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ABSTRACT 

The four phases of developing and implementing a 
comprehensive guidance program (planning, designing, implementing, 
and evaluating) as descriljed by Mitchell and Gysbers (1978) are used 
as the organizers for this book. Chapter 1 traces the evolution of 
guidance in the schools from the turn of the century. The changing 
influences, emphases, and structures from then until now are 
described and discussed in detail and the recent emergence of 
developmental comprehensive guidance programs is highlighted. Chapter 
2 focuses on the issues and concerns in planning and organizing 
guidance program improvement. Chapter 3 presents a model guidance 
program based on the -.oncept of life career development. Chapter 4 
discusses in detail the steps involved i.i finding out how well a 
current program is working and where improvement is needed. Chapter 5 
begins the designing phase of the program improvement process, 
focusing on designing the program of choice. Chapter 6 describes the 
steps necessary to maXe the transition to a comprehensive scnool 
guidance prograr. The steps in actually maJcing the transition to a 
comprehensive school guidance program are described in chapter 7. 
Chaptei' 8 focuses on how to ensure that school counselors have the 
necessary competence tc develop and manages a comprehensive school 
guidance program. Counselor supervision procedures are highlighted. 
Comprehensive school guidance program evaluation is discussed in 
chapter 9 which features program evaluation, student outcome 
evaluation, and professional personnel evaluation. (NB) 
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Preface 



Society is changing and the changes continue to accelerate. The changing 
labor market, extended life expectancy, the expectation of lifelong learning, 
divorce, single-parent families, blended families, teenage suicide, substance 
abuse, sexual experimentation, and peer and family pressure are not abstract 
issues. They are real and have a substantial impact on students and their personal, 
social, career, and educational development. (The Iowa K~12 Career Guidance 
Curriculum Guide for Student Development, 1987). 

Educational Reform 

To respond to changes such as these, education is being challenged. Education 
is in the midst of reform as it probably will be into the forseeable '"♦ure. 
Numerous reports have been issued that speak to educational reform (Gardner, 
1983; Boyer, 1983), but, unfortunately, most reports have said very little about 
the contributions of guidance (Herr, 1984). This is a seiious omission because 
as Herr pointed out: 

Effective functioning in the schooling process and i.n tht work force requires attention 
tc emotional values and decision-making components that school counselors and 
guidance processes contribute to the overall educational mission. Students cannot 
choose opportunities that they do not know about and they cannot compete effectively 
when they are unsure or unaware of their own aptitudes and interests or preoccupied 
with their changing and perhaps neglectful family situations or chemical dependency. 
Intellectual effort and educational excellence frequently rest on resolution of such 
matters They are affected by student feelings of security and self-esteem that simply 
cannot be ignored if children or youths are to develop the diverse competencies to 
become fully functioning adults and future workers of quality, (p. 219) 

Reconceptualization of Guidance 

To be responsive to continuing societal and individual changes as well as to 
calls for reform, education must look to reforming the entire educational entcr- 
prize, including guidance in the schools. Guidance reform will require a recon* 
ceptualization of guidance from an ancillary, crisis-oriented service to a 
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comprehensive program firml> grounded on prmciples of human growth and 
development Such a reconceptuahzation of guidance will require that the guid 
ance program become an equal partner with the instructional program — with the 
concern for the intellectual development of individuals. Traditionally, however, 
guidance was not conceptualized and implemented in this manner, because, as 
Aubrey (1973) suggested, guidance was seen as a support service lacking a 
content base of its own. Sprinthall (1971) made this same point when he stated 
;hat there is little content in the practice of guidance and that guidance textbooks 
usually avoid discussion of a subject-matter base for guidance programs. 

If guidance is to become an equal partner in education and meet the increasingly 
complex needs of individuals and society, it is our opinion that a content base 
for guidance is required. The call for this is not new, mtny early guidance 
pioneers issued the same call. But the call was noi loud enough during the early 
years so that by tne 1920s guidance had become essentially process- or technique- 
oriented. The need and the call continued to emerge occasionally thereafter, 
however, but it wasn't until the late 1960s and early 1970s that it reemerged 
and becar " visible once more in the form of developmental guidance. 

Th?X IS not to say that developmental guidance was not present before the late 
1960s. What it does mean, however, is that by the late 1960s the need for 
attention to aspects of human development other than **the time-honored cog- 
nitive aspect of leaming'Siibject matter mastery" (Cottingham 1973, p. 341) 
again had become apparent Cottingham characterized these other aspects of 
human development as **personal adequacy learning'* (p. 342). Kehas (1973) 
pointed to this same need by stating that an individual should have opportunities 
**to develop intelligence about his self— his personal, unique, idic ncratic, 
individual self (p. 110). 

It seems clear then that the next step in t!ie evolution of guidance was to 
establish guidance as a comprehensive program — a program that :s an integral 
part of the educationa process with a content base of its own. In response to 
this need Gy sbers and Moore (1981) published a book titled Improving Guidance 
Programs. It presented a content-based, K- 12 comprehensive guidance program 
model and described the steps to implement the model. This current book uses 
the model and implementation steps presented in Improving Guidance Programs 
as a base, but expands and extends the model and implementation steps sub- 
stantially 



Four Phases of Program Improvement 

The four phases of developing and implementing a comprehensive guidance 
program as described by Mitchell and Gy sbers (1978) are useo as the organizers 
for 'his book. The four phases are planning, designing, implementing, and 
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evaluating. Chapters i-4 address planning, chapters 5 and 6, designing, chapters 
7 and 8, implementing, and chapter 9, evaluating. 



Chapter 1 traces the evolution of guidance in the schools from the turn of the 
century. The changing influences, emphases, and structures from then until now 
are described and discussed in detail. The recent emergence of developmental 
comprehensive guidance programs is highlighted. To have an understanding of 
the evolution of guidance in the schools and the emergence of developmental 
comprehensive programs is the first step in improving your schooFs guidance 
program. 

Based on this understanding, we turn to the specifics of the planning phase. 
Chapter 2 focuses on the issues and concerns in planning and organizing guidance 
program improvement. Next, chapter 3 presents a model guidance program based 
on the concept of life career development, it is organized around three structural 
components and four program components. Chapter 4. the last chapter on the 
planning phase, discusses in detail the steps involved in finding out how well 
your current program is working and where improvement is needed. 

Designing 

Chapter 5 begins the designing phase of the program improvement process, 
focusing on designing the program of your choice. Issues and steps in selecting 
the desired program structure for your comprehensive program are presented. 
Next in the designing phase, chapter 6 describes in detail the steps necessary to 
make the transition to a comprehensive school guidance program. 

Implementing 

Chapter 7 describes the steps in actually making the transition to your com- 
prehc isive school guidance program. It describes transition activities required 
at the district and building level. Chapter 8 focuses on how to ensure that school 
counselors have the necessary competency to develop and manage a compre- 
hensive school guidance program. Counseic upervision procedures are high- 
lighted. 

Evaluating 

Comprehensive school guidance program evaluation is discussed in detail in 
chapter 9. Program evaluation, student outcome evaluation, and professional 
personnel evaluation are featured. Special attention is given to evaluation pro- 
cedures in each. 
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Conduding Thoughts 



The chapter organization ma> lead ^ome readers to think 4hat guidance program 
improvement activities follow one another in a linear fashion. Although there is 
a progression involved, some of the activities desciibed n chapters 1 through 9 
ma> be carried on concurrently. This is true particularly for the evaluation 
procedures described in chapter 9. Some of these procedures are carried out from 
the beginning of the program improvement process throughout the life of the 
program Also, some readers may misinterpret what has been written and think 
that guidance program improvement is a simple task requiring little staff time 
and few resources. This is not true Although substantial w^rk can be completed 
during 1 year, at least 2 to 3 years with the necessary resources available to 
ensure successful implementation are required. 

Finally, a word about who the book is for. It is wntten to inform and involve 
all members of the guidance strff about the development and management of 
comprehensive school guidance programs. Although specific parts are high- 
lighted for guidance program leaders (central or building level directors, super- 
visors* coordinators, uepariment heads) and school administrators, the information 
provided is important for all Also, the book is designed for practitioners already 
on-the-job as wc!! as for counseloiA-in-training and administrators-in-training. 
It :an and should be used in preservice education as well as mservice education. 
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PART 1— Planning 




CHAPTER 1 



THE EVOLUTION OF 
COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE 
PROGRAMS IN THE SCHOOLS 



By the beginning of the 20th century, the United States was deeply involved 
in the Industrial Revolution. It was a period of rapid industrial growth, social 
protest, social reform and Utopian idealism. Social protest and social reform 
were being carried out under the banner of the Progressive Movement, a move- 
ment that sought to change negative social conditions associated with industrial 
growth. 

These conditions were the unanticipated effects of industrial growth. They included, 
the c-.ergence of cities with slums and immigrant-fille<i ghettos, the decline of 
puritan morality, the eclipse of the individual by organizations, corrupt political 
boss ism, and the demise of tlie apprenticeship method of learning a vocation. 
(Stephens, 1970, pp. 148--149) 

The Early Years 

Guidance was bom during the height of the Progressive Movement as "but 
one manifestation of the broader movement of progressive reform which occurred 
in this country in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries" (Stephens, 
1970, p. 5). Its beginnings can be traced to the work of a number of individuals 
and social institutions. People such as Frank Parson, Meyer Bloomfield, Jessie 
Davis, Anna Reed, Eli Weaver, and David Hill, working through a number of 
organizations and movements such as the settlement house movement, the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education (NSPIE), and schools 
in Grand Rapids, Seattle, New York, and New Orieans were instruinental in 
formulating and implementing early conceptions of guidance. 

The implementation of one of the first systematic conceptions of guidance in 
the country took place in Civic Service House, Boston, Massachusetts, when 
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the Boston Vocation Bureau was established in January. 1908» by Mrs. Quincy 
Agassiz Shaw, based on plans drawn up by Frank Parsons. The establishment 
of the Vocation Bureau was an outgrowth of Parsons's work with individuals at 
Civic Service House. According to Davis (1969, p. 113), Parsons issued his 
first report of the Bureau on May 1, 1908. *This was an important report because 
the temi 'vocational guidance' apparently appeared for the first time in print as 
the designation of an organized service. ' ' It also was an important report because 
it emphasized that vocational guidance sho"!d be provided by trained experts 
and become part of every public school system. 

Parsons's conception of guidance stressed the scientific approach to choosing 
an occupation The first paragraph in the first chapter of his book. Choosing A 
Vocation (1909). illustrates his concern. 

No step m life, unless it n^.ay be the choice of a husband or wife, is more important 
than the choice of a vocation The wise selection of the business, profession, trade, 
or occupatun to which one's life is to be devoted and the development of full 
etficiencv in the chosen tleid are matters of deepest movement to young men and 
to the public These vital problems should be solved in a careful, scientific way. 
with due regard to each person's aptitudes, abilities, ambitions, resources, and 
limitations, and the relations of these elements to the conHitions of success in 
different industries (p 3) 

The basis for Parsons's conceptualization of guidance stressing the scientific 
approach was his concern about societ>'s general lack of attention to the de- 
velopment of human resources. 'Mt trains its horses, as a rule, better than men. 
It spends unlimited mone> to perfect the inanimate machinery of production uut 
pa>s ver> little attention to the business of perfecting the human machinery, 
though It IS b> far the most important in production" (Parsons, 1909, p. 160). 
He also was concerned about assisting >oung people in making the transition 
from school to work ''Yet there is no part of life wh.^re the need for guidance 
i^ more emphatic than in the transition from school to work — the choice of a 
vocation, adequate preparation for it. and the attainment of efficiency and suc- 
cess" (Parsons, p. 4). 

The work of Frank Parsons and the Vocation Bureau soon became known 
across the country Out of it grew the first National Cjnference on Vocational 
Guidance, held ir Bostcn in 1910, followed by a similar conference in New 
York m 1912 and the formation of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
in Grand F^apids in l^M3(Rvan. 1919). It also had a direct impac* on the Boston 
public schools because in 1909. the Boston School Committee asked personnel 
in the Vocation Bureau to outline a program of vocational guidance for the public 
schools of Boston On June 7. 1909, the Boston School Committee approved 
the bureau's suggestion and "instructed the Superintendent ot Schools to ? noint 
a committee of six to work with the director" (Bloomfield, \Sf^5, p. 34), 
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The report of this commutee, the Committee on Vocational Direction, is 
interesting because it pointed out that a vocational counselor already had been 
appointed in every high school and all but one elementary school, and that a 
vocational record card for every elementary school graduate also had been com- 
pleted, ready to be forwarded to the high school. The committee, in its report, 
spelled out three primary aims of vocational guidance. 

Three aims have stood out above all others, firs., to secure thoughtful consideration, 
on the part of parents, pupils, and teachers, of the importance of a life-career mot'"-*; 
S'^cond, to assist in every way possible in placing pupils in some remunerative work 
on leaving school, and third, to keep in touch with and help them thereafter, 
suggesting means of improvement and watchsng the advancement of those who need 
such aid. (Bloomfield. 1915, p 36; 

These aims were to be implemented by a central office staff and by appointed 
counselors in each school. The central office functioned in an advisory capacity 
only, however, and in most schools the counselors were teachers with some timt 
allowed for counseling students. Nevertheless, according to Brewer (1922), the 
work in Boston was commendable and promising. 

At about the same time that the Boston schools were establishing a vocational 
guidance program, a group of New York City teachers, the Student Aid Com- 
mittee of the High School Teachers' Association, under the leadership of E.W. 
Weaver, was active in cstabhshing a program in the New York City schools. A 
report issued in 1909 b> the committee indicated the> had passed the experimental 
stage and were ready to request that: 

(1) the vocational officers of the large h.gh schools be allowed at least one extra 
period of unassigned time to attend to this work, (2) that they be provided with 
facilities for keeping records of students and employment, and (3) that they have 
opportunities for holdmg conferences with students and employers (Ryan. 1919, 
p. 25) 

In Grand Rapids, vocational guidance began first in the classroom and then 
was organized in a central office. Jessie B. Davis (1914) inaugurated a plan of 
teaching vocational guidance through the English curriculum. The following 
general topics were to be covered in each of the grades: 

Seventh grade" Vocational ambition 
Eighth grade; The value )f education 

Ninth grade: The elemc iS of character that make for success 

Tenth grade; The world's work — a call to service 

Eleventh grade. Choosing a vocation 
Twelfth grade. Preparation for one's life work 

The Grand Rapids approach suffered from some of the same problems that 
had plagued guidance efforts in Boston and New York, however In fact. Brewer 
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(1922, p. 39) commented that no large city had **succeeded in spreading the 
interest widely enough and in securing adequate funds to bring about what could 
be called a complete, city-wide plan for vocational guidance." For the most 
part, vocational guidance was being carried out on a voluntary, permissive basis 
in Grand Rapids and elsewhere. 

Vocational guidance was bemg introduced also into the public schools in other 
parts of the country. In Chicago, it first took the form of a central office to serve 
students applying for enploymenl certificates and for placement, and it also 
published vocational bulletins. ! i other cities such as Buffalo; Los Angeles; 
Rochester; New York; DeKalb, Illinois; Cincinnati; Milwaukee; Philadelphia; 
and San Jose, California, vocational guidance took several different forms but 
relied mostly on disseminating occupational information and on conducting oc- 
cupational surveys, placement activities, and life-career classes. For example, 
Newton* Massachusetts, organized an Educational-Vocational Guidance De- 
partment with the following three responsibi'ities: 

(1) The change of all school-attenu^ncc records including the school census and 
the enforcement of schooi attendance laws. 

(2) The granting tf work certificates, and 

(3) Educational- Vocational Guidance work. 
(Bloomfield. 1915. p. 53-54) 

According to Ryan (1919. p. 26) **by April 1914, approximately 100 public 
high schools, representing some 40 cities, were reported to the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation as havmg definitely organized conscious plans of vocational guidance, 
through vocation bureaus, consultation committees, trial vocational courses, or 
regular courses in vocations." (It is interesting to note the titles of some of the 
offices. For example, in Minneapolis, the Divisionof Attendance and Vocational 
Guidance was established.) This expansion continued throughout the next 4 years 
so that by 1918, 10 years af^er the establishment of the Vocaticn Bureau in 
Boston, "932 four-year high schools reported vocation bureaus, employment 
departments, or similar devices for placing pupils" (Ryan, 1919, p. 36). 



Changes in Theory and Practice 

As the vocational guidance movement expanded in the 1920s, a number of 
visible shifts began to occur in its theory and practice. Up until about 1920, 
vocational guidance was 

bound up \Mth vocational training, prevocational edacation. continuation school 
work, the cooperative plan of half-time work, the Gary Plan, and the junior high 
school, and. hke most of these it presupposes a complete remaking of education 
on the basis of occupational demands (Ryan, 1919. p 98) 
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From 1920 on, however, there was less emphasis on guidance for vocation 
and more on education as guidance. This shift apparently was a natural outgrowth 
of a change that was taking place in education itself. With the advent of the 
Seven Cardinal Principles in 1917, education, at least philosophically, began to 
shift from preparation for college alone to education for total life. 

This was a life to be characterized by an integration v>f health with command of 
fundamental processes, worthy home membership, vocational competence, civic 
responsibility, worthy use of leisure time and ethical characie.... Given these Seven 
Cardinal Pnnciples, all education now appeared equally vocationally relevant — 
from this one could construe that all of education is guidance into later vocational 
, ving. (Johnson, 1972, p. 27-28) 

This shift occurred partly because the leadership of guidance, particularly on 
the pan of people like John Brewer, increasingly was more educationally ori- 
ented. It also occurred, according to Stephens (1970), because the National 
Education Association's Commission op the Reorganization of Secondary Ed- 
ucation **had so broadened the definition of vocation as to soften it, if not to 
virtually eliminate it as a cardinal principle of secondary education'' (p. 1 13). 
This move b> the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, 
together with the more educationally oriented leadership of guidance, served to 
separate the twin reform movements of education, vocational education and 
vocational guidance, as Stephens called them, leaving vocational guidance to 
struggle with its own identity. This point is made in a similar way by Johnson 
(1972). 

The 19 IS report of the NEA's Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education construed almost all of education as training for efficient vocational and 
avocational life No element in the cumculum appeared salient after the CRSE 
report This was no less true of vocational education. Thus, as a ' ^cardinal pnnciple** 
vocaMonal education was virtually eliminated. The once correlated responsibility of 
vocational guidance lost its historical anchorage to vocational education and was 
set adrift in the public school system to be redifined by the logic of the education 
subculture, (p. 204) 

What was the direction of this new identity? It was clear that by the 1920s 
less attention was being focused on :he social, industrial, and national-political 
aspects of individuals whei as considerably more attention was being given to 
the personal, educational, and statistically measurable aspects of individuals. 
More specifically, at least within the school setting, there apparently was a 
"displacement of the traditional vocational, socioeconomic and political concerns 
from the culture at large to the student of the educational subculture whose 
vocational socialization problems were reinterpretr'H as educational and psycho- 
logical problems of personal adjustment," (Johnson, 1972, p. 221) 
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This shift in emphasis in the theory and practice of vocational guidance was 
related to a number of influences in education in the 1920s. These included the 
continued growth of the mental hygiene and measurement movements, devel- 
opmental studies of children, the introduction of cumulative records, and pro- 
gressive education. In effect. "Vocational guidance was taking on the new 
vocabulary present in the culture at large and in the educational sub-culture; the 
language of mental health, progressive education, child development and mea- 
surement theory'' (Johnson, 1972, p. 160). 

As a result of these new influences, a new model of vocational guidance began 
to emerge — one that "linical in nature. Vocational guidance theory and 
practice began to empha^ more personal, diagnostic, and clinical orientation 
to the student, with an increasing emphasis on psychological measurement. 

Content to explore with yet greater precision the psychological dimensions of the 
student, and guaranteed a dcniiind for testing services m the public school system, 
the guidance movement defined its professional role to meet the expectations of its 
institutional colleagues Thus, there developed a mutual role expectation th.^t -cquircs 
analvsis and synthesis (iJ^thcring and organizing personal data), diagnosis (com- 
paring personal data tu test norms, and occupational or professional profiles), prog- 
nosis (indicating available career choices), counseling (or treating, to effect desired 
adiustment then or in the future) This formed the basis for the clinical model 
Yet 'ng had created the demand for a unique technical skill around which the clinical 
mode! could develop, and around which vocational guidance had established a 
professional claim (Johnson, 1972, p 138) 

Further evidence of this can be seen in the 1921 and 1924 statements of the 
Principles of Vocational Guidance of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation (Allen, 1927) These principles stressed testing, the use of an extensive 
cumulative record s>steni, information, the stud> of occupations, counseling.^ 
and case studies. Between 1925 and 1930. as the clinical model of vocational 
guidance emerged, counseling became ot primary concern * Vocational guid- 
ance became problem oriented, centering on adjustable psychological, personal 
problems — not social, moral, religious, ethical or political problems" (Johnson. 
1972. p. 201) 

As the 1920s continued to unfold, the main ingredients of the new model of 
vocational guidance began to appear. There was continued stress on occupational 
information, placement, and follow-up, as had been true between 1908-1920. 
In .JJition. however, counsehng from a more psychological perspective and 
testing emerged In fact, to some, these latter two elements began to assume 
preeminance and became the basis the emerging clinical mode^ It also seems 
clear that the foundation for the rreseni da> conception called the services model 
of guidance was laid during the 1920s— those services in present-dav language 
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being orientation, assessmr' . information, cmmseling, placement, and follow- 
up. Only orientation as a service did not seem to be discussed at length during 
the 1920s. As evidence of thisv Payne (1925, pp. 237-240) listed the following 
functions and responsibilities of the vocational guidance advisor: 

I Tests and Technique — A guidance advisor should be thoroughly familiar with, 
and specifically trained in, the technique of giving all kinds of tests, such as 
intelligence, achievement, prognosis, aptitude, character, psychiatric, and vo- 
cational tests. 

II Records and Reports — The vocational guidance advisor should maintain com- 
plete and up-to-date records and make reports as called for concerning (1) 
classes, programs, registration, syllabi, and tests; (2) student data...; (3) vo- 
cational data on opportunities for full-time work, part-time work, vocation 
work, apprenticeship, follow-up and supervision data; (4) education and train- 
ing. 

III Courses of Stud> — The guidance advisor should supervise or conduct courses 
of study in vocational mformation.. Collect and disseminate vocational in- 
formation... 

IV Cooperation — The guidance advisor should at all times be ready to cooperate 
With various agencies. . 

V Placement — The guidance advisor should maintain and develop contacts with 
all forms of placement agencies. 

VI Follow-up and Emp'oyment Supervision — The guidance advisor should re- 
cord, check, and follow up the results of all advice given . 

VII Statistics and Research — The guidance advisor should make statistical stud- 
ies... 

Among the functions and responsibilities for vocational guidance advisors 
listed by Payne was the keeping of records. The keeping of such records in 
schools has had a long evolutionary history, beginning with the adoption of the 
school register in the 1830s. It Wasn*t until the early 1900s, however, that the 
pupil attendance record — the school register — was supplemented by various 
kinds of individual record systems. One of the first such systems was developed 
in 1909 by Charles M. Lamprey, the Director of the Boston Model School, His 
system was adopted in the Boston public schools in 1910. 

The first modem cumulative record card did not become available until 1928. 
It was designed primarily as a guidance instrument by its authors, Ben D. Wood 
of Columbia University and E.L. Clark of Northwestern University, It was 
published b> the American Council on Education. According tc Humphreys and 
Traxler ( 1 954), its publication * ^'onstituted a landmark in the history of individual 
guidance in the United States** (p. 96). 

As vocational guidance was becoming institutionalized in schools and in the 
process being defined and implemented by its leadership, the expectations of 
other educational personnel concerning vocational guidance ?lso were being 
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shaped seemed to be particularly true for school administrators. Johnson 
(1972) underlined this when he pointed out that administrative obligations were 
a substantial part of the new professional responsibilities. In fact, many suggested 
vocational guidance responsibilities delineated b> the profession became admin- 
istrative obligations when incorporated into the school settings. (See Payne's 
listing of seven suggested functions and responsibilities foi evidence of this.) 
"Professional responsibilities became !n fact administrative obligations for which 
guidance would be held accountable not to professionally determined values bi.^ 
values of the education subculture interpreted ilirough its administrative struc- 
ture'' (Johnson, p. 191). 

Bv the beginning of the 1930s, as a result of the work of A. Geseli. the mental 
health movement, and the emergmg clinical model of counselmg. peisonal coun- 
seling began to dominate professional theory and practice. 

Up to 1930. not much progress had been made in differentiating thii> function 
(personal counseling) from the preexisting programs of vocational and educational 
guidance After that date, more and more of a separation appeared as guidance 
workers m the high stnools became aware of mtrcasingly large numbers of students 
who were troubled bv personal problems involving hostilitv to ':2uihority. sex re 
lationshipb. unfortunate home situations, and financial stringencies. (Rud>. 196'. 
p 25) 

It was clear too that by the 1930s, the term guidance was seen as an all- 
inclusive term including "problems of adjustment to health, religion, recreation, 
to family and friends, to school and to work" (Campbell, 1952, p. 4). Vocational 
guidance, on the other hand, was defined as "the process of assisting the in- 
dividual to choose an occupation, prepare for it. enter upon ^nJ progress in it. 
A< preparation for an occupation involves decisions in the choice of studies, 
choice of curriculums. and the choice of schools and colleges, it becomes evident 
that vocatioiial guidance cannot be separated from education.'^l guidance" (Camp- 
bell, 1932, p. 4). 

h also is interesting to note that vocational guidance was seer as a process 
that helped individuals examine all occupations, not just tho^e for which vo- 
cational education provided training. 

As vocational guidance and vocational education are linked togethc. n many minds, 
a statement of this relationship ma) clarif) the situation Vocational education is 
the giving of training to persons wiio desire to work in a specific occupation. 
Vocational guidance offers infomiation .md assist, .cc which leads to the choice of 
an occupation and the training which precedes it It docs not give s,uch training. 
The term vocational refers to any occupation, be it medicme. law. carpentry, or 
nursing Preparation for many occupations and professions must be planned in the 
secondary school and m college by taking numerous courses which are not usually 
known as vocational Vocational guidance concerns itself, therefore, with pupils in 
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the academic courses in high school or students of the liberal arts in college, as 
well as with the pupils in the trade and commercial courses which have become 
known as vocational education. (CampbcIK 1932, p. 4) 

This distinct; jn is important because dunng the 1960s, 1970s, and 1980s this 
was a point of contentiv^i. in the development and implementation of guidance 
in vocational education legislation. Some individuals contended that vocational 
guidance was guidance for vocational education only* and that if money were 
made available it should be spent only for vocational education students. 

Finally, it is clear that by the beginning of the 1930s the terms counseling, 
testing, information, placement, dnd follow-up were being used widely to de- 
scribe the components of guidance. These components, or services, as they were 
later called* were implemented in schools through a list of duties to be performed 
by cour elors including counseling pupils, changing courses, dealing with fail- 
ures and problem pupil: , providing transcnpts and personnel records, and co- 
operating with other agencies (Campbell, 1932, pp. 335-340). 



Education as Guidance 

As guidance became more firmly incorporated into the schools during the 
1930s, efforts were made to interpret much, if not all, of education as guidance. 
From this perspective, guidance was seen b> some as an emphasis on the in- 
dividual during the educational process. 

...in the late 1920's and through the 1930's guidance was m danger of being so 
absorbed into curriculum revision in particular and into ihe educational effort m 
general, that even a congressional investigating committee would not be able to 
recognize it as a function existing in its own right. (Miller, 1971, p. 6) 

Theguidance-as-education view was advocated particularly by Jones and Hand 
(1938). They felt that guidance was an inseparable part of education. They 
emphasized the point that teaching involved both guidance and instruction and 
that neither could be delegated to separate personnel (Jones & Hand, pp. 24- 
25). They did not suggest that specialists were not needed — in fact they pointed 
out the need for more specialists. They did emphasize, however, that it was 
impossible to separate guidance and instruction. *Mt distinctly does mean, how- 
ever, that the tasks of guiding and instructing cannot legitimately be made the 
respective responsibilities of separate groups of educational workers" (p. 25). 

This meant, in their minds* that classroom teachers were in a unique position 
to deliver guidance and could do so more effectively than could specialists. As 
a result, they advocated the use of teacher counselors who would serve as guides, 
instructors, and directors of instruction for small groups of from 30 fo 40 students. 
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During the 1930s, then, it was apparent that a major effort was under way to 
make guidance an integral part of the instructional program. The homeroom 
approach frequently was talked about as a valuable guidance device. 

The home room, argued one enthusiast, would do away with the excessively ar- 
tificial/' intellectual emphaii:> of earlier limes and give needed attention to the **all- 
around*' needs and adjustment of the average pupil in the new er? of mass education 
(Ri-dy. 1965, p. 25) 

Several other themes also began to emerge during the 1930s. Personal coun- 
seling, with its emphasis on adjustment that emerged in the 1920s, became even 
stronger in the 1930s. Bell ( 1939). in a book on personal counseling, stated thai 
the goal of counseling was student adjustment through personal contact between 
counselor and student. Adjustment in his thinking included all phases of an 
individuars life, school, health, occupational, motor and mechanical, social, 
home, emotional, and religious phases. 



Federal Initiatives Begin 

Although the personal adjustment theme for guidance continued to play a 
dominant role in guidance theory and practice in the schools during the 1930s, 
the occupational emphasis continued to show strength. In February, 1933, the 
National Occupational Conference, funded by a Carnegie grant, opened its doors. 
The activities of the National Occupational Conference included studies and 
research related to the problems of occupational adjustment, the publication of 
a number of books, and the development of a service that provided information 
and consultation about vocational guidance activities. The National Occupational 
Conference for a time also provided joint support for 0*.cupations, the official 
journal of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 

In i938, a national advisory committee on education, orginally appointed in 
1936 by the President, issued a report that pointed to the need for an occupational 
information service at the national level as well as for guidance and placement 
services as a part of a sound program of vocational education. As a result of 
these recommendations and the George Dean Act. the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service was established in 1938 in the Vocational Division of the 
U.S. Office of Education. Richard Allen served for a few months as the chief 
of the unit before Harry Jager assumed the post (Wellman, 1978). Although the 
service was established in the Vocational Division, it was not designed to be 
excl'isively vocational in nature. This point was made clear in a document. 
Print iples Underlying the Organization and Administration of tht Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, issued by the U.S. Office of Education in 
1940. 
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The functions to be pcrfoimcd by the Occupational Infoiroation and Guidance 
Service arc to be as bioad and complete as it is practicable for the Office to provide 
for at any given time within the limits of funds, cooperative assistance from various 
organizations, both withm the government and outside, and other assets The ac- 
tivities in which the service will be interested will include such phases of guidance 
as vocational guidance, personal guidance, educational guidance, and placement. 
While, with respcLt to personnel, no service in the Office can now be said to be 
complete, the various divisions or services go as far as possible in their respective 
fields in meeting needs or requests for service. Thus, for example, in the field of 
education for exceptional children, t* service which would requir»v fifteen or twenty 
professional workers m the office if it were even to approximate "completeness" 
in numbers and types of persons needed, we have only one specialist. Yet this 
specialist IS responsible for representing the Office in handling all problems and 
service in this pamcular field. (Smith. 1951. p 66) 

Of particular importance in thi.s statement are the ^ords "The activities in 
which the Service will be interested will include such phases of guidance as 
vocational guidance, personal guidance, educational guidance, and placement/' 
Not only did the statement clearly outline the broad mission of the service, and. 
as a result, of guidance m the schools, but it also descr'bcd a currently popular 
way of dcscnbing guidance as having three phases— v^xational, personal, and 
educational. Once the Occupational Information and Guidance Service was es- 
tablished at the federal level, it also became possible to establish guidance offices 
in state departments of education Such funds could be u.sed only for state offices, 
however 

Reimbursement was provided for State Supervision under the George Dean Act and 
the number of States with a State Guidance Supervisor mcreased from two to twenty 
eight between 1938 and 1942 The OtLapationa! Information and Guidance Service 
was instrumental m initiating Lonfcrentes of State Supervisors to consider issues m 
the field. This group subsequent!) became the NAGS (National Association of 
Guidance Supcrv isors). then NAGCl" (National AssiKialion of Guidance Supervise, 
and Counselor Trainers), and finall) the Lurrcnt ACLS (Association for Counselor 
Education and Supervision) (Wellman. 1978, p 92) 

A Growing Interest in Psychotherapv 

As the 1930s ended, the clinical-services model of guidintc and counseling 
was continuing to evolve, assisted by a growing interest in psychotherapy. Of 
particular importance to guidance and counseling in the sthooLs was the work 
of Carl Rogers, beginning with the publication of his book Counseling and 
Psychoiherap) in 1942 "The >cars following Us publication in 1942 saw a 
growth in interest in psyLhotherapLUtiL procedures which soon became even 
greater than interest in ps>Lhometncs This movement, and the numerous re- 
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search and theoretical contributions which have accompanied it, has had its 
impact on vocational guidance" (Super, 1955, p. 5). Aubrey (1982) used the 
expression "steamroller impact" to describe the impact that this book as well 
as the later works of Rogers had on guidance and counseling in the schools. 

The impact of psychotherapy on vocational guidance and the testing movement 
precipitated a new field, the field of counseling psychology. This, in turn, had 
a substantial impact on the professional development of school guidance and the 
school counselor in the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s, particularly in terms of the 
training counselors received and the role models and literature available to them. 

An impoilant outcome of the merger of the vocation J orientation, psychometric, 
and personaht) de\elopnient nio\ements has been a cnangcd concept of the function 
and training of the person uho docs the counseling He was first either a teacher 
who helped people explore the world of work or a psychologist who gave and 
interpreted tests The he, v\hu might or might not have been a psychologist, was a 
user of comniunit) resources, of occupational infomiation, and of psychological 
tCMs He has now emerged as a psychologist who uses \ar>ing combmations of 
exploratory experiences, psvchonie'...c techniques, and psychotherapeutic inter- 
viewing to assist people to grow and to dt .clop This is the counseling psychologist. 
(American P<iycho logical Association, 1956, p 284) 

The George-Barden Act 

In 194o, an event otturred that was to have substantial impact on the g*owth 
and development of gL.dante m the schools. The event was the passage of the 
George-Barden Act As a result of the act, funds could be used to support 
guidance activities in a variety of settings and situations. More specifically, the 
U S Commissioner ruled that federal funds tould be used for the following four 
purpovcs. 

1 The mam'' nance of a Siaic program of supervision. 

2 Reimbursement of salaries of counselor-trainers, 

3 Research in the field of guidance; and 

4 Reimbursement of salaries of local guidance super\ isors and counselors (Smith, 
1951, pp 67-68) 

For the first time, betduse of the ruling of the U.S Commissioner concerning 
the George-Barden Att ,*uidance reteived material, leadership, and financial 
suppol The result of suth support v.as a rapid growth of guidance at state and 
local levels It also signaled to all concerned the need for attention to the prep- 
aration ol counselors This problem had been of tuncem for some time but had 
not been given extensive consideration. The passage of the George-Barden Act, 
whith made it possible to use state funds to reimburse counselor training, made 
the consuntly reuwwumng question, ' ' What should constitute a counselor training 
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program?" of extreme importance. How this question was answered set the 
pattern for the practice of guidance in the schools for years to come. 

In the spnng of 1948 the Occupational Information and Guidance Service staff 
called a meeting of stale guidance supervisors and counselor trainers in coop- 
eration with the Division of Higher Education of the U.S, Office of Education. 
The question was: What should be the preparation of counselors? Eight major 
subtopics were identified and subcommittees were established to study each 
subtopic. A report was presented for consideration at the National Conference 
of State Supervisors of Guidance Services and Counselor Trainers held in Wash- 
ington. DC on September 13-18. 1948. These reports were revised with others 
participating in the work. Six of the seven were then published between 1949 
to 1950 by the Federal Securit> Agency. Office of Education. The titles and 
dates of the six published reports and the one not published are: 

1. Duiies, Standards, and Qualifications for Counselors, Februar>\ 1949. 
Co-Chairpersons. Eleanor Zeis and Dolph Camp 

2. The Basic Course (never published) 

3. Counselor Competencies in Occupational Information, March. 1949. 
Chairperson. Edward C. Roeber 

4. Counselor Competencies in the Analysis of the Indnidual, July 1949. 
Chairperson. Ralph C. Bedell 

5. Counselor Competencies in Counseling Techniques, Julv. 1949. Chair- 
person. Stanley R. Ostrom 

6. Administrative Relationships of the Guidance Program, Julv . 1949* Chair- 
person. Glenn Smith 

7 In-SerMCe Preparation for Guidance Duties. Parts One and T\^o, Ma>. 
1950. Chairperson. Jonn G Odgers 

H report had been issued on supervised practice at the 8ih National Conference 
but was referred bav^^ to committee After revision it \vas considered at the 9th 
National Conference in Ames. Iowa. September 11-15. 1950. and with sub- 
sequent revision was released as the eighth report in the senes 

8 Supervised Pranu in Counselor Preparation, April. 1952. Chairperson. 
Roy Br>an 

All seven published reports were edited b> Clifford P Froehlich. Specialist for 
the Training of Guidance Personnel, under the general direction of Harrv A 
Jager. Chief. Guidance and Personnel Services Branch 

Dunng the earl> and middle 1950s, a major change occurred in the organi- 
zational structure ofguidance at the federal level OnMa> 16. 1952, the Guidance 
and Personnel Branch of the U S. Office of Education was discontinued under 
the Division of Vocational Education On October 27. 1953. a Pupil Personnel 
Services Section was established in the Division of State and Local School 
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Systems with Han> Jager designated as chief. This rk was halted with the 
death of Harry Jager the following year. However, in 1955, a Guidance and 
Personnel Services Section was once again established. Frank L, Sievers was 
the first chief of this new section (Miller, 1971), 

These changes reflected the shift that was taking place in the schools — a shift 
from guidance as vocational to guidance as a part of pupil personnel services. 
As we will see later, the pupil personnel services movement, which had its 
origins in the 1930s, particularly at the college level, was to become a dominant 
theme in school guidance in the late 1950s and in the 1960s. 

The National Defense Education Act 

In 1958. another important influence on guidance in the schools emerged — 
an influence that continued throughout the 1960s and interacted with the pupil 
personnel services movement to further conceptualize and institutionalize school 
guidance as a collection of services related to other psychological services in 
the schools. This influence appeared in the form of federal legislation, the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 — Public Law 85-864. Under Title V, 
the guidance title sn the act, funds were provided for two major programs. The 
first part. Part A, provided funds in the form of grants to states to establish 
statewide testing programs. The second part. Part B, provided funds for training 
institutes to prepare individuals to be counselors in secondary schools. In the 
1960s, the provisions were expanded to include support for guidance programs, 
testing, and training a! the elementary, and junior high school levels as well. 

It IS not oui purpose here fullv to report on the impact of the NDEA of 1958 
and itb manv .nodifications that occurred later. Rather, our attention will focus 
bnefi> on the act's* impact on how school guidance was further conceptualized 
and institutionalized as a result of its implementation. Of particular importance 
is the nature of training the participants received and the major professional 
issues addressed dunng the courses of training for institute participants. 

Pierson (1965) discussed five issues that seemed to be central to the training 
of school counselors during NDFA institutes 

1 Determinism and a free society; 

2 Mental health and individual responsibihtv. 

3 Basic science and superviseo practice, 

4 Teaching and counseling: and 

5 The role of the school counselor 

Of these, issues 4 and 5 related most directly to how counselors function in 
Schools. The teaching-LOunseling issue was resolved according to Pierson by 
counselor educators who promoted the position "That the services of the high 
school counselor are adjunct to the services of the classroom teacher" (p 40). 
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The role definition issue was handled by saying that the role of the counselor 
cannot be predetermined. Lists of duties were downplayed. Counselors were to 
develop their own role definition. **The adequately trained schOv/1 counselor 
develops his own role, a role that tends to be unique with him and unique to 
the situation in which the role is developed'' (p. 39). 

Another aspect of the counselor role dilemma was identified by Tyler (1960) 
in her review ox the first 50 institutes. She describes it as follows. 

Before one can reall> define the ro^e of the counselor, ii will be necessary to clarify 
the roles of ail workers who make up guidance staffs. It may be desirable to replace 
the ambiguous word "guidance" with the clearer term **pupil personnel work/' 
(p. 77) 

Further aialysis of NDEA institutes also makes it clear that there was a heavy 
emphasis on individual and group counseling through counseling practica and 
group procedures courses. Placement and traditional educational and occupa- 
tional information procedures (collecting, classifying, and using information) as 
well as philosophy and principles received relatively less attention. Pierson (1%5) 
summanzed cumcalum offerings in institutes by pointing out that: 

the cumculum m regular session mstitutes has placed great sireos upon praciicum. 
about one-ihird of an enrollee's i.ine has been spent in supervised practice in coun- 
seling. At the same time, insiiiuies have strengthened their instruction in psychology, 
particularly m the areas of personahi>» learning, growth and developmenL and 
mental health, (p 46) 



Pupil Personnel Services Model 

Concurrent with the influence of NDEA on the developmeut of guidance in 
the schools was the influence of the pupil personnel se»^ices movement in the 
1960s. What began m the 1930s and was nurtured in the 1940s and 1950s finally 
matured in the 1960s. What were those services? The Council of Chief State 
School Officers stated in I960 that pupil personnel services included the follow 
ing. '^guidance, health, psychological services, school social work, and atten- 
dance'* (p. 3). Thus, guidance was seen as one of the services that sought to 
'^facilitate pupil learning through an interdisciplinary approach'* (Stoughton.^ 
McKenna. & Cook. 1969. p. 1). 

Of particular importance to the developlment of the pupil personnel services 
concept was the creation in 1962 of the Interprofessional Research Commission 
on Pupil Persir- xl Services (IRCOPPS). IRCOPPS was initiated and fostered 
by the U.S. Office of Education and was financed by the National Institutes of 
Mental Health. It was composed of 16 professional member associations. The 
aims of the Commission were threefold: 
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1 . to provide through research a body of knowledge that will increase the effec- 
tiveness of all professions and services collaborating to provide the total learning 
experience; 

2. to demonstate efficient programs of pupil personnel services for vanous sizes 
and types of communities; and 

3. to carry on and stimulate research on preventative mental hygiene related to the 
schools. (Eckerson & Smith, 1966, p. 4) 

In the IRCOPPS conception of pupil personnel services, guidance was viewed 
'*as a lifetime service, from preschool to retirement, with the goal of increasing 
each individual's capacity for self-direction'' (Eckerson & Smith, p. 24). 

As the 1960s continued to unfold, the '\r.\f?^l of the pupil personnel services 
movement on guidance became increasingly apf arent. Many state departments 
of education and local school districts placed gjidance and counseling admin- 
istratively under the pupil personnel services Uinbrella. Also, textbooks written 
in the 1960s on the organization and administration of guidance adopted the 
pupil personnel services model as the way to organize guidance in the schools. 
This fit nicely with the service model of guidance that had been evolving since 
the 1920s. As a result, guidance became a subset of services to be delivered 
within the broader framework of pupil personnel services. The number of these 
guidance services varied depending upon the authority quoted, but usually there 
were six, including orientation, individual inventory or appraisal, counseling, 
information, placement, and follow-up. Also, as a result of the clinical model 
of guidance and the focus on personal adjustment discussed earlier in this chapter, 
the counseling service emerged as the central service of guidance. 

Stripling and Lane (1966) stressed the centrality of counseling— both indi- 
vidual and group. A second priority area was consultation ^^'.h parents and 
teachers. Other traditional guidance functions such as appraisal, placement, and 
evaluation were seen as supplementary and supportive to counseling, group 
procedures, and consultation. Ferguson (1963) emphasized the same theme of 
counseling as the core service: **No longer is it viewed merely as a technique 
and limited to vocational and educational matters, counseling is regarded as the 
central service in the guidance program" (p. 40). 

The emphasis on counseling during the 1960s had deep historical roots. It 
began to emerge in the 1920s under the clinical model name and the intense 
interest in personal adjustment that followed. It was reinforced further, however, 
according to Hoyt (1974) by the NDEA Title V-B Training Institutes whose 
enrollees by law were either counselors or teachers and by the standards used 
by the U.S.O.E. ^e whether or not a proposal from a training institution 
was acceptable ' ading. These factors, Hoyt suggested, led the training 
institutes to plac a heavy emphasis on the counseling function . . . The 

emphasis vvas on counseling and counselors, not on guidance and guidance 
programs ... (p. 504). 
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School Counselor Model 

The services model for guidance was not the only model being advocated for 
guidance in the 1960s, however. As increasing numbers of counselors entered 
the schools, less emphasis was given to guidance programs and more to the role 
and functions of school counselors. In fact, to many individuals, what school 
counselors did became the guidance program. Hence, literally hundreds of ar- 
ticles were written (and are still written today) about the role and functions of 
school counselors. The need for such statements was heightened considerably 
by competition from other pupil personnel workers as they too sought to establish 
themselves and their roles in the schools, particularly when the Commission on 
Guidance in American Schools proposed that: 

. . the confusing term guidance services be abandoned and that pupil personnel 
services be seen as the activities of the school counselor, the school psychologist, 
the school social worker, the school health officer, and the school attendance officer 
Pupil personnel services thus became broader than any so-called guidance services 
and yet a central function of such services is the work of the school counselor. 
(Wrenn, 1962. p. 142) 

Wrenn (1962), in his landmark work. The Counselor in a Changing World, 
also emphasized the work of the counselor. He delineated four major functions 
for i e school co'jnselor. 

It IS recommended, that the professional job description ot a school counselor specify 
that he perform four major functions, (a) counsel with students; (b) consult with 
teachers, administrators, and parents as they in turn deal with students; (c) study 
the changing facts about the student population and interpret what is found to school 
t vimmittees and administrators, (d) coordinate counseling resources in school and 
between school and community From two-thirds to three-fourths of the counselor's 
time, tn eithei elementar> or high school, should be committed to the first two of 
these functions, (p 137) 

In a similar fashion, Roeber (1963) outlined proposed school counselors* 
functiuiii.. He suggested that counselors engage in helping relationships including 
individual counselmg, group procedures, and consulting In addition, the coui. 
selor would have supporting responsibilities including pupil-environment studies, 
program development, and personal development. This emphasis on the coun- 
selor during the 1960s came at a time when some individuals were calling for 
"the abandonment of the term guidance as it is associated with services provided 
by a counselor'* (Roeber, p. 22).. 

Elementary Guidance and Counseling Emerges 

Finally, the 1960s witnessed the birth of elementary school guidance, cul- 
minating a gestation period of over 50 years Professional literature indicated 
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thai elementary counselors were employed as early as 19 10 in the Boston sc'iools. 
Apparently, however, the secondary school emphasis was so strong during the 
early years that little attention was paid to work in the elementary school. What 
attention there was proved to be heavily occupational in nature. Witness the 
publication of a book by McCracken and Lamb titled Occupational Information 
in the Elementary School published in 1923. 

Faust (1968) divided the emergence of elementary school counselors into three 
time periods. The first period he titled traditional. It stretched from the beginnings 
of the guidance movement m 1908 through 1940s. During this period, elementary 
guidance borrowed methods and techniques extensively from secondary school 
guidance practice. Fo'-^he next 15 years, **om 1 950 to 1965, elementary guidance 
bc^ai to change. Faust called it the neotraditional*st period characterized by a 
deemphasis on traditional secondary methods coupled with more emphasis on 
group counseling and learning climates. Finally, in the middle 1960s, the de- 
velopmental ist penod emerged. According to Faust, elementary school coun- 
selors had arrived with an identity of their own. The emphasis now was 
dcvelopnK'^jal, not crisis-centered. Individual and group work were stressed. 

The developmental emphasis was reinforced by a preliminary report of the 
Joint ACES-ASCA Committee on the Elementary School Counselor that ap- 
peared in the February , 1 966, issue of the Personnel aru Guidance Journal, Its 
central focus was "on the child and teacher m the ecucative process'' (Faust, 
1968, p. 74). Effective learning climates were to be central. 

The Call To Change 

Beginning in the 1960s but particularly in the 1970s the concept of guidance 
for development emerged Tht call came to reorient guidance from what had 
become an ancillarv. Lrisis-oriented service to a comprehensive program. The 
call for reorientation came from diverse sources, incli ' ng a renewed interest 
in vocaMonal-carcer guidance and its theoretical base of career development, 
Loncem about the efficacy of the prevailing approach to guidance in the schools, 
concern about accountability and evaluation, and a renewed interest in devel- 
opmental guidance 

Vocational-Career Guidance 

The resurgence of interest in vocational-career guidance that began in the 
1960s was aided, in part, by a series of na..onal conferences on the topic. These 
conferences were funded through the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and late- 
the Vocational Amendments of 1968 It is clear from Ho>t\ (1974) acc()unt of 
these conferences that the> contributed substantially to the icnewed interest in 
the term guulance and its practice in the schools. 
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In addition, the resurgence of interest in vocational-career guidance also was 
aided by a number of career guidance projects begun in the 1960s, Among them 
was the Developmental Career Guidance Project, begun in 1964 in Detroit to 
provide career guidance for disadvantaged yor*h. It was one of the early de- 
velopmental career guidance programs, one th. accumulated sufficient evalu- 
ative data to support the further development of comprehensive guidance 
programming in schools (Leonard & Vriend, 1975). 

Concern About the Prevailing Approach 

Paralleling the resurgence of interest in vocational-career guidance was a 
growing concern about the efficacy of the counselor-clinical-services approach 
in schools. Particular concern was expressed about an overemphasis on the one- 
to-one relationship model of counseling and the tendency of counselors to focus 
mainly on crises and problems. 

The traditional one-to-one relationship in counseling which we have cherished and 
perhaps overvalued wilK of course, continue. But it is quite likely that the conception 
of the counselor as a roombound agent of behavior change must be critically reap- 
praised. The counselor of the future wiil likely serve as a social catalyst, interacting 
in a two-person relationship with the counselee part of the time, but also serving 
as a facilitator of the environmental and human conditions which arc known to 
promote the counselee*s total psychological development, including vocational de- 
velopment. (Borow, 1965, p. 88) 

This same issue was discussed from a slightly different perspective in an 
exchange between Brammer (1968) and Felix (1968) Brammer proposed the 
abandonment of the guidance model for counsdorD and the adoption of a coun- 
seling psychologist model in its place. Felix, in a reply to Brammer, sharply 

sagreed with Brammer*s recommendation, pointing out that the counseling 
psychologist model was not valid for a school setting. Felix instead recommended 
an educational model for guidance. Similarly Aubrey (1969) recommended an 
educational model as opposed to a therapy model by pointing out that the therapy 
model was at odds or even frequently incongruent with educational objectives. 

During the 1960s there were also cvpressions of concern about the potency 
of the guidance services concept and the need for more meaningful reconcep- 
tualizations for guidance, if guidance were to reach higher levels of development 
(Roeber, Walz, & Smith, 1969). This same theme was echoed by Sprinthall 
(1971). 

It IS probdbl> not an understatement tu sd> that the service concept has so dominated 
guidance and counseling that more basic ^nd significant questions are not even 
acknowledged, let alone answered Instead, the counselor assumes a service ori- 
cntatior that limits and defmcs his role to minor administrative procedures (p 20) 
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The Accountability Movement 

The call for change in guidance was reinforced by the accountability movement 
in education, which had begun during the 1960s. As education was being held 
accountable fonts outcomes, so too was guidance. It was apparent that it would 
be necessary for counselors to state guidance goals and objectives in measurable 
outcome terms and show how these goals and objectives were related to the 
general goals of education. Dickinson (1969-70) made this point when he stated 
that "counselors must turn their attention to setting specific goals if we are to 
remain a major force in education. This is going to be a difficult task, and we 
must begin now'' (p. 16). 

Wellman and Twiford (1961) also stressed this point when they stated that 
the one appropnate measure of the value of a guidance program was its impact 
on students. Later in the 1960s personnel of the National Study of Guidance 
under the direction of Wellman ( 1968) developed a systems model for evaluation. 
A taxonomy of guidance objectives classified in three domains of educational,^ 
vocational, and social development accompanied the model. Wellman's model 
and its companion taxonomy of objectives served as a basis for a number of 
evaluation models that began appearing in the late 1960s and early 1970s. A 
Process Guide for the Development of Objectr <^s, originally pubii^^hed by the 
California State Department of Education »ri 1970 and later published b> the 
California Personnel and Guidance Association (Sullivan & O'Hare, 1971), is 
an example of one such model. 

The accountability movement, with its focus on measurable outcomes, pre- 
sented u real problem for counselors, however. The traditional service approach 
emphasized tethni jues of guidance rather than purpose of guidance (Sprinthall, 
1971). As a result, counselors were known for the techniques they used, not for 
the outcomes these techniques produced in individuals. This perspective was 
supported by counselor education programs because the focus of such programs 
tended to be mainly on counselors and techniques and not as much on guidance 
program outcomes. Apparently, it was assumed that guidance techniques, par- 
ticularly individual counseling, were difficult to learn and. therefore, a majority 
of training time needed to be devoted to them. Learning how to develop and 
manage a guidance program with an emphasis on measurable outcomes, it was 
felt, need not be stressed as much, because such things could be learned on the 
job (Gysbers, 1969a). 

Developmental Guidance 

Finally, in the 1960s, the term developmental guidance was heard with in- 
creasing frequency Mathewson (1962), in discussing future trends for guidance, 
suggested that although adjustive guidance was popular, a long-term movement 
toward developmental forms of guidance would probably prevail. 
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In spite of present tendencies, a long-term movement toward educative and devel- 
opmental forms of guidance in schools may yet prevail for these reasons, the need 
to develop all human potentialities, the persistence and power of human individu- 
ality, the effects of dynamic educative experience, the necessity for educational 
adaptability, the comparative costs, and the urge to preserve human freedom, 
(p. 375) 

Similarly » Zaccana ( 1 966) stressed the impoiiarice ot and need for developmental 
guidance. He pointed out that developmental guidance was a concept in tran- 
sition, that it was in tune with the times but still largely untried in practice. 

Developmental Programs Emerge 

In the early 1970s the accountability movement intensified. It was joined by 
increasing interest in career development theory, research, and practice and their 
educational manifestations » in career guidance, and in career education. Other 
educational movements such as psychological education » moral education » and 
process education also emerged. In addition, interest in the development of 
comprehensive systematic approaches to guidance program development and 
management continued to increase. The convergence of these movements in the 
early 1970s served as a stimulus to continue the task of defining guidance 
developmentally in measurable individual outcome terms — as a program in its 
own right rather than as services ancillary to other programs. 

By 1970 d substantial amount of preliminary work had been done in developing 
basic ideas, vocabular> . and constructs to define guidance in comprehensive- 
developmental-outcome terms. As earl> as 19.61 Glanz identified and described 
four basic nriodels for organizing guidance because of his concern about the lack 
of discemible patterns for implementing guidance in the schools. Tiedenian and 
Field (1962) issued call to make guidance an integral part of the educational 
process The> also stressed the need for a developmental, liberating perspective 
of guidance. Zaccana (1965) stressed the need to examine developmental task*' 
as a basis for determining the goals of guidance. Shaw and Tuel (1966) developed 
a model for a guidance program de^.^ned to serve all students. At the elementary 
level Dinkme>er (1966) emphasized the need for developmental counseling by 
describing pertinent thild development research that supported a developmental 
perspective. 

Paralleling the prehminar> work on ideas, vocabulary, and constructs was the 
application of systems thinking to guidance. Based on a na'^onwide survey of 
vocational guidance in 1968. a systems model for vocational guidance was 
developed at the Center for Vocational and Technical Education in Columbus» 
Ohio. The model focused on student behavioral objectives, alternative activities* 
program evaluation, and implementation strategies (Campbell. Dworkin» Jack- 
son» Hoeltzel. Parsons, & Lacey, 1971), Ryan (1969)» Thoresen (1969)» and 
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Hosford and Ryan (1970) also proposed the use of systems theory and systems 
techniques for the development and improvement of comprehensive guidance 
programs. 

On the West Coast McDaniel (19V0) proposed a model for guidance called 
Youth Guidance Systems. It was organized around goals, objectives, programs, 
implementation plans, and designs for evaluation. The primary student outcome 
in this model was considered to be decision making. Closely related to this model 
was the Comprehensive Career Guidance System (CCGS) developed by person- 
nel at the American Institutes for Research (Jones, Nelson, G^nschow, & Ham- 
ilton, 1971; Jones, Hamilton, Ganschow, Helliwell, Wolfl. 1972). The CCGS 
was designed to plan, implement, and evaluate guidance programs systemati- 
cally. Systems thinking also undergirded Ryan and Zeran*s (1972) approach to 
the organization and administration of guidance services. They stressed the need 
for a systems approach to guidance in order to ensure the development and 
implementation of an accountable piogram. Finally, a systematic approach to 
guidance was advocated in the PLAN (Program of Learning in Accordance with 
Needs) System of individualized Education (Dunn, 1972). GuJ? Mce was seen 
as a major component of PLAN and was treated as an integral part of the regular 
instructional program. 

The task of defining guidance in comprehensive developmcntal-Ov ^.ome terms 
received s/bstantial support from these approache> that applu-d systems thinking 
to guidance, Additional support was provided b> the development in a number 
of 5tatcs in the earl> 1970s of state guides for integrating career development 
into the o'jhool currn jium. One such guide v.us developed in August i970 by 
the State of Wisconsin (Drier, 1971), closcI> followed b> the development of 
the California Model tor Career Development in the summer 1971 ^California 
State Depanment of Education, 1971). 

The idea of implementing Lareer development through the LurriLulum did not, 
of course, originate with these models. As early as 1914 Davis had outlined 
sulH a curriculum Of more immediate interest, however, js the work of Ten- 
n>son, Soldahl, and Mueller (1965) entitled The Tauhers Roh :ri Career De- 
\tlopmi nt and the Airlie House Cuiilerence in Ma> 1966 on the topic "ImplemenUng 
Career Development Thcor> and Research through the Curriculum,*' sponsored 
b> the National Vocational Guidance .Association (Ashcraft, 1966). Later in the 
1960s and earl> 1970s came the work of such theorists and practitioners as 
G> sbers ( 1 969b), Herr (1969), Hansen (1970), and Tennyson and Hansen ( 1971 ), 
all of whom spoke to the need to integrate > areer development concepts into the 
.umculum. Through thjse efforts and others like them, careei development 
concepts began to be translated into individual outcomes and *he resulting goals 
and objectives arranged sequentially, K-12. 

Concurrent with these efforts, a national effort was begun to assist the states in 
developing and implementing state models or guides for career guidance, counseling, 
and placement OnJul> I, 1971, the Universit> of Missoun-Columbia was awarded 
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a U.S. Office of Education gran! to assist each state, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico in developing models or guides for implementing career guid- 
ance, counseling, and placement programs in local schools. This project was 
the next step in a program of work begun as a result of a previous project at the 
university, a project that conducted a national conference on career guidance, 
counseling, and placement in October 1969 and regional conferences across the 
country during the soring of 1970. All 50 states, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico were involved in the 1971 proje- *. and by the time the project ended 
in 1974. 44 states had developed some type ol guide or model for career guidance, 
counseling, and placement. As a part of the assistance provided to tUe states, 
project staff conducted a national conference in January 1972 and developed a 
manual (Gysbers & Moore, 1974) to be used by the states as they developed 
their own guides 

B; the early 1970s it was clear tnat the movement toward developing and 
iii.j/iementing comprehensive, developmental guidance programs was well under 
way. Influenced by career development theory and research, the accountability- 
evaluation movement, and systems thinking, the earher promise of guidance for 
development began to take on form and substance. Career development theory 
and research offered the content and objectives (Herr & Cramer, 1972, Walz, 
Smith, & Benjamin, 1974, Tennyson, Hansen, Klaurens, & Anholz, 1975), the 
emphasis on aLLOuntabilit>-cvaluation provided the impetus, knowledge, and 
methods to plan, structure, implement and judge guidance prov^rams (O'Harc 
Lasser, 1971, Mease & Benson, 1973, Wellman & Moore, 1975), and systems 
thinking provided a vva> to s>stematiLally organize evaluation (Ryan, 1969, 
Thoresen, 1969, Hosford & R>an, 1970, McDaniel, 1970, Jones, Nelson, Gan~ 
schow, & Hamilton, 1971, Jones, Hamilton, Ganschow, Helliwell, & Wolff, 
1972; Ryan&Zcran, 1972). 

As the 1970s continued tti unfold, professional literature devoted to the why 
and how of developing and implementing s>stematic accountable guidance pro- 
grams Lontmucd to be written. Humes (1972) urged consideration of applying 
the planning, programming, budgeting s>stem (PPBS) to guidance programs. 
Ha>s (1^/2) stressed the need for guidance programs to be accountable. Pulvino 
and Sanborn (1972) underlined the same point, and then described a commu- 
nications s> stem for planning and carr> ing out guidance and counseling activities. 
Koch (1974) issued a more cautious call to accountability through behavioral 
objectives. He outlined possible negative side effects and then listed conditions 
through which behavioral objective writing for guidance could come to fruition. 
In a similar manner Gubser (1974) stressed the point that for counselor account- 
abilit) to take place the school s>stem must also be accountable One cannot be 
accountable independently of the other. 

As the movement toward planning and implementing systeniatic develop- 
mental and accountable guioance programs m the early 1970s became more 
sophisticat^^d, theoretical models began to be translated into practical, w. Aable 
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model'; to be implemented in the schools. One vehicle used in this translation 
process v/as an expanded conception of career guidance. An example effort in 
this reg?jd began in 1972 in Mesa, Arizona (McKinnon & Jones, 1975). The 
guidance staff in Mesa felt the need to reorient their guidance program to make 
it more accountable. The vehicle they chose to do this was a comprehensive 
career guidance program that included needs assessment, goals and objectives 
development, and related guidance activities. In cooperation with the American 
Institutes for Research, competency-based training packages weri written to train 
staff in program development and implementation methods arid procedures. 

A similar example effort was begun at the Grossmont Union High School 
District m the state of California in 1974 (Jacobson & Mitchell, 1975). Guidance 
personnel in the district chose the California Model for Career Development 
(California State Department of Education, 1971) to supply the content of the 
program and then proceeded to lay out a systematic, developmental career guid- 
ance program. Another example occurred in Georgia when the Georgia State 
Department of Education initiated a project funded by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation to coordinate the efforts of several Georgia school systems in planning 
and implementing comprehensive* career guidance programs. The goal of the 
project was to develop a career guidance system based on student needs, focusmg 
on a team approach and curriculum-based strategies (Dagley, 1974) 

On July 1 , 1974, the American Institutes for Research began work on bringing 
together program planning efforts previousl> undertaken b> the Pupil Personnel 
Di vision of the California State Department of Education and their own Youth 
Development Research Program in Mesa, Arizona, and elsewhere (Jones, Hcl- 
liwell, & Ganschow, 1975) This resulted in the development of 1 2 competency- 
based staff development modules on developing Lomprehensr : career guidance 
programs K-12 A' part of the project, the modules were field-tested in two 
school districts in California m the summer of 1975 and in a preservice class of 
guidance and counseling majors at the Universit> of Missouri-Columbia in the 
fall of 1975 A final report of this project was issued b> the American Institutes 
for Research in January 1976 (Dayton, 1976). Later Jones, Dayton, and Gelatt 
(1977) used the 12 modules as a point of departure to suggest a systematic 
approach in planning and evaluating human service programs. 

The work that began in the early 1970s on guidance program models was 
continued and expanded as the 1970s unfolded. In May 1975 a special issue of 
the Personnel and Guidance Journal entitled "Career Development. Guidance 
and Education,** edited by Hansen and Gysbers (1975), was published. In it a 
number of articles described program models and examples of programs in 
operation. In 1976 the Amencan College Testing Program published a program- 
matic model for guidance, it was tilled River City High School Guidance Serv ices. 
A Conceptual Model (American College Testing Program, 1976). 

The systems approach to program development, first emphasized in the late 
1960s, continued to receive important emphasis in the later part of the 1970s. 
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Ewens, Dobson, and Seals (1976) descnbed and discussed a systems approach 
to career guidance and beyond. In a similar fashion, although using the 
traditional sei-vices model, Ryan (1978) presented a systems approach to the 
organization and adminsitration of guidance services. 

By the later part of the 1970s an increasing number of articles, monographs, 
and books were being published on varous aspects of comprehensive guidance 
programming. Brown (1977) discussed the organization and evaluation of ele- 
mentary school guidance services using the threc-C's approach of counseling, 
consulting, and coordinating. Upton, Lowrey, Mitchell, Varenhorst, and Ben- 
venuti ( 1978) descnbed procedures for developing a career guidance curriculum 
and presented leadership strategies to teach the procedures to those who would 
implement the curriculum. Ballast and Shoemaker ( 1978) outlined and described 
a step-by-step approach to developing a comprehensive K- 12 guidance program. 
Campbell, Rodebaugh, and Shaltry (1978) edited a handbook that presented 
numerous examples of career guidance programs, practices, and models. Herr 
and Cramer ( 1979) described and discussed a systematic planning approach for 
career guidance, delineating goals, objectives, and activities for elementary, 
junior, and high schools as well as for higher and adult education. And finally, 
Hilton (1979) provided a conceptual frame' .ork for career guidance in the sec- 
ondary school. 

In an article in the handbook b> Campbell, Rodebaugh, and Shaltry, Gysbers 
( 1978) hsteii and descnbed a number of s> steinatic approaches to comprehensive 
guidance programming, including the Career Planning Support System (Camp- 
bell, 1977) and the Cooperative Rural Guidance System (Drier, 1976), both 
developed at the Nationc-l Center for Research in Vocational Education, Colum- 
bus, Ohio Another similar approach developed during the later 1970s was the 
Programmatic Approach to Guidance Excellence. PaGE 2 (Peterson & Treichel, 
1978) Finally, articles b> Mitchell (1978) and Mitchell and Gysbers (1978) 
described the need for comprehensive guidance programs an<i provided recom- 
mendations for how to develop and implement such programs, and a publication 
b> Halasz-Salster and Peterson (1979) presented descriptions of different guid- 
ance planning models. 

The later half of the 1970s also witnessed increasing legislative activity to 
mandate comprehensive, developmental guidance programming m schools For 
example, developmental elementary school guidance was identified as a critical 
<?reaof education in the state of Oklahoma The 1978 state legislature appropnated 
SI 72 million to be distributed to schools on the basis of S5,000 per program 
(Fisher, 1978) Grants are made to eligible schools provided the schools meet 
these minimum criteria, staiemc. of philosphy , needs assessment, program goals, 
objectives, activities, evaluation of objectives, program evaluation, review, and 
modification, personnel, student ratio, physical facilities, materials and equip- 
ment, budget, cross-level program articulation, and professional growth and 
Hevelopment. Similar manJ^Mng efforts were undertaken by a task force of 
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guidance professionals in California in 1977 (Hooper, 1977), In addition, on 
September 28, 1979, a bill, H,R, 5477, titled ^'Elementary School Guidance 
and Counseling Incentive Act of 1979,** was introduced in the U,S, House of 
Representatives, Tiie purpose of this bill was to **assure the accessibility of 
developmental guidance and counseling to all children of elementary school age 
by providing funds for comprehensive elementary school guidance and coun- 
seling programs,** 

At the same time that attention was being given to state and federal legislation 
and mandates, some states were developing planning models for guidance. For 
example, personnel at Marshall Univcr^' v undertook a project to develop a 
planning model and a state plan for improving comprehensive systems of career 
guidance in West Virginia The plan includes offering community-based guidance 
services, upgrading guidance services personnel, and evaluating guidance ser- 
vices programs for students, out-of-school youth, and adults (West Virginia 
Department of Education, ) /9), 

Comprehensive Guidance Programs: 
Putting the Idea Into Practice in the 1980s and 1990s 

As the 1970s drc\A to a close, it was clear thai tradit'jnal patterns of organizing 
and managing guidance and eounscitng in the nation :, schools were being reex- 
uHiined and that new patterns were being recommended (Herr, 1979). The coun- 
selor-chnical-scrvices inodcl of the previous decade was gradually being 
encompassed L<,iic'cptuall\ if not >ct ;n practice b> the idea of developmentally 
based comprehensive guidincc programs. The American School Counselor 
Association had endorsed this change in a position statement entitled ' The School 
Counselor and the Guidance and Counseling Program" in 1974. It was reviewed 
and reaffirmed in 1980 In 1978 the association also had adopted a position 
statement entitled The School Cou^iselor and Developmental Guidance.*' It too 
v\as reviewed and revised in 1984. ^haw and Goodyear (1984) endorsed this 
change b> stressing the need for guidance specialists to ' make concrete, nritten, 
and reasonable proposals for the delivery of primary preventive services so that 
some of their less professional and highly scattered responsibilities can be di- 
minished" (p. 446) 

Thus, the work of putting comprehensive guidance programs into place in the 
schools continued m the 1980s Gysbers and Moore (1981) published a book 
entitled Impronn^ GuuiatK t Programs. It provided a theoretical base and a step- 
step process to develop and implement comprehensive school guidance pro- 
grams It was based, m part, on their earlier work in directing the University of 
Missouri project m the 1970s tu assist the states m developing and implementing 
state models or guides for career guidance, counseling, and placement (Gysbers 
& Moore, 1974). 
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In a document entitled Guulafue 1984, the Ministn uf Education of Ontano* 
Caiiada. stated that "each school shall have on file a wntten guidance program 
. . " {p 4). The Ministr> also stated that "The aims of the guidance program 
shall be achie\cd through guidance instruction and counseling. Both are essential 
components of a complete gu dancc program. A balance shall be maintained in 
the time allotted to each" ip. 4) Also in 1984, Hargens and G>sbers presented 
a case stud\ ot hou one school district had remodeled and revitalized its school 
guidance program so that it was developmental and comprehensive. 

In 1986. the state of .Missouri published a draft version of "Missouri Com- 
prehensive Guidance" ( 1986; It presented Missouri s plan to help school dis- 
tricts ti) develop, implement, and evaluate comprehensive, sVstematic school 
guidance programs that had begun during the 1984 85 school >ear. Also. Wis- 
consin published 5t/k/(>/ dninstlirii; Programs A Rtsoune and Planning Guide 
iVvilson. 1986) This document was the result of work begun in 1984 to reex- 
amine the school counselor's role Also, in 1986. the National School Boards 
Association passed a resolution that supported comprehensive programs of guid- 
ance and counseling m the schools. (National School Boards Association. 1986). 
The College Entrance Examination Board issued a report in 1986 that has direct 
relevance to comprehensive guidance programs m the schools It was entitled 
Kttpuii: tht Options Optn RtKommtndations. It was based on the work of the 
Commission on Precollege Guidance and Counseling begun in 1984. In its 
rccommendatums the board urged that schov»ls establish comprehensive and de- 
velopmental guidance programs, kindergarten through the 12(h grade. 

Henderson ( 1987). m her article. "A Comprehensive School Guidance Pro- 
gram at Work described how a comprehensive guidance program was designed 
and was being implemented in a large school district in Texas. She described 
the content of a comprehensive program as well as the process used to implement 
it .Also, the School Climate and Student Support Services Unit of the California 
State Department of Education (1987) proposed the establishment of niialit) 
standards for a model guidance program. These standards identify tour broad 
stude-^' outcotnes and four program elements. The> are as follows. 



1 Students acquire regular and timel> information to enable therr to make 
mfonned decisions 

2 Students develop self-.'ianagement and planning skills 

1 Students are assisted m overcoming disabling educational personal social 
problems 

4 Students experience a supportive and rewardm, leaming environment 

5 There is a v\ritten. publicized progratn that reflects needs according to 
prioritv 
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6. Leadership roles within guidance and counseling are evident. 

7. The guidance program is comprehensive and provides for staff develop- 
ment. 

8. The program is reviewed continually and renewed annually. 



What began at the turn of the ceniur> m the schools under the term vocational 
guidance, with a selection and placement focus, and then shifted in the 1920s, 
?930s» 1940s* and 1950s to i focus on personal adjustment organized around a 
counselor-clinical-services model, has now assumed a developmental focus or- 
ganized around the concept of ^ mprehensive program. Selection, placement, 
and adjustment remain, but are incorporated in the concept of development. 
Organizationall) the concept of a comprehensi\e program has encompassed the 
counselor-clinical-services model and is now beginning to become a major way 
of oi]ganizing and managing guidance in the schools. 

Wh> is the history of the evolution of guidance in the schools presented in 
chapter 1 important? h is important because it helps us understand why and how 
current organization and management structures for guidance evolved. It also is 
important because it helps us understand wh> and how the concept of compre- 
hensive guidance programs emerged in response to dissatisfaction with these 
current structures. 

Wh; are the terms comprehensive and program important? They are imp>Grtant 
because the> call attention to the following premises that do and will undergird 
the organization and managem'^nt of guidance in the schools in the 1980s and 



First, guidance is a program. As a program it has characteristics similar to 
other programs in education, including: 

1 . student outcomes (student competencies); 

2. activities and processes to assist students in achieving these outcomes, 

3. professionally recognized personnel; and 

4. mateiiils and resources 

Second r guidance programs are developmental and comprehensive. They are 
developmental in that guidance activities are conducted on a regular and planned 
basis to assist students to achieve specified competencies. Although immediate 
and cnsis needs of students are to be met, a major fcjus of a developmental 
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program is to provide all students with experiences to help them grow and 
develop. Guidance programs are comprehensive in that a full range of actn ities 
and services such as assessment, information, consultation, counseling, referral, 
placement, follow-up, and follow-through are provided. 

Third, guidance programs feature a team approach A comprehensive, de- 
velopmental program of guidance is based on the assumption that all school staff 
are involved. At the same time, it is understood thai professionally certified 
school counselors are central to the program. School counselors provide direct 
services to students as well as work in consultative and collaborative relations 
Nvith other members of the guidance team, members of the school staff, parents, 
and members of the community. 

Based on ih^ understanding we have gained from a review of how guidance 
has been conceptualized and institutionalized in the schools over the years, 've 
are read) to examine a new organization and management structure for guidance. 
The chapters that follow provide the theoretical and practical specifics about 
how to organize and manage guidance, using the concept of a comprehensive 
program The issues involved, the procedures and methods to be used, and the 
resources and personnel required are presented in detail 
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CHAPTER 2 



A COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 

GUIDANCE PROGRAM: 
GETTING ORGANIZED TO GET 
THERE FROM WHERE YOU ARE 



Traditional patterns of organizing guidance in the schools arc giving way to 
the comprehensive program concept. This major trend was brought into sharp 
focus in chapter 1 as the evolution of guidance in the schools was described. 
Although it is a major trend, it is not yet a reality. 

This trend is not yet a reality because school counselors are still expected to 
fulfill multiple, often conflicting roles. They are expected to woric in the cur- 
riculum; conduct placement, follow-up, and follow-through activities; and do 
community outreach. In addition, they are expected to continue such guidance 
functions as crisis counseling and teacher and parent consultation as well as 
testing, scheduling, and other administrative-clerical duties. School counselors 
want to respond to new needs and expectations but often f'nd that the press of 
their exist/ng duties interferes with or actually prevents them from doing so. As 
a resuit, school counselors find themselves in a quandary, and, hence, role 
conflict often is prevalent. 

The range of counselor responsibilities and func.ions vary not u'^ly among school 
districts but among schools in the same district. The school principal is predominant 
in determining the daily routine of counselors and, while citing the support their 
principals provide them, many counselors bemoaned the plethora of administrative 
tasks they are called upon to perform. Without standard position descriptions, coun- 
selors *Till vacuums** with the result that counseLrs are expected tv. do **too much 
for too many.** (Commission on Precollege Guidance and Counseling, 1986, 
p. 38.) 

One reason for this dilemma is that current organizational p?ttek,is of guidance 
in many schools are still based on an ancillary services concept loosely grouped 
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around broad role and function statements. It is an undefined program. As a 
result, school counselors continue to find themselves in mainly supportive, re* 
medial roles, roles that are not seen as mainstream by ^st people. And, what 
is worse, ♦his concept reinforces the practice of having counselors do many 
inappropriate tasks because such tasks can be justified as being of service to 
someone. The following list is typical. 

• Counselors register and schedule all new students; 

• Counselors are respoho'ble for giving ability and achievement tests. 

• Counselors talk to new students concerning school rules; 

• Counselors change students' schedules; 

• Counselors are responsible for signing excuses for students who are tardy 
or absent; 

• Counselors teach classes when teachers are absent. 

• Counselors do senior grade checks; 

• Counselors are assigned lunchroom duty; 

• Counselors arrange class schedules for students; 

• Students are sent to the counselor for disciplinary action; 

• Counselors send students home who are not appropriately dressed; 

• Counselors compute grade-point averages; 

• Counselors fill out student reports and records; 

• Counselors are in charge of student records; 

• Counselors supervise stud> nails; and 

• Counselors assist with duties in the principal's office. 

Another reason for thi* jumble of duties is that some counselors are unwilling 
to see others playing a roie in the delivery of the guidance program. They teel 
that it is their job to carry out the total program. In aciiition,^ ^ome counselors 
take their occupational title literally. They do counseling only (particularly one- 
to-one), and. as a result are reluctant to take on nev competencies to carry out 
the broader functions of a comprehensive guidance program. 

Given this situation, the challenge that we face as school counselo;& and 
guidance program leaders i ^ how to make the transition from the ancillary services 
concept of guidance, with a wide variety of tasks involved, to a omprehensive 
program, a program that is an equal partner with other programs in education. 
How do we take an undefined program, improve it, and make it a defined 
program? 

Making the transition is complex and difficult It means carrying out duties 
provided by the current organizational plan at the same time as planning and 
trying out new duties derred from a new organizational plan. It tan be done, 
but it is difficult. Mnie-consuming, and often frustrating 

A number of issues and conditions need to be considered in planning the 
process of change that .tc prerequisite to making the transition to a comprehensive 
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school guidance program Thus, attention in chapter 2 is first given to what is 
involved in making the all-important decision to change. Then, necessary con- 
ditions for change are discussed Next, the topics of expecting resistance and 
appreciating the challenges involved in the change process are presented. This 
IS followed b> discussion of the need to develop trust among staff so that changes 
can occur smoothly Finall> , chapter 2 describes how to form groups to participate 
in the change process such as a steering committee, an advisory committee, :ind 
work groups 

Decide That You Want To Change 

The initial stimulus to move to a comprehensive guidance program may come 
from counselors, or it may come from parents, students, school administration, 
the school board, orcommun)t> organizations. No matter where the initial stim- 
ulus comes from, however, the total K-12 guidance staff must be involved in 
responding to it with administration involvement and support. The decision to 
change, we believe, must be made jointly by the school counselors and admin- 
istrators involved Because this is a key decision that wili change how guidance 
and counseling are delivered in the schools, it requires time. 

in one school district the guidance staff met several times with the full en- 
dorsement of administration to assess the need to change. They compared and 
contrasted activities they thought they should be providing with those they ac- 
tually were providing Based on this comparison thev decided to take a detailed 
look at their program **In retrospect, this was a key decision because it was at 
this point that the staff decided to take charge of their own destiny rather than 
leave it to fate or for others to decide.'' (Hargens & Gysbers, 1984, p. 121). 
Once consensus was obtained among the guidance staff, the decision was shared 
with the administration* and its support was ootained to proceed. 

When the issue of changing has been fully discussed, consensus must be 
reached on how to respond. School counselors and administrators may decide 
to maintain the program as it is and not to change Or, as in the school district 
cited above, the decision to change may be made jointly. If the decision to 
change is made, it is imperative that a majority of staff (counselors and admin- 
istrators) agree to be involved tull> in whatever it takes to change their guidance 
program, to make it comprehensive. K-12 

Understand the Necessary Conditions for Effective Change 

As changes are being contemplated concerning how guidance activities should 
be organized and implemented, it is important to understand that certain orga- 
nizational, structural, and political conditions must be addressed during the 
organizational phase il successful change is to occur. What are some of these 
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conditions"^ How should the> be addressed during this phase of the planning 
process? 

General Conditions to Consider 

The guidance staff of the Los Alamos. New Mexico, public schools found 
that six conditions were important to them as they considered the change process. 
These included (1) counselors committed to program improvement, (2) coun- 
selors committed to change, if change is needed, (3) counselors committed to 
formulating specific goals. (4) support for the guidance program leader from 
administration and counselors. (5) funding for inservtce training, and (6) backing 
from the local school board in the initial stages as well as throughout the program 
improvement process (Engel, Castille, & Neely. 1978) 

Mitchell and Gysbcrs (1978) provided a similar list of conditions that they 
felt were prerequisite for successful transition to a comprehensive guidance 
program. 

1 All staff members art* involved 

2 All staff mcml>crs arc committed to the common objective, total integrated 
development of individual students. 

3 The administration is committed to the comprehensive approach and is willing 
to negotiate (trade ofO, helping staff members identify current activities that do 
not contribute to pnont> outcomes and supporting staff members' abandonment 
o^ such activities in favor of those that do contribute to priority outcomes 

4 All staff members see the comprehensive systematic counseling and guidance 
program as a function of the total staff rather than the exclusive responsibility 
of the counselor* 

5 Counselors are billing to give up such "security blankets" as writing lengthy 
reports of their contacts with counselees or seeing counselees individually on 
matters better addressed in a group 

6 Counselors arc interested in acquiring con;petencies. 

7 Staff development activities to help staff members acquire competencies needed 
for successful implementation of a comprehensive program arc provided, 

8 Time is mf ailable for planning and designing the program and the evalu- 
ation, witl iterested groups participating (students, parents, teachers, coun- 
selors, administrators, anu ^.ommunity). 

9 Program developers design an incremental transition rarhcr than abrupt transition 
that Ignores the need for continuing many current activities and thrusts, (p. 36) 

Making the transition from guidarxe as an ancillary service to guidance as a 
comprehensive program is not easy, automatic, or rapid. It involves changing 
the behavior patterns of students, parents, the teaching staff, the community, 
and the guidance staff Becaus'^ jf this. Mitchell and Gysbers (1978) pointed 
out that although all nine conditions are important, none is more important than 
the last "Abrupt change is difficult and anxiety-producing, it tends to cause 
participants in the change to build bamers against it" (p. 36) 
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Visions of Desired rrograms 

Because modifying an existing school guidance program or planring and 
implementing a ncu program is complex and time-consuming, it is important 
to establish m the beginning a vision of the desired program. This involves 
hav ing an idea of the content and structure of a comprehensive program that 
will make sense in your school district It also involves knowing the change 
processes to use, the timelines involved in making the transition, and the materials 
and resources that may be required. 

A number of writers have descnbcd a variety of ways of going about :he 
change process The> have outlined and described what may be involved in the 
program planning and implementing process. Ballast and Shoemaker (1978, p. 
7) defined program development as a systematic process that includes the fol- 
lowing components and sequence, identifying guidance department needs, gen- 
erating support for program development, establishing departmental leadership, 
prepanng the proposal for leadership development, involving key decision mak- 
ers, identifying current services and activities, developing tools for the assess- 
ment of student needs, administering needs surveys, tabulating the results of 
needs surveys, identifying pnonty items of needs surveys, interpreting the results 
of the needs surveys, developing student outcome statements, determining coun- 
selor activities designed to attain student outcomes and integrating these with 
Lurrent activities and services, identifying timelines and matenals, developing 
a guidance calendar including individual counselor responsibilities, and organ- 
izing the guidance program handbook. 

Mitchell and Gysbers (1978) descnbed the change process that leads to a 
comprehensive guidance program model as having four major phases, planning, 
designing, implementing, and evaluating. Each of the phases contains specific 
tasks to be completed. The phases and tasks they described are as follows. 

Planning 

1. Statement of values; 

2. Selection of a curriculum model, 

3. Selection of program goals; 

4. Determination of desired student outcomes; 
5 Assessment of current program; and 

6. Establishment of pnorities 

Designing 

1 Development of program objectives. 

2 Selection of program strategies; 

3 Assignment of program com|)onents, 
4. Analysis of staff competencies, and 
3 Provision of stafi development 
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Implementing 

1. Administration of measurement instruments; 

2. Installation of program; and 

3. Modification based on evaluation data. 

Evaluating 

1. Formulation of the questions to be answered by the evaluation; 

2. Selection of evaluation design; 

3. Selection of measurement instruments; 

4. Development of procedures for data collection; 

5. Establishment of a monitoring system; 

6. Performance of data reduction, summary, and analysis tasks, and 

7. Preparation of reports. 

In addition, a number of other writers and organizations have developed 
guidance program planning and implementation models. Ryan (1978) developed 
a model for ihe management of guidance in which she identified and described 
three major management functions, including planning, implementing, and eval- 
uating. Jones, Dayton, and Gelatt (1977) described a program planning model 
developed at the American Institutes for Research. They outlined the steps in- 
volved from the initial planning activities to the writing of evaluation reports. 
Similarly, Ewens, Dobson, and Seals (1976) outlined the steps involved in 
developing and implementing a systematic guidance program. Finally, two plan- 
ning models complete with procedural guides, audiovisual materials, survey 
instruments, and staff training manuals have been developed at the National 
Center for Research in Vocatior Education in Columbus, Ohio. The Career 
Planning Support Sj stem was dev eloped under the leadership of Robert Campbell 
n980), and the Cooperative Rural Career Guidance System was developed under 
the leadership of Harr>' Dner (1979) 

More recently, the State of Wisconsin published a guide, SLhool Counseling 
Programs A Resource and Planning Guide (Wilson, 1986), which provides a 
framework for contemporary, developmental guidance programs. Wisconsin's 
V ision of a program contains student competencies to be gained from the program. 
In addition it shows how to incorporate a vanety of personnel into the guidai.wO 
delivery system Attention also is given to guidance resource organization and 
management 

The schixil counselors v)i Northside Independent Schtxil Distnct, San Antonio, 
Texas, e ,ision that a comprehensive guidance program should involve the 
following characteristics it it is to be implemented 

• Assists all students (developmental, preventive, remedial), 

• Enhances development in all guidance content areas (personal, siKial, ca- 
reer, educational). 
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• Hun defined all seven (7) program components (rationale, assumptions, 
definition, curriculum, individual planning, responsive services, system 
support): 

• Is articulated across all levels; 

• Is integrated with all other programs: 

• Utilizes all staff in roles appropriate to their training and competence; and 

• Is developed through taking all steps in the educational program develop- 
ment process (planning-designing-implenr.entation-evaluation), 

A process package called 'Trogram Qualil> Reviews for Guidance and Coun- 
seling" is bemg developed b> the School Climate and Student Support Services 
Tnit of the California State Department of Education (1987) in cooperation with 
counseling professionals in California, It is designed to encourage and assist 
>vhoolb and distncts to begin the process of guidance program renewal. The 
process package includes a process abstract, a procedures manual, and renewal 
references In the procedures manual tliree steps for change are descnbed. 

Program Quality Review for Guidance and Counseling 
The Three Process Steps 

Step 1 Develop the Climate for Chang e 

• Getting the school and people ready to review and renew. 

Successful change is founded on a positive and supportive envi- 
ronment This intludes commitment and support from the school 
board, superintendent. SLhool administration and staff, students, par- 
ents, and comniunilv The following instruments or checklists are 
provided 

a. Survey of School Climate. Checking vourown perceptions. 

b. Building a Collaborative Team. Hstablishing and enhancing a 
supportive political climate 

c. TheAnatomv of a Philosophv . Developing a program philosophy 

Step 2 Anal yse the Proeram 

• Relatinj» what you have to what could be. 

Change requires an understanding of the differente between what 
IS and '\hat Lould be This includes the perceptions of users and 
providers. empiriLal data about outcomes, and a vision of the future 
The following instruments or checklists ^re provided. 

a. Provider Surve>. Comparing vour program to a future model 

b. Iser Survey. Collcctii^ current data from program users 
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c. Audit Procedures. Collecting other program data. 

d. Prioritizing Grid. Determining desired program elements/ser- 
vices. 

Step 3. Design the Renewed Program 

• Deciding what you want the new program to be. 

A successful program requires a well-developed plan. The plan 
must integrate content, methods, resources, marketing, and evalua- 
tion. The allowing instruments or checklists are provided: 

a. Counseling Resources. Determining how much you have. 

b. Other Possible Resources. Determining what is available. 

c. Possible Delivery Methods. Surveying "how-to-do-it." 

d. Services, Resources, and Methods. Combining 2d, 3a, 3b, and 
3c. 

e. Program Description. Putting it together into a plan. 

f. Staft Hevelopment Design. Providing skills ^.nd knowledge as 
needed. 

g. Program Promotion. Telling omeia ;,'*'at the program is and does. 

h. Continuous Evaluation. Reviewing and renewing again and again. 

i. The Guidance Program Calendar. The visual display of what 
and when 

Major Features of Desired Programs 

One major feature of these visions of comprehensive guidance programs 
the focus on student outtomes {competencies), students' achievement of these 
outcomes js the responsibilit> uf the program Know ledge and skills to be lean^cd 
b> individuals as a result of the program are variously grouped as (a) personal, 
soLial, career, and educational, (b) knowledge of self and others, career planning 
and exploration, and educational and vocational development, or (c) learning, 
personal social, and career, vocational . These categories serve to identify domain 
or content areas of human growth and development from which student com- 
petencies arc drawn Guidance activ ities and resources designed to assist students 
achieve these competencies are organized accordingly . 

Other features of these visions include a definition of guidance, rationale 
>iatements to support the definition, ^nd assumptions about human growth and 
development and about guidance ttat give shape and direction to the program. 

In addition, most plans describe the ways in which guidance activities and 
resources are organized to reach agreed-upon student outcomes The> also in- 
clude a curriculum component incorporating guidance goals, objectives, and 
actiMties into such disciplines as English, social studies, and science, or using 
ininicourses. special classes, or special guidance learning packages. Also, most 
visions of desired programs provide for placement, follow-up, iind follow -through 
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activities to assist students in their next step educationally and occupational!). 
In addition, direct delivery of counseling and other guidance activities on a 
demand basis is a part of most of these visions of desired guidance programs. 
This element is included because there may be a need for direct immediate 
services to students while they are in school. 

Expect Resistance to Change 

A new conceptualization o*" guidance such as the comprehensive program is 
not always accepted enthusiastically by those involved, as Mitchell and Gysbers 
(1978) pointed out Comprehensive guidance program proponents suggest that 
the guidance staff should be performing different tasks from those they are 
currently doing, whereas some of the staff may feel they have already made 
commitments and their present investment of time and resources can be justified. 
Their feelings are often expressed in such statements as: 

• Comprehensive guidance is a passing fad! 

• Look at what success we lave had and are continuing to have with our 
present program' 

• We should wait until it really is better developed! 

• We are busy 100% of the time now' 

• We could do it if our counselor-student ratio were lowerl 

• It cannot be added on tc what is already being done' 

Behind these statements may he fears of those faced with change. This human 
condition of some members of the guidance staff must be understood. The failure 
of some staff members to embrace a programmatic approach can be appreciated 
if their original justification for existence and their current functions and oper- 
ational patterns arc understood Many counselors maintain they are trapped and 
can react only minimally to change, they are victims of school rigidity and 
bureaucracy that place them in quasi-administrative and services functions that 
impede them from achieving guidance objectives (Aubrey, 1973) 

Appreciate the Challenges Involved 

The failure of some members of guidance staffs to readily embrace a pro- 
grammatic, comprehensive approach to guidance jlso can be better understood 
if the challenges that such an approach presents are known Here are some of 
these challenges 

• Guidance programs are based on student competencies, 

• Guidance programs are accountable for these competencies, 

• Guidance programs are developmental; 
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• Guidance programs are responsive to changing student-school-communily 
needs; 

• Counselors need to develop new competencies; 

• Counselors need to consider differential staffing; 

• Counselors need to be involved in the community; and 

• Counselors need to be involved in the curriculum. 

Wh> do some members of guidance staffs consider these factors challenges? 
They are challenges because they require counselors to change their work be- 
havior. They also may require some counselors to acquire new skills to fulfill 
the responsibilities of new program emphases. In add*, jn, some counselors fear 
the potential loss of status and power they enjoy from being associated with the 
authonty of the principal. Involvement within the community and new relation- 
ships with teachers and students may make some counselors uncomfortable. New 
demands and the need for new competencies threaten others. The most difficult 
challenge most counselors face, however, may be the prospect of accepting 
responsibility for helping students achieve specific competencies. Can counse- 
lors, working in a comprehensive program, deliver what they propose? 

Another challenge counselors face in considering change is balancing the 
* 'costs** involved (the personal and professional time involved, the changes in 
day -by-day work behavior) with the benefits to be gained Will the benefits 
outweigh the costs involved in working through the transition? One school district 
faced this challenge and found that the hard work involved paid off in the 
following ways: 

As d result of the remodehng activities, the school counselors have generated 
substantial support for their program from their board of education, administrators, 
teachers, and the public Over the past 3 years, three elementary counselors were 
ddM to the school district's guidance staff. There were none before High school 
career centers and man> guidance resources were added to the program In addition, 
the counselors established their own counselor student ratios that were accepted by 
the board of education These new ratios are lower than those recommended by the 
State of Missouri and North Central Association 

In addition to these changes, more clerical staff were dddcd to support the guidance 
staff '^^^ middle school counselors were removed from lunch duty and thus were 
freed from an activity that consumed over 1 hour of their time each day. The 
counselors developed learning activity packet > (structured group activites) to be used 
by all counselors The guidance department also is developing a guidance curriculum 
K-12 to be coordinated by counselors They have also completed an every -ether- 
month in service program with the area mental health agency The most remarkable 
thing about these changes is that they occurred during a time of retrenchment in 
budgets and programs, as well as during a decline in the student population (Hargens 
& Gysbcrs, 1984, pp 120--I2!) 
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Develop Trust 

Bet duse i)f the tcndciKV ol people to resist change and because of the chal- 
lenges and risks in\ol\cd in making the transition to a Lomprehensne guidance 
program, guidance staff require time and privi^c) as the> deal with the issues 
in\olved Time and pn\aL\ are necessar) to work through possible resistance 
to change that ma> not emerge otherwise and to develop trust and working 
relationships as a total staff This is true particularl> for school districts with 
guidance personnel .it elementar> . junior high or middle school, and high school 
levels Current duties at these levels often do not emphasize full staff discussions 
about program directions and focus as much as does the comprehensive pro- 
grammatic approach Thus, provision for open dialogue, confrontation, and the 
processing ot attitudes and feelings during the planning process is highl) desir- 
able 

Staff trust can be developed and nurtured through the full involvement of staff 
in the change process In the section "Decide That You Want to Change'' of 
this chapter, an example was given about how the guidance staff of one school 
district met sever 'i limes as a full staff to assess the need lor change. One result 
of these discussions w« *hc decision to change, "to take charge of their own 
destiny" (Hargens & Gvsbers. 1984. p 121) Another result, and just as im- 
portant, was the full involvement of the staff in the change process 

Having stafl involved in the initial deeision to make ehangcs and then in the 
steps involved in the 'r^nsition proeess ean help bring about staff trust and 
commitment, we are all in this together It also is impoi.ant that staff members 
reali/e their adviec and eounsel will be put to legitimate use Going through the 
frustrations and jo\s ot making the transition to a comprehensive program ean 
bond the individuals who are involved into a full-Hedged guidanee team 

Form Committees and Work Groups 

Once consensus to change has been reached, the next step is to (onn com- 
mittees and work groups to aeeomplish the tasks involved Onl> two committees 
are recommended throughout the entire process, a steering committee and a 
school-communit> advisor> eommittee The majorit> of improvement tasks ean 
be handled by forming work groups 

Steering Committee 

The steering eommiii.c is responsible for managing the efforts needed to pLin 
and implement an improved program This eommittee is a decision-making bod> 
and IS responsible for outlming the tasks involved and in making certain that iLc 
resources needed to earr> out these tasks are available. It monitors the activities 
of the work groups and coordinates their tasks The steering committee not only 
makes process-change decisions but also program-change decisions 
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To cam out these responsibilities* one of the first tasks for the steering 
Lommittee is to prepare a timetable of the steps it has chosen to take. Because 
It IS the master timetable for program change, it requires careful thought and 
attention Allow sufficient planning time for this phase of getting organized. 
Also, keep in mmd that the timetable will probably be modified as the program 
improvement process unfolds. 

There are a number of reasons for developing a master timetable. First, it 
provides those invoked with an overview of the scope and sequence of the 
improvement process it also shows the relationship of the steps and activities. 
In addition, potential problems can be identified and therefore anticipated and 
dealt with m advance. Finall), it provides those involved with an indication of 
the resource:* and materials required. Figure 2- 1 presents an example of a time- 
table for the improvement process from Northside Independent School District, 
San Antonio. Texas. 

The steering committee should be large enough to reflect a cross section of 
the ideas and interest of the staff but not so large as to be unw ieldy and inefficient, 
OrdinariK, the steering committee is composed of guidance personnel or rep- 
resentatives from each grade level or building involved. Building administrators 
and the superintendent or a member of the cabinet are essential members, as are 
such individuals as the directors of vocational education and special education. 
Sometimes teachers, parents, school board members, or students also may serve. 
The chairperson of the steering committee is the guidance program leader. If no 
such title exists, then the person who is administrativel) responsible for the 
guidance program should be chairperson 

In addition to considering the steps, resources, and strategies needed to make 
the transition to a comprehensive program, the steering committee is responsible 
tor developing a plan tor public relations This ma> be done later :n the program 
iniprovcment process, but whenever it is done, careful planning is required. 
Lftcctive public rcLitiuns don't just happen, nor can they be separated from the 
basic comprehensive program In fact, the best public relations begin with a 
sound, comprehensive program 1 he best public relations in the world cannot 
cover up an melteciive guidance program ^nat does not meet the needs of its 
consumers 

School-Communitv Advisory Committee 

The school-community advisory committee is composed of representatives 
Iruni the school and community The membership on this committee will vary 
according to the sj/e ot the school district and the community . but could include 
such individuals as an administrate r (assistant superintendent, principal), the 
guidance program leader, the direc or ot vocational education, a representative 
ut the teaching staft. a rcpiw .T.tative of the student body, representatives from 
business, industry , and labor, a representative from the mental health community , 
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Figure 2-1 
Sample Timetable 



Guidance Program Development Plan 
1982-1986 

'82-' 83: Planning Phase 

Neecs Assessment 
Goals/Outcomes Clarification 
Program Definition 
Current Program Design 
Building Support 

Results: Policy Established: Rationale. Assumptions, Program 
Definition 

'83-84: Designing Phase 

Establish Program Model 
Specify Client and Client Goal Priorities 
Specify Program Delivery Priorities 
Establish Model District Design ("Basic Structure") 
Define Guidance Staff Roles/Responsibilities 
Compare Current Local Designs with District Model 
Design Realistic Local Model Programs 
Local: Plan Specific Changes to be Made in '84-85 
District: Identify Staff Development Needs and Plan for Meeting 
Them 

Results: District Design, Local Designs, Job Descriptions, Local 
Plans of Action for Changing, Districtwide Staff Development 
Plan 

'84-' 85. Implementing Phase 

Identify Needed Resources 
Local: Implement Changes 
District: Plan Overall Program L.aluation 

Implement Staff Development Program 

Plan Staff Evaluation Process 

Results: Changing Programs, Program and Staff Evaluation Plans. 
Developing Staff, Resource Development Plan 

'85-86: Evaluation/Redesign Phase 

Evaluate Program/Redesign Program as Necessary 
Continue Changes 
Continue Staff Development 
Implement Staff Evaluation Process 
Plan Future Actions 
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a representative from the Parent Teachers' Association, and a newspaper editor 
or other media representative If an> of these individuals are serving on the 
steering committee (with the exception of the guidance program leader), they 
probably should not serve here. 

The schooi-communit) advisory committee acts as a liaison between the school 
and communitv and provides recommendations concerning the needs of students 
and the community A primary duty of the committee is to advise those involved 
in the guidance program improvement effort. The committee is not a policy or 
decision-making body; rather it is a source of advice, counsel, and support. It 
IS a communication link between those involved in the guidance program im- 
provement effort and the school and commumty The committee meets through- 
out the transition period and continues as a pemianent part of the improved 
g -dance program A community person should be chairperson. 

The use and involvement of an advisory committee will vary according to the 
program and the community It is important, however, that membership be more 
than in name onlv. not one that is named at the beginning and then forgotten 
Members will be particularly helpful in developmg and implementing the public 
relations plan lor the communitv 

Communitv involvement and interaction are important, there is no doubt about 
that However, ii is more difficult to accomplish than it may seem This con- 
elusion was reached in a studv of the impact of the plan of the Rural American 
Series to develop and implement career guidance programs 

The third ni.i]or LorKluMnn is that in\olving ihc ^ommuniiv and developing good 
micr instiiutional cooperation is more dilliLuli than it would seem on the surface 
In manv instances m this ticld test, iimited communitv involvement and institutional 
cooperation occurred Some sites \\ere better at developing linkages between groups 
and individuals due to the eoordinaior s skill and possibl> due to the existence of 
prior such linkages Distance was ecrtainlv a taetor in inter-insututional roles in 
regard to the planning ol career guidance programs In manv cases, increased positive 
cooperation which was desirable )ust did not take pl.ice lAltschuld. Kimmel. Ax- 
elrod. Stem. & Dncr, 197K. p 22) 

This statement was no! included to discourage the use of advisorv and com- 
munitv involvement committees Rather it was included to pomt out that the 
process is more complex than man> people imagine Careful planning and con- 
tinuous ettort are required bv all involved It is dilficult to do. but the time and 
ettort spent will be well worth it 

Work (iroups 

To accomplish some ot the work involved in making the transition to a com- 
prehensive program, we recommend the use ol work groups Work groups are 
small groups of stalf nicmhcrs. usually counselors, but sometimes others in- 
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Lluding adniimstrators, teuLhers, parens, and students who arc asiigncd specific 
tasks that need to be completed as part of the transition process. Assignments 
to work groups will var> depending upon Sie tasks involved. Work groups form 
and disband as needed. 

Here are some suggestions concerning work groups. 

1 Use as many work groups as possible because it reduces the overall work- 
load and provides opportunities for as many people as possible to become 
involved and learn about remodeling and revitalizing the guidance program. 

2. Some work groups should include counselors only; some should include 
administrators or others. Specific suggestions are provided in subsequent 
chapters. 

3. Work groups are responsible to the steering committee. Work grc^up lead- 
ership IS drawn from the steering committee. In fact, in the first phases of 
the improvement process, the steering committees' a^...aas will consist of 
work group reports 

4 Charges to work groups need to be specific and feasible Each group exists 
for one purpose, when that purpose is accomplished, the work group dis- 
bands 

^ Work group membership should include cross-grade level representation 
when appropriate This enhances trust and builus knowledge among the 
members that will provide' a toundatiun for the comprehensive guidance 
program 



Guidance Program Leader's Roles and Responsibilities 

The school district s guidance program leader will have the primary respon- 
sibility for organizing and managing the program improvement pn cess Some 
suggestions for program leaders regarding the organizational phase fol'ow 

Without you»* taking the primary leadership role tor these efforts, the) will 
not get done You must cause, lead, implement, and maintain the work accom- 
plished during this important time in >our school system We see yoi* as the 
manager of the improvement project as well as the program, and as the leader 
and supervisor of the stafl. 

As the manager of the improvement process, >ou must develop and monitor 
the plan for change Speciticall> . >ou must develop the proposal to change and 
the timetrame >uu anticipate that it will take You must form the steering com- 
mittee, chair It. and plan its agendas and meeting schedule You also form, or 
cause tu form, the advisor> committee and the various work groups. You need 
to attend as man) meetings ot the work groups as feasible to keep them on task, 
and you must attend all steering and advisor committee meetings They are. 
afVr all, steering and advising the program for which >ou are accountable. 
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As the guidance program leader you not only continue your usual duties, but 
you also add the responsibilities of being the primary missionary for the improved 
program You must be very clear about the model you and your district want to 
adopt or adapt. The success of this project is directly linked to your concep- 
tualization of the model program. For a while you will be the only person who 
may grasp the new design, student competencies, the comprehensive nature of 
the program, and the neans for redirecting the activities of the staff. 

As the leader and supervisor of the staff, you develop the mechanisms for 
educating and involving counselors and administrators. You provide staff lead- 
ership to the steerL^g committee member^; ultimately, they provide peer lead- 
ership to their colleag'ies, under your direction. 

You need to keep the purposes for changing the program in front of everyone 
for the duration of the project. Remember you are doing all this to belter help 
student growui and development by the more appropriate use of counselors' 
unique talents and skills. We advis- you to develop a support system for yourself. 
This might include com.mitted counselors in the district, your own supervisor(s) 
who are eager for the changes to come, and guidance program leaders from other 
districts who have embarked on similar projects. Involvement in the stale and 

■onal Associations for Counselor Education and Supervision (ACES) provides 
useful assistance and affiliation as well. 



Conducting Meetings 

From the above discussion of leaders' roles and responsibilities, it is obvious 
that meetings of various kinds will occup> a considerable amount of your time. 
Because of this, let's review types of meetings and some procedures and practices 
for conducting them as tiie improvement process unfolds, you will probably 
be involved in three types of meetings, namely, specific task meetings, open 
agenda meetings, and information shanng meetings 

The primary purpose of each meeting you conduct should be clearly stated. 
In addition . leadership (sometimes a role rather than a person) should be defined, 
and the methods of achieving the purpose of the meeting should be presented 
at the beginning of the meeting Assuming the above have been taken care of, 
here are some ideas that can make meetings effective and can allow the personal 
and professional dignity of everyone involved to be preserved and enhanced. 

• Set a Time I/m«/— contract when possible— get agreement , start and finish 
on time. 

(Time and energy are two of the only real possessions we have). 

• What Kind of Meeting Is 7/z/5^— purpose, leader, methods . . . 

• No Voting— \f possible, try to work toward concensus, especially in small 
groups that will continue to work together. 
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• Hdve Mutually Agreed Upon "Facilitation Tools'— slop action— "we're 
stuck", "v^e're off task", process tools—during and especially at the end; 
use the open agenda — as a tool. 

• Hove Some Agreed-upon Form of Conflict Resolution 
When we conflict, how will we handle it? 

Helps establish meetings as a "safe place" for humans where risks can be 
taken. 

• Check on Physical Environment— htdii, cold, seating arrange^nent, noise 
level, lighting. 

• Brainstorming— ust it whenever possible— and go by the rules. 

• Rotate Leadership— if practical and efficient. 

• Jobs— good meetings end with people taking on tasks, even if it's only the 
awareness of what to be thinking about before the next meeting. 

• "Tough Lo\t"— agree to practice personal, caring, gentle confrontation 
when needed, 

• Emourage a "Positiw Attention' Environment— hoXh verbal and nonver- 
bal 

• Have a "No Diuounf' Agreement— ^2XQh for put-downs, especially of 
self, no suicide statements (this isn't important but--) watch what you laugh 
at 

• So Arm W'resthng—swhWc plavs for leadership, asking permission when 
not necessary 

• Personal Ownership— {\ statement^— who is "ue" or "they" or "You- 
all"? 

• Concerning Silence 

Silence, at times, can be ok— the birthing of new ideas or awareness 
When decisions are being made— silence is consent (especially for groups 
that operate together regulariy) 

• W'auh Out Fur "Shotgun Statements'' --"Pcopk are not handing in re> 
ports". "Teachers in this school are reall> punishing students." 

• P/o/xs— don't let people's ideas or comments be ignored 

• P/m— don't disrupt— timing is the key. 

0 GVs^fi/^~periodiLalI> check out group and self, trust "gut level" (intuition), 
make sure >ou check yourself (I'm tired, angry with spouse, have another 
meetjn* in 4 minutes). 

• Closure— v,hdi\ next tor me and the group"' Whom do 1 need to talk to 
later' 



Concluding Thoughts 

harl> on m this chapter it was pointed out :hal the task of making the transition 
trom an undefined program to a defined program is complex and difficult. It 
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requires time and |>ersc\erancc Although the time required may seem long, it 
does pro\ ide the opportunity for counselors (and everyone else) to learn how' to 
master it Thus, the gettmg organized phase of improving and revitalizing guid- 
ance programs should be designed to assist those involved to develop a vision 
of what the comprehensive program will look like and to become committed to 
working to make it happen Our premise is that staff development enables people 
to have vision and involvement and raises their level of commitment. Staff 
development begins during the getting organized phase and must be earned out 
throughout the program improvement and revitalization process. 
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CHAPTER 3 



A COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM: PERSPECTIVE, 
STRUCTURE, AND CONTENT 

Once the getting ori^anizcd phase of the transition to a comprehensive guidance 
program is under way. the next phase of the improvement process begins. This 
phase involves consideration of the foundation, structure, and content of a com- 
prehensive program. Consideration needs to be given to a perspective of human 
growth and development on which to build the program as well as to how the 
program relates to other educational programs. Also consiuered must be the 
competencies the program will assist students to acquire and the structure and 
contem of the program. What student competencies should the guidance program 
be responsible for? How should a comprehensive program be structured*^ What 
are its components? What '.s the content of these components? 

To assist you in considering these issues, chapter 3 opens with a presentation 
of a perspective of human growth and de\elopment that can be used as a foun- 
dation for a Loniprchensive guidance program and for identifying the knowleage, 
skills, and attitudes (Lonipetencies) that students need to facilitate their devel- 
opment. ThK> perspective is called life mreer iUvelopment (Gysbers & Moore, 
1975, 1981). Next, the two major delivery .ystems in the schools for life career 

velopmcnt— the instruction program and the guidance program— are identi- 
fied. Then, chapter 3 Ioluscs on ih^ selection of student competencies and 
domains for the guidance piograni. Finally, specific and deiailed attention is 
given to the structure and content of the guidance program. 

The Life Career Developmen: Perspective 

Life career development is defined as self-development over the life span 
throi'gh the integration of the roles, settings, and events in a person^s life The 
worJ life in the definition indiwate^ that the focus of this conception of human 
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growth and developnicn! is on the tr;ai person-the human career The uord 
career identities and relates the man> and often varied roles in uhich individuals 
are involved (student, worker, consumer, citizen, parent), the settings in which 
indiviouals tmd themselves (home, schawl, communitv). and the events that 
iKcur over their lifetimes (entr> job. marriage, divorce, retirement) The word 
dexehpmem is used to indicate that individuals are alwavs in the process of 
becoming W hen used in sequence, the words hie career de: -..,pment bring 
these separate meanings together, but ar the same time a greater meaning evolves' 
Lite career development descnres total individuals unique individuals, with 
their own lite stvles iGvsbers Mixire. 19^^. !9!<I i 

In the delmition ot life career development, the word career has a substamiallv 
dilterent meaning Irom that in some other definitions Hc.-c it tonuses on all 
aspects ot lite, not as separate entities but as interrelated parts of the whole 
person The torm career, when viewed from this broad perspective, is not a new 
word tor iKcupation People have careers, the work world or marketplace has 
cKvupations L ntortunatelv . t(H> manv people use the word career when thcv 
should use the.word >K-cupaiion Also, the term career is not restricted to some 
people All people have a career their lite ,s their career F-nailv. the words 
lite career deveiopment do not delineate and describe onlv one part of human 
gr.Hvth and development Althousih n is use'ul to Ukus at times on different 
aspects 01 developpien! -ph>s!cal emotional, and mtellectual-there also is a 
need to integrate these aspects ot development Lite .areer development is ad- 
vocated as an orcani/ing and intcj:ra::n: .onccpr : -r unJerv;andin^ and Jacili- 
tatmg human erowth and development 

Wolte and Kolh ,ivso, cuirmed up the Me vew ot .areer d..eiopmem as 

tollOWs ' 

(..rccr Jcvc,-p--u-n- ,nu>.^,c ,.,c . c not ,K.upa;u-n \. ^u.h ,l 

...,Kc■rn^ rhc uh,.lc pc-rv.p noo.K arici ...nN ...p..cl:,c■^ .inj P>.Icnna.^ c\cUc■mc■n^ 
and anvic-ticv ,n^i.■ht^ am! n.,nj.p..,. ..,n^ .nj a.': More th.in ihal ii ciccrns 
h.m hcT ,r, the .n.,r chanj:,n.- ...nicvt- m n.^ her ;itc I nc .-nx ■ronnc-ntal prc■^^urc■v 
.n.- ...n.,r.,;nt. the M that t,e h,r,, her w M.n.lu.nt otnerv re^r,.nv,h,l,(,es to 
.ni.cren and ..^Mnj: parents the iota, .trudare o- one ^ .,r.u;^lv!an.c^ are also tactor^ 
that muM he understood and reckoned xMth Ir ..c^. ,rn,s .areer Jen clopmcnt and 
pc>rvonaIJe^e!opmcnt.or,^er.•e Sel! and ..'..mM..ices --evo.Mn. .han.in>: un 
o.din;.- ,n mutual interaction - .opctuute tne I.Ku^ and the dranuol .areer J-xe! 
optiient 'pp I 2' 

One ^oal ot a comp.ehensive school guidance pro^^ram. lounded on the concept 
ot hte career development. is to assist students to acquire competencies to handle 
current ■■hpre-and-now" is ,es tha: affect their growth and development Ihcse 
issues mav include changes in the famiK structure, expanded s,Kial relationships 
substance abuse, sexual experimentannn, changes in phvsical and emotional 
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maturation, . d peer pressure In addition, another goal is to create career 
consciousness m students to assist them to project themselves into possible future 
life roles, sellings, and events, anaKze them, relate their findings to their present 
identitv and situations, and make informed personal and career choices based 
on their tlhdings. 

Life Career Development Domains 

Fourdomain> of human growth and development are emphasized in life career 
development. Self knowledge and Interpersonal Skills, Life Roles, Settings, and 
Events, Life Career Planning, and Basic Studies and Occupational Preparation 
(GNsbers & .Moore, 1981) 

Self-knov* ledge and Interpersonal Skills 

In the Self-knowledge and Interpersonal Skills domain the focus is on helping 
students understand themselves and others The main concepts of this domain 
involve students* awareness and acceptance of themselves, their awareness and 
acLcptan^e ot others, and their development of interpersonal skills Within this 
domain, students begin to develop an awareness of their personal charactens- 
— interest>, aspirations, and abilities Students learn techniques for self- 
appratsai and ihe analvsis ot their personal characteristics in terms of a real-ideal 
selt-continuum Thev hciZin tu formulate plans tor self-improvement in such 
areas as phvsi^al and menial health Individuals become knowledgeable about 
the intcraLtivr relationship ot selt and enviomment in such a wa\ that the> 
develop personal stanJards and a sense ot purpose m life Students learn how 
io create and maintain relationships and develop skills that allow for beneficial 
mtcractum withm those rclati nshipN Thcv can use selt-know ledge in life career 
planning Thev nave p<isitivc interpersonal relations and are self-dirccted in »hat 
thcv iic^cpi responsibilitv tor th:ir own behavior 

Life Roles, Sei»:ngs, and F vents 

The emphasis in this dvunait, is on the inicrrclatedness ot various life roles 
(such as learner, citi/en, consumer), settings (such as home, school, work, and 
communitv). and events isuch as job entr>, marriage, retirement) in which 
students participate over the lite span Emphasis is given to the knowledge and 
understanding ot the sociological, psvchological, and economic dimensions and 
structure of their world As studen s explore the different aspects of their roles, 
thev learn how stercotvpes affect their own and others' lives The implication 
ol futuristic concerns is examined and related to their lives Students learn of 
the p'nential impact of change m .nodem societv and of the necessity of being 
ah e to project themselves into the future In this wa> the> begin to predict the 
tjture, toresee alternatives the) mav choose, and plan to meet the requirements 
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of life career allernalives As a result ot learning about the multiple diin'^" 'ons 
of Iheir uorld. students understand the reciprocal influences of life roles, settings, 
and events and can consider various life-style patterns. 

Life Career Planning 

The Life Career Planning domain is designed to help students understand that 
decision making and planning are important tasks in evervJay life and to rec- 
ognize the need tor life career planning Students learn of the many occupations 
and industries in the work world and of their grouping according to occupational 
requirements and characteristics as well as personal skills, interests, values, and 
aspirations Hmphasis is placed on students' learning of various rights and re- 
sponsibilities associated with their involvement in a life career. 

The central focus of this domain is on the mast.rv of decision-making skills 
as a part of lite career planning Students develop skills in this area b> identifying 
the elements of the decision-making process The> develop skills in gathering 
information from relevant sources, both external and internal, and learn to use 
the collected information in making informed and reasoned decisions. A ma-or 
aspect of this process involves the appraisal of personal values as they may relate 
to prospective plans and decisions Students engage in plannine activities and 
begin to understi'nd ihj, ,hcv can influence their future bv appl>ing such skill. 
rhe\ begin to accept responsibilitv lor making their own choices, for managing 
their own resources, and tor directing the future . )urse 1 1 their own lives ^ 

Basic Studies and Occupational Preparation 

The founti domain. Basic Studies and Occupational Preparation, is the largest 
component in t.-rnis ot amount of content and number of activities This domain 
contains the knowledge, skills, jnd understandings found m such disciplines as 
hnglish social studies, mathematics, fine arts, industrial arts, home economics 
phvsical and health education, foreign language, and vocational-technical edu- 
cation 

I hesc areas ot educatun^ jre ba-.i to students' total development, but because 
ot new and emerging ciiuilenges to educatu)n. now need to be viewed in intcr- 
discplinarv wavs The roles. ^ettIngs. and events ot a student's life career and 
the interrelated worlds oi education, work, and leisure can serve as a primary 
.ontcnt locus to, knowledge acquisition and skill development in basic studies 
and Occupational preparation Also, because the education, work, and leisure 
worlds are underL-oing constant change, students need to update their knowledge 
and skill m basic studies and occupational preparation Thus, a necessary em- 
phasis within this domain involves iie continuous acquisition and refinement of 
bisic .md occupational knowledge and skills throughout lite 
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Two Major Delivery Systems 

Elenicntarv and sccondar> education as en\iMoned from a life career devel- 
opment perspective include two major, interrelated deliver) s>stems the instruc- 
tion prugram and the guidance program. Each deliver) s)stem emphasizes specific 
student competencies, but at the same time there are areas of collaboration. 
Competencies that students arc to ..ain through the instruction program usually 
are grouped under such titles as tine arts, vocational-technical education, science, 
phvsical education, mathematics, so^ul studies, foreign language, and English. 
Gunpetcncits that student^ are to gam through the guidance program can be 
derived from such domains as Self-ki. * * Jge and Interpersonal Skills. Life 
Roles. Settings, and Events, and Life Career Planning 

In a School setting, even though the instruction program is bv far the largest 
in terms of numbers ot student competencies, it is not more important than the 
guidance program That is uhv the circles m Figure 3~i. which depict the 
deliver) s) stems, arc equal in si/c Figure 3-1 also illustrates the fact that 

Figure 3-1 

Tv/o Major Education Delivery Systems From a Life Career 
Development Perspective 
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separate learnings m each svsiem (nonshaded area) require speLifiL attention. At 
the same ume these learnings overlap (shaded area), requiring that the basic 
studies and occupational preparation program support the guidance program at 
times, and at other times that the guidance program support the basic studies 
and occupational preparation program It is not a case of either or but both/ and. 

Richardson and Baron (1975) outlined a similar schema but labeled their 
systems as two major purposes ot education, social learnings and personal learn- 
mgs Thev pointed out that teachers \\ere primarily responsible for the instruc- 
tional function — that ot "guiding and learning of developmental tasks in the 
area of 'social Icammgs' " (n 21 ) —whereas counselors were primaril) re pon- 
sible for the counseling function —that of "guiding the learning of developmental 
tasks in the area of 'personal learnings' " (p 21) Thev also pointed out that the 
Lounseiing program Lontams developmental and lhsis emphases, whereas the 
instructional program focuses on developmental and remedial elements. 

Selecting Student Competencies and 
Domains for the Guidance Program 

One task in developing a -^uidance program is the selcLtion of student com- 
petencies What knowledge will student^ gain, what skills will students develop, 
and what atntudes will students form as a result ol partKipatmg m the guidance 
program * Another task is selcLtmg the domams that w ill group the competencies 
into meaningful categories 

To complete these tasks, begin hv reviewing the eduLatu nal goals ot vour 
school disirkt and vour state The changes are good that goals from these two 
sources will foLUs in part on >uch guidanLC-related goals as educational achieve- 
ment i career development At the same time examine ihe professional lit- 
erature and relevant professional assiKiation position statements From these two 
sources will ^ome ideas about possible LompctenLies and domains others have 
identiliLd Also, review prevu)u> needs assessment and aLhievement data of 
students in vour school Such a review will add actual data about students to 
more general statements derived troni broad goal statement> and the protessional 
literature about competencies to be acquired 

Based upon vour review ot these sources and data, the task is to establish the 
domains and select the LonipetenLies for your guidanLC program What arc >ome 
broad headings (dom.ams; ihat capture the essence ot the goals and data from 
tne above sources' Consider using no less than three or more than six broad 
headings or domains Then think about the student outcomes iLompetenLies) that 
fit under eath domain or heading 

Because this is a somewhat abstract, complex pr^xcss, three examples of 
Jomains and competcnLies follow The first example uses lite career development 
as d base and shows sample goals bv domain and sample competencies by grade 
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level. The second example presents the domains and competencies used by the 
state of Missoun (Vocational Special Needs/Guidance Services, 1988). The third 
example presents the domains and competencies used by Northside Independent 
School District, San Antonio, Texas (1985). 

Example 1: Life Career Development Model 

The Life Career Development Model uses three domains as follows: 

• Self-knowledge and Interpersonal Skills 

• Life Roles, Settings, and Events 

• Life Career Planning 

Grouped under each domain aie five broad goals as follows: 

Self-knowledge and Interpersonal Skills 

Students wdl develop and incorporate an understanding of unique personal 
characteristics and abilities of themselves and others. 

Students will develop and incorporate personal skills that will lead to sat- 
isfactory physical and mental health. 

Students will develop and incorporate an abilit> to assume responsibility 
for themselves and to manage their environment 

Students will develop and incorporate the abiht> to maintain effective re- 
lationships with peers and adults 

Students will develop and incorporate listening and expression skills that 
allow for involvement with others in problem-solving and helping relation- 
ships 

Life Roles, Settings, and Events 

Students will develop and incorporate those skJls that lead to an effective 
role as a learner 

Students will develop and incorporate an understanding of the legal an^ 
economic principles and practices that leaJ to responsible daily living 

Students will develop and incorporate understanding of the interactive ef- 
fects of life styles, life roles, settings, and events. 

Students will develop and incorporate an understanding of stereotypes and 
how sterotypes affect career identity. 
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Students will develop and incorporate an ability to express futuristic con- 
cerns and the ability to imagine thetnselves in these situations. 



Life Career Planning 

Students will develop and incorporate an understanding of producer rights 
and responsibilities. 

Students will develop and incorporate an understanding of how attitudes 
and values affect decisions, actions, and life styles 

Students will develop and incorporate an understanding of the decision- 
tnaking process and how the decisions the> make are influenced by previous 
decisions made by themselves and others 

Students will develop and incorporate the abilitv to generate decision-mak- 
ing alternatives, gather necessary information, and assess the risks and 
conseqi'^nces of alternatives 

Students will develop and incorporate skill in clanfying values, expanding 
interests and capabilities. iKid evaluating progress toward goals. 

Then, for each of the goals, competencies are listed by grade level K-12 
For example, under the first goal of the Self-knowledge and Interpersonal Skills 
domain, the following sample competencies are listed 

Domain Self-knowledge and Interpersonal Skills 

Goal Students will develop and incorporate an understanding of the 
unique personal characteristus and abilities of themselves and oth- 
ers 

K I can tell what I look like and some things I like to do. 

1 1 can tell something special about mvself 

2 I can tell something special about other people I know 

3 I can describe myself to someone who doesn't know me 

4 1 c->> tell how people are dilferent and tha- they have different skills 
and abilities. 

^ I can tell how mv special characteristics and abilities are imoortant to 
me 

6 1 can tell how m> characteristics and abilities change and how they can 
be expanded 

7 I can compare the characteristics and abilities of others I know with 
tny own and accept the differences 

8 I can list the skills I already possess and those I hope to develop in the 
futuie 
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9 1 can discuss the \aluc of understanding m> unique characteristics and 
abilities. 

10. 1 can describe and anal>ze how an individual's characteristics and 
abilities develop. 

11 1 can explain which characteristics and abilities I appreciate most in 
myself and others. 

12 1 can Lompare mv characteristics and abilities with those of others and 
appreciate and encourage my uniqueness. 

Example 2: State of Missouri 
The state of Missouri uses three domains as follows 

• Career Planning and hxploration 

• Knowledge of Self and Others 

• Educational Vocational Development 

Grouped below under each domain are a number of subdomains, or categories 
(Vocational Special Needs Guidance Services, 1988) 

Career Planning and Exploration 

Planning and dc\ doping career 

Understanding how being male or female relates to job and careers 
Making decisions about college 
Planning high school classes 

Learning how to use leisure lime now and m the future 

Knowledge of Self and Others 

L nderslanding and accepting sell 

Understanding and getting along with others 

Knowing how drugs and alcohol aflect me and m\ triends 

Learning about marriage and famiK responsibilities 

Educational/Vocational Development 

Makmg decisions 
Finding jobs 

lmpro\ing basic skills and stud\ learning skills 
Learning from triends and others who ha\e graduated 
Vocational selection and training 

Elxampie 3: Northsidc Independent Sehool District 

Northside Independent School District (1985) uses six broad domain^ under 
which subgroup ings and specific competencies are listed 

1 Students will understand and respect themselves and others 
A Sell -know ledge • 

I Become aware ot themselves physicaliv and emotionally 
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2 Understand that they are unique, with different characteristics and abil- 
ities 

3 Respect themselves and their individuality 
B Interpersonal Skills 

1 Be aware of the unique personal character! > and abilities of others 

2. Understand the importance of the uniqueness of others 

3 Develop and maintain skills to relate effectively with others 

II Students will behave responsibly in the school, the family, and the community. 
A School 

1 Be aware ot need to behave responsibly 

2 Develop an attitude that maximizes eJucational achievement 

3 Understand the need to behave responsibly 

4 Assume responsibility for themselves and manage their environment 
B Family 

1 Awareness of the family entity 

2 Understanding of the family entitv 

3 Respecting the family entity 
C Communily 

1 Awareness of their responsibility to the community 

2 Understanding and respect of their role in the community 

3 Exhibiting responsible behaviors within the community 

HI Studcr.ts will develop decision-making skills 
A Making wise choices 

1 Awareness of how decisions are made 

2 Exploration of use of the process 

3 Implementation of the de^ Mon-making procesj> 
B Manage change sur essfully 

1 Be aware of inevitability of change 

2 Understand effects of change 
a individual 
b group 

3 Manage change 
a individual 
b group 

C Solve problems 

1 Know how to identify problem 

2 Understand steps involved in solving problems 

3 Solve problems 

Students will use their educational opportunities well 
A Classroom 

1 Awareness of educational opportunities 

2 Exploring of opportunities 

3 Utilizing of opportunities 
B School setting 

I Awareness of alternatives/opportunities 

7V 



IV 
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2. Exploring alternatives/opportunities 

3. Selecting appropriate alternatives/opportunities 
C. Future educational opportunities 

1 . Awareness of alternatives/opportunities 

2. Exploring of alternatives/opportunities 

3. Util' '!ng of appropriate alternatives/opportunities 

V. Student'' will communicate effectively 
A. Awareness of need to communicate 
B Understanding necessary skills for communicating 
C. Application of effective communication skills 

VI Students will plan and prepare for personally satIsf^ ...r ind socially useful lives 
A Personal 

1 . Awareness of necessity for personal goal setting 

2. Using past and present experiences to set goals 

3. Setting appropriate goals 
B Social 

1 Awareness of responsibility for socially useful lives 

2. Exploring opportunities ava>idOic for socially useful lives 

3. Choosing appropriate activKies 

To put these domains and competencies into operation, Northside identifies 
Strands Based on the above, 15 strands are iJentified as follows. Students 

I . Understand and respect themselves, 

2 Understand and respect others, 

3 Behave responsibly in school, 

4 Behave responsibly in the family. 

5. Behave responsibly m the cominunitv, 

6 Make wise choices, 

7 Manage change succes^tullv, 
8. Solve problems; 

9 Use their educational opportunities m classroom well, 

10 Use their educational opportunities in school well, 

1 1 Use their educational opportunities in community well, 

12 Plan to use their future educational opportunities well, 
13. Communicate effectively, 

14 Plan and prepare for personally satisfying lives: and 

15 Plan and prepare for socially useful lives, 



A Program Structure 

Selecting a comprehensive guidance program structure is another major task 
in the improvement process. The structure serves as an ideal against which you 
can compare your current program, it serves as a template to lay over the top 
of the current program so that similarities and differences can be ^^cen. Having 
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made this compansoru >ou can then adopt those components of the structure 
that fit your situation, adapt other components of the structure as needed, or 
create new components in response to unique local needs. 

The structure we recommend for a comprehensive guidance program contains 
seven components organized around two major categoiies (Gysbers & Moore, 
1981, p. 62). 

Slruciural Componcnis 

1 Dctlnition 

2 Rationale 

3 Assumptions 

Program Coinponcnts 

4 Guidance Curriculum 

5 Individual Planning 

6 Responsive Services 

7 System Support 

The first three components identifv broad areas of Lompctencies students will 
possess as a result of the program and where the program fits in relation to other 
educational programs (defmition). offer reasons wh) the program is important 
and needed (rationale), and ^ ^ovide the premises upon which the program rests 
(assumptions) We have labeled these compcncnts structural components. The 
next four components delineate the major activities, and the roles and respon- 
sibilities of personnel involved in the guidance program These are labeled 
program components and include the guidance curriculum, individual planning, 
responsive services, and system support. 

Structural Components 

Definition 

A definition of the guidance program identifies the central it) of guidance 
within the educational process and delineates, in broad outcome terms, the 
competencies students will possess as a result of their involvement in the program, 
T\vo examples of a definilioii of guidance follow The first is the definition of 
guidance used b) the state of Missouri and the second is irom Northside Inde- 
pendent School District, San Antonio, Texas 

State of Missouri 

Guidance is an integral part of each schoors total cducati J program, it is de- 
velopmental b> design and includes sequential activities organized and implemented 
b> certified school counselors with the support u! teachers, administrators, students, 
and parents. The guidance program includes 

1 guidance cumcululm. 

2 individual planning. 
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3 rcsfK^asivc services, and 

4 ,sy,stcnj NuppDH 

The program is designcl to address the needs ot all Mudenis b) helping iheni lo 
acquire compciencies in cufcer planninti and exploration, knowledge of self and 
others, and educational and \cKationaI ueselopiTicnt (Vocational SpcLMal Ncedv 
Guidance Services. 1988. p 5) 

Northside Independent School District 

The guidance program m Nonhside Independmr SchiX)! District is a comprehen- 
sive program based on mdi\.dual. SchiX)'. and coniniumt\ needs and is organized 
around skill deselopnient goals The pogram is deli\cn;d through the direct service 
program components ot guidance cuniculum. indisidual planning, sNstem support, 
and responsiNc sersices Additionallv the guidance program pros ides indirect ser- 
\ ices supporting the total educational program 

The guidance program is a deselopniental educational program responsible for 
assisting students deselop and maintain the skills needed to 

• understand and respect theniscKes and others, 

• bchdNC responsibl) in the school, the taniil\. and the communit>. 

• make wise choices, manage change suc\esstull\ . and sol\e problems, 

• Use ihejr educational opp<.)rtunities well, 

• comnuinicate ettcctucK. and 

• plan and prepare tor personalis satisfy mg and s(Km11\ useful li\cs 

Northside's guidance program is designed to assist s\stcmaticall\ all students in 
our schools Hie developmental pc-spectise rccogni/es that e\er\ student must ha\e 
so una emotional and sikmI skills in order lo achie\e optimum benefit from the 
educaiiunai program I he guidance program also pros ides mechanisms for assislinn 
mdiMduals resoKe problems which present their health) development or which 
require remedial attention (Northside Independent Si liu)l District. 1985. p "^j 

Ranonali' 

A ralioiidlc discusses the iniportdncc of the guidance program as an equal 
panncr wnh other programs in education It focuses on reasons \vh\ students 
need lo acquire guidance coiiipelencies and have access to the assistance that a 
comprehensive guidance program proMdes It should be based on the goals of 
>our school, coniniunit). and stale Some examples of the points you may wish 
to consider in writing the rationale tor >our coniprehensise guidance progratn 
arc as follows 



Student Development 

1 Students toda> face depersonalization in many faceu of their lives as 
buicaucracics and impersonal relations are commonplace They often feel pow- 

er|c so 
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crless in the tacc ot masses of people, mass crmmunication, and mass everything 
else, and need help in dealing with these feelings, not at the expense of society 
but in the context of society Their feelings of control over their environment 
and their own dcstinv, and iheir relaMons with others and institutions are of 
pnmar> importance in guidance programs Students must be viewed as totalities,^ 
as mdividuals Their development can be best facilitated b> guidance programs 
that begn in kindergarten and continue to be available through grade 12. 



2 FornicrK. students were brought up in a fa.rlv stable socie m which their 
roles v\cre detincJ and relationships with oth were fairl) constant. Now ttey 
lacc an inLreasingK mobile sociei). 'n which relationships with bc.h people and 
things are becoming less and less . luring Societ) is characterized b> transience 
and impernianencc Traditional behcis and wa>s of doing things no longer see.n 
sufticicnt tor coping w ith the ein ironniental demands As a result, man> students 
have problems defining their roles, thus, the quests for answers to Who am 1'^ 
and Where do 1 fit m ^ Guidance programs can help individuals respond to such 
questions through th; development o{ sell -appraisal and self-improvement com- 
petencies Through these learnings, students can become more aware of personal 
characteristics such as aptitudes, interests, goals, abilities, values, and physical 
traits and the inHuencc these characteristics mav have on the pcrson.s the> are 
and can become Being able lo use selt-know ledge in Lfe career planning and 
interpersonal relationships and to assume responsibilitv tor one's own behavior 
arc examples ut needed compeiencies that students can acquire through partic- 
ipation m a comprehensive guidance program 



3 Students need help in decision making because planning for and making 
decisions are vital tasks in the lives of all individuals Ever>da> decisions are 
made thai intluence one's lile career Master) of decisiun making skills and the 
application ot these skills to hie career planning are c 'ntral learnings in a guidance 
program A prelimmarv task to effective decision making is the clarification of 
personal values The degree of congruence between what individuals value and 
the outcomes ot decisions indiv. jals make contributes to personal satisfaction 
Included in decision making are the skills for gathering and using relevant 
information Understanding the influence of planning on one's future and the 
responsibilitv one must take for planning are components of the life career 
planning process Lite career planning is ongoing. Change and time affect one's 
planning and decisions A decision outcome that i atisfactor> and appropriate 
for the present ma> . with time or change, become unsatisfactor> or inappropriate. 
Thus, the abilit) to evaluate decisions in view of new information or circum- 
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stances is \ital Being able to clarif> personal values. idenlif> steps needed to 
make personal decisions. ^Mther rele\ ant inrorniation. and appl> decisio** making 
skills to life career plans are examples of desired and needed outcomes for a 
guidance program 

Changing Environments 

4 Increiising societal coniplexit> affects not onl> interpersona' relationships 
and feelings of indnidualit) but also other life roles, settings, and events, ^pe- 
cificall) including those associated with the worlds of education, work, and 
leisure Changes resulting from advances in technolog) are perhaps more ap- 
parent as the> affect the world of work No longer are students well acquainted 
with the cKcupadons of famiK and i ommunit) members or their contributive 
roles to the common gooJ of societ) Parents' occupations are removed from 
the home and often from the immediate neighborhood In addition, because 
students over their lifetimes will he assuming a number of roles, functioning in 
a \anetv ot settings, and experiencing man) events, learning* in this area em- 
phas;a> their understanding ol the various roles, settings, and events that inter- 
rel»U* to form their life careers The roles ot famil) member, citi/en. worker, 
and leisure participant, settings such as home, school, communit). and work, 
and events such as birihda;s. educational milestones, job entr). and job change 
are identified and examined in terms ol their inllucnce on lile st)les Guidance 
programs can help students develop an understanding ol the structure of the 
laniilv and education, work, and leisure requirements arJ characteristics. The 
elfect of change natural as well as unexpected, social as well as technological, 
in sell as well as in others - is a needed ma)or learning lor students that a 
conipri'hensive guidance program can provide 

Placement Assistance 

5 As students are .'nd will be moving from one selling to another, the) need 
specific knowledge and skills in order to make such moves as effective!) as 
possible The) need help in placement Although placement is defined broad!) . 
specific attention should be given to intra- and intereducational and occupational 
transitions and to the personal competencies needed to make such transitions 
Personal competencies needed include knowledge ol the spectrum ol educational 
courses and programs, an understaiAling of the relationships the) ma) have to 
personal and societal needs and goals, and ski lis in using a wide variet) of 
information and resources The) also include an understanding ol the pathwa)s 
and linkages between those courses and programs and potential personal goals. 
Stress IS placed on the need for cmplo)abilit) skill Jev elopment including resume 
writing, job searching, and job interviewing 
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Relevant Education 

6 Some of the dis>dtisiai.tiun of souih with education stems from the feeling 
that what thev are domg in schmH is not rele\ant to v'.eir lives A ^.uinprehensive 
guidance program is needed to seek to create relevance in the schcH)ls and to 
show individuals Low the knowledge under .tandings. and skills thev are ob- 
taining and the courses thev are takint a ill help them as thev progress through 
the!'" life careers 

Assuntpttons 

Assumptions idcntifv and orieflv describe the premises upon which a guidance 
program rests Assumptions give t.ie program its shape and directum, its nature 
and structure Hxamples ol assumptions are as follows. 

1 Uu iHiuhime pr n^ram helps Jtr\elop and proteit students indiMduidm 'Vhc 
guidan\.c program and personnel pRntdc dsMs(dn\.c lo all students tu ensure that 
thc> become aware o\ ihcir needs, interests, and abilities. d'^vtMop and pursue 
immediate and lone range pcrsijnal lMuN. and respect (he indi\ idualitv of others 

2 Uu i^mdathe prit^ram htlps students jumtum efje*.u^tl\ wiOun ^nntps The 
guidance prueram *'nd personnel help all students leam lo pani*.ipdte pr^nluetiveiv 
with t)lheTs in the sehix)!. home, and communitv 

^ rhe s^mdarm prtw^rKitn st m s all students at all edtnatiitn leuls The guidance 
program is jcsiened lo address the needs o\ all students at all le\els — ^.hildren, 
>outii. and adults 

4 Ihe iiiadiintt pnt^ram usMsts studtnts in ihetr personal, sttnal, ta^'eer. and 
tdu<ational d*\ti>ptmnt A ^.omp^ehen^l\c euidan^e pnigram is mit limited tu 
onl) one oi two )1 the NigmfiLant areas ot student development but rccogm/es 
the sthtHJl's rcsp msibilit) lo nunurethe whole child Program goaK and actiMties 
address all tt)ur major developmental ""cas 

5 Ihe ^iiidiuhe prtn^ram pnnide\ an mtian and i (utrdinatum serxues to the 
teaihen parents administratum and nmmunu\ reprtsentatne\ ^\hi> \xttrk ^wth 
stiuUnts Counselors. b\ vir ot their training and their role, se've as resouree 
persons and liais^m between students and (hose indi\iduals and agencies wht) 
pla\ a significant role in their lives 

^ ///(' iitiidame prtk^ram pnnidts de\ilopmentai as well as pre\entne and re- 
medial serMits Ihe guidance pnig-am and personnel ha^e a de\elopmental 
toeUs whieh max I mi /es the preventu>n problems, a preventive tiKUs which 
pro\ ides tor earl) intervention h»r tnc onset ot problem^, and a rcmedi*,' emphasis 
l() assist with the solutions o[ problems that ha\e arisen 

Hu »it4idafu i pru^ram i \ ht>th <. 7 mte^rid part and an uuU pendt nt i ttmpnvent 
nf tht ttnal edimitum prtn^rani The guidance program is a necessary part of the 
total seh(K)l program Man\ outcomes of the guidance program arc supportive 
of the goals of the tdal program, guulantc services and activities fd^ilitatc the 
eft )rts of other sehool perst^nnel in those areas in whieh others have primarv 
rcsponsibilitv Ihe guidanee program also has idenlifiable outcome> of us own. 
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tor which guidance personnel have pnmar\ responsibihi\ , but in which all 
personnel share 

S The guidance proanim is umiinuoush refined through s\5temiitu planning, 
desiiinin^. implementing, and exidiuiting In order to ensure thai the guidance 
pros; I IS responsive to jhe individual students' and the communit\'s needs, 
car*- il program de\eiopmeni, monitoring, e\aluation, and redirection must occur 
on an ongoing basis The program design includes three direct service compo- 
nents curriculum, individual planning s>stem, and responsive service. (Nonhside 
Independent School Distpct. 1985. p 2) 

Program Components 

An examination of the needs of students, the vanctv of guidance methuas, 
techniques, and resources available, and the increased expectations of policy- 
makers, fundcrs, and consumers indicates that a new structure for guidance 
programs in the schools is needed The tradilional formulations of guidance— 
the SIX sen ices (orientation, information, assessment, counseling, placement, 
and follow-up)— and the three aspects of guidance (educational, personal-social, 
and vocational), though perhaps once sufficient, are no longer adequate wavs 
to organize guidance programs in todav's schools 

When described as services, guidance is often cast as ancillary and is seen as 
>!*!> supportive to instruction, noi as equal and complementary . The three-aspeci:- 
icw of guidance frcquentlv has resulted in fr:igmented and event-onented ac- 
iiv ities and, in some instances, in the development of separate kinds of programs 
and counselors Educational guidance is stressed bv academiL-Lollege personnel, 
personal-social guidance becomes the territory of ment?I health workers, a.id 
viKational guidance becomes the focus of vocational eduj^ation and manpower- 
labor economists 

If the proposition that these traditional structures cire no longer adequaie is 
acceptable, then the question is What .s an appropriate one? One way to answer 
this question is to ask what should be expected of a comprehensive guidance 
program 

1 -Xrc there knowledges, skills, and attitudes needed bv all individuals that 
shouM be the instmctional responsibility of guidance pro^-ams? 

2 Do individuals hav^ the ritht to have sotic\ .c in the school system sensitive 
to their unique life career developmeni needs, including needs for place- 
ment and follow-through? 

3 Should guidance staff be available and responsive to special or unexpected 
needs of students, staff, parents, and the community ' 

4 Does the school program and staff require supoort that can be best supplied 
by guidance personnel ^ 

An affirmative response to these four questions implies a structure that is 
different f. ini the traditional services or aspects mtxlel In addition, a review of 
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tht xanciN ol uuiJarKc riiclhodN. iCLhniqucs. arui rcsour..cs available Ich1«\ and 
an undcrsiandini: ol cxpcLtaiioiis o\ |X>Iil\ makers and Lonsumers ot guidance 
alsi) Mitiiiesl a model dilterent Ironi the iradm )nal ^ervKe^ v>r a^pcc^s model 
The siruLlure sMii gelled b> an attimian\e ans^ver U) the tour quest ivins and b\ 
a review of the iiieralure in a p"ogram model ot guidance le^hmques, methods, 
and resourLes ^.ontainmt: lour i leraetue Lv)nipv)nentN ^uuliinn (urruulum, m- 
ilnuhuil plumifii^, rt^pimMn \tnut\, and swum support iGvsbers & Moore, 
1^1) 

The LurrKuluni Lonipv^neni vvaNLhv)sen because a^urrKulum prvu ides a vehicle 
t.» impart to all students iiuidanLe Lv)ntent \n a s\ st^^niatic wav I'he next com- 
ponent, individual plannini:. Aas mtluded as a part v)t the nivxlel because ot the 
inLreasini: need tor all students to ^ontinuouslv and sv steniatKallv plan, mo^'Mr, 
and understand their L:rv)vvth and development, ~o LV)nsider and take aetivin on 
their next steps pcrsonallv, eduLa'ionallv . and iKeupationallv The responsive 
serv ivCsLomponent ^vas in».luded be».ause ot the need m comprehen >ive guidance 
pr\)i:ranis to respond \o the dire».t, immediate ^onecms of \tudents whether these 
Lonecrns invoke erisis ^ounselinii, reterral, or evm^uitation with parents, teach- 
ers, or other spceialists f .na"v, the s\Mem suppvm component was mcluded 
bceause it wa reeoiini/ea that, tor the vither iiuidanec pPKCsses to be effective, 
a varictv it support aetivities sueh as statt development, testini: and research. 
,nd Lumeuluni de^elv>pment arc required Svstem suppi.)n also was mcluded 
beLausei»t the reed tor the cuidanec program to provide appnfpnuu support to 
other programs in the schvnil 

These eompi.>nents. then, serve «n organi/ers tor the manv guidance methods, 
tcehniques. and resoi^recs required in a eomprehensive guidance program In 
addition, however, thev also ^an serve as a ehcek on the comprehensiveness of 
the program In v)ur opinion a program is not eviniprehensive unless it has ac- 
tivities m each ot the c(>mponenvs 

Ciuularh e Curru uhim 

One ot the assumptions upon whieh our con».eption ot guidance is based is 
that there is guidanec eonten: that all students should learn m a systematic, 
sequential wav ThiN means counselor mvolvement in the eumculum. it means 
aijuidanec eurneuluni I hi- is not a new idea the nvitionot a guidance curriculum 
has deep, hisiorieal roots What is new. however, is the arrav ot guidance and 
eounseling tcehmqucs. niethi>ds. and resi)urees Lurrentlv available that work best 
as a pan of eurrieu'uiu W hat is new. too. is the eoncept that a comprehensive 
guidanee prvigram has an organi/ed and sequential eurrieulum (ASC k. 1984. 
Commission on Prceoilege Guidanec and Counseling. 1986. HRIC CAPS. 1983) 

DcMnptum I he guidanec eurrieulum tvpieallv eonsists of student eompc- 
teneies lorgani/cj bv domainsi and struetured aetiMties presented systematically 
throuijh such s*r«<ci.ies as 
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. • Chissroom Utnitus -CouriNcIors teaLh, team tea^.h. or suppon the teach^ 
mg (it guidance curruulum learning activities or units in cldssroonis. Teach- 
ers also ma\ teach such units. The gujdance cumculum is not hmited to 
being taught m one or two subjects but should include as man> subjects as 
possible in the total school cumculum These activities mav be conducted 
in the classroom, guidance center, or other school facilities. 
• Group A(7n/r/e5— Counselors organize and conduct large group sessions 
such as career da:. ^ and educational college vocational da\s. Other members 
ot guidance, including teachers and administrators, also ma\ be in\ol\ed 
in organizing and conducting such sessions. 

Although the counselor's responsibilities n-vIude-Tganizing and implementing 
the guidance cumculum, the cooperation and support jf the entire faculty and 
statf are necessary for its successful implementation. 

Domain and Competency Sequencing and Layout As \ou select the domains 
you will use in the guidance cumculum and identify the competencies to be 
included m each domain, keep in nind the following assumptions about human 
growth and development 

1 Individual development is a process of Lontmuous and sequential, but not ncc- 
essdriiv uninterrupted or uniform, progress touard tncreased effectiveness in the 
management and masrerv of the environment for the Naiisfaction of psvchological 
and social needs 

2 The stage or level, of individuals" development at an\ gi\en point is related to 
the nature and accuracy of their perceptions, the level ot complexity of their 
conceptualizations, and the subseqjeiu oevelopmcnt rate and dircetion No in- 
dividual m an educational setting is at a 7cro point in development, hence change 
must be measured from some relative point rather than from an absolute 

3 Positive developniem^f chansev arc potential steps toward the achievement of 
higher level purp<isi goals This mterliKking relationship dictates that aehievc- 
ment at a particular growth stage be viewed as a means to funhcr development 
rather than as ar end result 

4 fcnv ironmental or situational variables provide the external dimension of indi- 
vidual development Knowledge, understanding, skills, attitudes, .alucs. and 
aspirations are the product of the interaLtion of these external variables with the 
internal variables that characterize the individual 

5 The developmental learning priKcss moves trotn a beginning level ol awareness 
and difterentiation ipernptuahzanon}, to the next level of conceptualizing rc- 
iitionships and mcanini,s tiomeptualizatum), to the highest level of behavioral 
consistenL\ and effectiveness bv both internal ur.J external evaluation i^ener- 
ahzation) ( Wellman & Moore. 197,s. pp 55-56) 

A major task in the development of the guidance cumculum is to organize 
and la\ out student competencies so that they follow a theoreNcally sound scope 
and sequence Note the concepts perceptualization, conceptualization, and gen- 
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erahzation discussed in assumption 5. These concepts can serve as guidelines 
for this ver> important task. What follows is a detailed discussion of these 
concepts and how the> functiuf. :n making decisions about the scope and sequence 
of student competencies K-12 (Weilman & M^re, 1975). 

Perceptualization Level 

a. Student competencies concerned with environmental orientation 

b. Student competencies concerned with se^*'-orien(3tion 

Competencies at this level emphasize the acquisition of knowledge and skills, 
and focus aitenf Jt\ on selected aspects oi he environment and self The knowlege 
and skills most relevdut are those individuals need in makinjj. appropriate life 
role decisions and in responding to the demands of the school and social envi- 
ronment. Attention is the first step toward the development and maturation of 
interests, attitudes, and v alues. Competences at the perceptualization level reflect 
dccurac) of perceptions, abilitv to differentiate, and elemental sk.lls in perfonn- 
ing functions appropr.ate to the individual's k vel of development Competencies 
at this level are clasMtled under two major categories, emironmental orientation 
and self-orientation. 

Competencies classified under environmental onentation emphasize the in- 
dividual's awareness and acquisition of knowledge and skills needed to make 
life role decisions and to master the demands of life career settings and events 
The competencies at this level are essentiallv cognitive in nature and have not 
necessanly been internalized to th^ extent that the individual attaches personal 
meaning to the acquired knowledge and skills. For example, individuals may 
acquire appropnate study skills and knowledge, but it does not necessarily follow 
that they will use these skills and knowledge in their study behavior. However, 
-uch know ledge and skills are con^dered to be prerequisites to bthav ior requiring 
tiiem. Thus, the acquisition of knowledge and skills required to make 
growth-onented decisions and to cope with environmental expectations i^ viewed 
as the first step in individuals' development, regardless of whether subsequent 
implementation emerges A pnmary and universally applicable goal of guidance 
is the development of knowledge and skills to enable individuals to understand 
and meet the expectath)ns of their school and social env ironment and to recognize 
the values underlying social limits 

Competencies classified under self-orientation focus on the development of 
accurate seif-perceptions One aspect of an accurate awareness of self is the 
knowledge of one's abilities, aptitudes, interests, and values An integral part 
of identity is individuals' ability to understand and accept the ways that they are 
alike and different from other individuals. Attention to life career decisions and 
demands relevant to immediate adjustment and future development are considered 
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a prerequisite to an understanding ot the relationships between self and envi- 
ronment An awareness, and perhaps an understanding, of feehngs and moti- 
vations IS closeK associated with self-evaluation of behavior, with the formation 
ot attitudes and values, and with volumarv, rational!) based modification of 
behavior The goal of guidance at th's level is to help individuals make accurate 
assessments of self so that thev can relate realisticar . to their envi.onment in 
their deciMon* and actions The goal of guidance is individuals' development 
ot selt-awareness and differentiation that will enable appropnate decision making 
and master) of behavior in the roles, settings, and events of their lives. 



Conceptualization Level 

a Student competencies concerned with dire;tional tendencies 
h Student competencies concerned with adaptive and adjustive be- 
havK>rs 

individual competencies at the conceptualization level emphasize action based 
on the relationships between pcrceptionN of >elt and perceptions of environment 
The t)pes ol action sougfit are categon/cd into pcrsonall) meaningful growth 
decisions and adaptive and adjustive behavior The general goal at this level of 
uevelopment is that individuals will id) make appropnate choice*, decisions, 
and plans that will move them toward personal!) satisf)ini' ^nd sociall) 
ceptable development, (b) take action necessar) to progress ^ ithin developmental 
plans, and i:) develop behavior to master their >chiH)l and social environment 
as judged bv peers, teachers, and parents The two nufor dassitlcations of 
conceptualization objectives arc dm i tumal u tuU m u \ and mLptne and cidjm- 
tne behaxior 

The directional lendencic relate to individuals* movement toward stxiall) 
desirable goals consistent with their potential for development The>e compe- 
tencies are indicators ot directional tendencies as retlected in the choices, de- 
cisions and plans that individuals are expected to make in ordering the course 
ot their ed'jcaiionaL occupational, and s^x^al growth The acquisition of knowl- 
edge and skills covered b) competencies at the perceptual level is a prerequisite 
to the pursuit of competencies m this caiegorv . although the need to make choices 
and decisions mav provide the initial stimulus for considering perceptual com- 
petencies Forexample. a ninth grader ma) be required to make cumcular choices 
that have a bearing upon post-high school education and occup-ttional aspirations. 
The need to make an immediate choice at this pv^mt ma) stimulate an examination 
ot both environmental perception, anu self-perceptions as well as a careful 
analvsis of the relationships between the tw-, To this extent, then, the interre- 
latK^nship and interdependence ot perceptual and conceptual cor.jKtencies pre- 
clude the csfablishmeni ot muluall) exclusive categones hunhennore. the concept 
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d developmental sc^.,Liencc NUggesis ;his i\pe of inierrelaiionship An\ choice 
*hdt md\ determine the direction ot future Jcvelopment is considered to represent 
a jireciional lendenc> on the part ot individuals, and competencies related to 
such choices are so classified 

The expected emergence ot mvreasingU stable interests and the strengthening 
and clarification ul value patterns constitute additional indicators of directional 
lendencies Persistent attention to particular persons, activities, or objects in the 
environment to the exclusion ot others (selective attention) is an indication of 
the development ot interests through an evaluation of the relationships of self 
to differentiated aspects of the environment Objectives that relate to value 
conceptualization, ur the intemali/ation of social values, compleme-' mterest 
development Here individuals are expected to shou increased co' ^.^ncv in 
giving priontv to particular behavior that is valued personall) and socially. In 
a sense, the maturation of interests represent^ the devekiprr.ent of educational 
and occupatiur A individualitv , whereas the toniiutuin of value patterns represents 
the recognition ot »ocial values and the normative tolerances of behavior 

Competencies in the e subcategories include copsistencv in the expresMon ^ 
M .vresls and values and the manifestation of behavior vompatible with the eme.^- 
ing interests and value patterns For example, high school students mav be 
expected to manifest increasing and persistent interest (measured or expressed) 
m particular persons, activities, and objects Thev mav be expected to develop 
a concept of sell that is consistent with these interests and to place increasing 
importance, or value, on behaviors, such as educational achievement, that will 
lead to the development ot related knowledge and skills and to the ultimate 
achievement of occupational aspirations The directional tendencv emphasis is 
upon achieving increased consistency and strength of interests and values over 
a perUKl ot time The incidental or occasional expression ot jn jmrr/;diate interest 
or value with htt'c or no long-range impact upvin the behavior of individuals 
should not t>e interpreted as an indication of a directional tendency 

The second major catCL^»ry of objectives at the c jnceptuali/ation level includes 
objectives related to the application of self -/environment concepts in uoping with 
env ironmertal presses and in the solution of problems arising from the interaction 
of individuals and their environment Competencies in this area of functioning 
are designated as adaptive and adjustive behavior 

Adaptive behavior refers to individuals ability and skill to man..j- ihc: school 
and s^icial environment (with normative tolerances i to satisfy self-needs, to meet 
environmental demands, and to solve problems Theie are two t\nes First, 
individuals may, withm certain prescribed limits, control their environmental 
transactions ^\ selection For example, if they lack the appropriate sv/cial skills, 
they may avo J skki^I tran mictions that demand dancing and choose those where 
existing abilities will gain the accepiuiice of the social group Second, individuals 
may he able to moditv their environment to meet their needs and certain external 
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demands For example, students who find sharing a room with a \ounger brother 
or sister disruptive to stud\ mg ma> be able to modi*' this situation by arranging 
to study elsewhere. 

^djustive behav ;or refers to the abiliu and flexibihty of individuals to modify 
their behavior to meet environmental demands and to solve problems. Such 
behavior modification mav include the development of new abilities or skills, a 
change of attitudes, or a change in method of operation or approach to th^ 
demand situation In the examples of adaptive behavior just mentioned, indi- 
viduals might use adjustive behavior by learning to dance rather than avoiding 
dancing, and thev might develop new study skills so they are able to study while 
sharing a room. 

The basic competencies in this area involve an individual's abilr^ to dem- 
onstrate adaptive and adju^tive behavior in dealing with school an^ social de- 
mands and in solving problems that restrict the ability to meet such diimands. 
The competencies may be achieved b\ applying existing abilities or by learning 
new ways of meeting demands 

Generalization level 

a Student competencies concerned with accommodation 

b. Student competencies concerned with satisfaction 

c. Student competencies concerned with maseery 

Competencies at the generalization level impl} a high level of functioning 
that enables individuals to (a) accommodate enviro.imental anu cultural demands, 
(b) acKie\e personal satisfaction from environp-tntal transactions, and (c) dem- 
onstrate competence through mastery of specUiL tasks and through the gener- 
ahzation of learned behavior, aUitudes, and values to new situations Behavior 
that characterises the achievement of generalization-level competencies may be 
described as f^.poseful and effective by one':> own or intnnsic standards and 
by societal or extrinsic criteria Individuals should be able to demonstrate be- 
havioral consistency, commitment to purpose, and autonomy in meeting edu- 
cational, occupational, ard social demands Persons exhibiting such behavior 
therefore are relatively independent and predictable. 

Guidance competencies at this level are classified as atiommodation, sam- 
focnon. and masten Tne concept ol sequential and positive progress implies a 
conunuous process of internalization, including applicational transfer of behavior 
and a dynamic, rather than a static, conditior in the achievement of goals. The 
achievement of generalization competencies .nay be interpreted as positive move- 
ment (at each level of development) toward the ideal model of an effective person 
(self and socially derived) without assuming that individuals will ever fully 
achieve the ideal 
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ALLOiuiiiodution Lompetencics relate to the consistent a id enduring ability to 
bolve problems and to Lope with environmental demands wit'i minimum conflict 
ALLommodation of cultural and environmental demands requires that individuals 
make decisons and take action within established behavioral tolerances. Th" 
appliLational transfer of adaptive and adjustiv^^ behavior, learned in other situ- 
ations and under other LirLumstan^es, to new demand situations is inferred by 
the nature of the competencies classified in this category The achievement of 
aLLor.imodation competencies can probably best be evaluated by the absence of, 
or the reduction of, unsatisfactory coping behavior. The wide range ot v..ceptable 
bchawor in manv situations suggests that individuals who perform within that 
range have achieved the accommodation competencies for a particular demand 
sUuation, whereas if they are outside that range, they have not achieved these 
lo iipetenwies For example, a student is expected to attend class, to turn in class 
as>ignments, and to respect the property rights of others. If there is no record 
i f excessive absences, failure to meet teacher assignment schedules, or violation 
of pmpert) rights, it ma> be as^a^ned that the student is accommo('ating these 
demands with' normative tolerancc^. 'n a sense, the objective^ :<i this category 
represent the goal that indiridual behavior conform to certain limits of societal 
expectancv, whereas the other categories of geiieralizaMon competencies tend to 
be more sci* -oriented The achievement of accommodation competencies may 
inter congaence of individual values with the values of one's culture Caution 
should be exercised in drawing sUi h inferences, however, because the individual 
ma> demonstrate relative harmony externally but have serious value conflicts 
that do not emerge in observable behavior 

Satistaction competencies reflect the internal interpretation that individuals 
give to their environmental transactions. Individual interests and values serve as 
criteria h)r evaluating the decisions made and the actions taken within the guid- 
ance domains Although the evaluations of parents, peers, and authority figures 
may intluence individuals' interpretations (satisfactions), these competencies 
becurne genuine only as thjy are achieved m congruence with the motivations 
and teelings of individuals. The description of satisfaction competencies con- 
sistent with guidance programming should include individuals' evaluation of 
atfihatuins, transactions, and adjustments in terms of personal adequacy, ex- 
pectations, and congruency with a perceived ideal life style Expressed satis- 
taction, as Aell as behavioral manifestations from which satisfaction may be 
interred, such as persistence, would seem ti be appropriate criterion u.easures 
Also, congruency between neasured inter:sts and voluntarily chosen career 
activiMcs should be considered 

Mastery competencies include the more global aspects of achievement and 
generalization ol attitudinal and behavioral modes Long-range goals, encom- 
passing large areas ot achievement, are emphasized here rather than the numerous 
short-range achievements that nia> be required to reach a larger goal For ex- 
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ample, a \oung child becomes aware of task demands and different wa>s to 
meet them (perreptuali/ation) At the conceptualization level, task-oriented be- 
haviors are developed and made meaningful. Generalization (mastery) compc 
tencies reflect the iniernalization of these behaviors so that tasks are approached 
and achieved to the satisfaction of self and scKial expectations. In the social 
area, competencies relate to social responsibility, and individuals' contributions 
\Mth respect to social affiliations and interactions appropriate to their develop- 
mental level All of the competencies in this category are framed in thv; context 
of self and sc^^ ' estimates of potential for achievement. Therefore, criteria for 
the estimar achievement of mastery competencies should be in terms of 
congruent'^ b ween independent behavioral action and expectations for action 
as de* vrd fr n self and social sources For example, a mastery competency in 
the educatio-^ A area might be achieved b> high school graduation b> one indi- 
vidual, uhe. '>s graduate work at the university level might be the expected 
achievement le ^1 for another individual 

Individual Planning 

Concern for student development m a complex society has been « cornerstone 
of the guidance mosement s'nce the days of Frank Parsons, In recent years the 
concern for student development has intensified as society has become even more 
complex This concern is manifested in many ways, but x'rhaps it i:, exp.essed 
most succinctly in a frequently used goal for guidance helping students become 
the persons they are capable of becoming 

Casting guidance and counseling in a personal development, personal advocacy 
role is not new Lome (1965) suggested that one grouping of tasks counselors 
might accept as part of their role would be that of advocate. Building on this 
same theme. Cook (1971) urged that school counseling and guidance claim the 
role of student advocate, with the end result bnng the enhancement uf students' 
development Similarly, Howard Miller, president of the Los Angeles Board of 
Education, supported the need tor guidance and counseling programs to attend 
to the individual deselopment of students Writing in the Lo.s Angeles Times. 
Sunday. July 17. 1977. about needed next steps for the Los Angeles schools, 
he described the kind of school programs that were needed Among the critically 
important programs he described ere '^extensive counseling resources insuring 
personal direction and monitoring for each studenf (^^ 'ler. 1977) 

To accomplish the purposes of this component uf the model, activities and 
procedures arc needed to as^st students to periodically monitor and understand 
their growth and development in terms o^ their goals, values, abilities, aptitudes, 
and interests (competencies) so that thev can take action on their next steps 
educationally and occupationally ThiS means that counselors and others with 
guidance responsibilities serve in the capacity of personal-developm.ent-and- 
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placement specialists. Personalized contact and involvement with individuals are 
required 

Description. Individual planning consists of activities that help students to 
plan, monitor, and manage their own learning and their personal and career 
development. The focus is on assisting students to develop, analyze, and evaluate 
their educational, occupational, and personal goals and plans. 

Individual planning is implemented through such strategies as: 

• Individual Appraisal — Counselors assist students to assess and inlerpre 
their abilities, interests, skills, and achievement. The utilization of all lest 
information and data becomes an important aspect of developing immediate 
and long-range plans for students. 

• Individual AdMsement — Counselors assist r^'idents to use self-appraisal in- 
formation along with personal-social, educational, career, and labor market 
information to help them plan for and realize their personal, educational, 
and occupational goals. The involvement of students, parents, and school 
m planning a 4->ear program of studies that meets the indiv'dual needs of 
students is a cntical part of individual advisement. 

• P/flcme/ir— Counselors and other education personnel assist students to 
make the transition from school to work or to additional education and 
training. 

The Individual Aihisory System * One wa> we recommend that school staT 
be organized to respond to the individual planning needs of students is to use 
the Individual Advisor) System (IAS). This system is based on the belief that 
satisfaction on the part of the faculty, students, and parents will result more 
easily if every student in school is able to relate personally, in a comfortable 
way. with at least one adult. In order for this one-to-one relationship to exist it 
IS necessary to involve faculty members in a program that includes all students 
and their parents. Each teacher, counselor, administrator, and specialist acts as 
an advisor to a group of 15 to 20 students. Thus, within these groups students 
relate to one another as hu.Tian bemgs sharing more than subject-matter concepts. 
The faculty members relate to one another as advisors sharing ideas about suc- 
f.essfully dealing with their advisees. Parents relate to an individual in school 
who knows more abo"» :\t child than grades earned in a particular class. 

Program planning arent contact, and personal development ar^ the three 
mam areas of the adv isor's role But advisors have other responsib* les to their 



*This sictiun on the Induidual Advisor) Svstem. vvhich encompasses maienal up to the heading 
Responsive Services, ^as vvntten b> Suzanne Fitzgerald Dunlap and Edna Enck"ion Bernhardt 
when the> were research associates. University of Missoun Columbia It wa^ based on matenal 
developed as a result of an ESEA. T.tle II Project. Ferguson Flonssant School Distnct. 1975 
Reproduced b> permission of the authors and the Ferguson F'lonssant School Distnd 
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advisees and to their school. The following list contains eight categories of 
advisor responsibility with the definition of each. Obviously, advisors will not 
cover every area with every advisee completely. Also inservice workshops are 
needed to assist advisors in developing skills in each of the eight areaf-. 

Program Planning. Any activity dealing with the act of choosing school courses, 
such as course selection, evaluation of course schedule, or tentative long-range 
educational planning 

Self -assessment. The analysis advisees make of their behavior, performance, or 
actions in an effort to strive for continuous stlf-improvement and understanding 
All goal setting activities are included in this category. 

School Awareness. Any activity that contributes to an awarenss of the school and 
Its programs, philosophies, and actions. 

Parent Relations/Conferences. Those soecial activities designed to increase parent 
participation in the schooling process of their children and to ensure frequent 
positive contact among the advisor, student, and parent. 

Feedbackl Evaluation. Informa^on that a school needs to hear, formally or infor- 
mally, so that It can change itself to better suit the needs and desires of the people 
It serves. This cateogry docs not mean feedback to the student. It means feedback 
a student gives to the school. 

Dec ision-making Skills. The conscious application of a process to make decisions 
Although decision making is woven into activi':es in many categories, it also is 
a distinct category to aid advisors in teaching the process. 

Career Planning/ T.eparation. Activities to help students select and prepare for 
careers 

SihooLCun.fnunity issues. Activities concerned with the human aspects of individ- 
uals working together Included are human development activities and group 
building. This area also includes any discussions needed about current schoolwide 
issues that might a*ise during a school year, such vandalism, a special decision 
the school needs to make, or any shared concern (Hawkins & Cowles, 1975, 
pp 7-9) 

Being an advisor makes it possible to give all assigned audents personal care 
and attention. An advisor has 15 to 20 advisees for all of their high school years, 
if this IS rr.Jtually satisfactory. A student chooses an advisor in one of several 
vvays. The choice may be based on curriculum or out-of-school interests of the 
advisor- A student may choose an advisor he or she already knows A group of 
students may choose the same advisor so they can be together. 

Advisors are given folders for the records of their advisees. This allows for 
easy access to student files during advisor- advisee meetings. In some schools 
folders are kept in an advisement center, where advisor-advisee meetings may 
also be aeld. f ' etings are held at a regularly scheduled lime. The scneduled 
advisement period usually takes priority over any other commitment students 
might have. 
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The Individual Advisory System acknowledges the need of students ,3 have 
long-term, personal relationships with advisors. The IAS provides the time and 
structure necessary for thif involvement to occur. It is accurate to say, then, that 
the work of school staff is supported and enhanced by the IAS. 

The counselor's role in the high school has traditionally included at least a 
number, if not all, of the following functions: 

1 . Crisis-oriented counseling; 

2. Administering and interpreting tests. 

3. Fducational or vocational guidance for seniors; 

4. Scheduling and student registration; and 

5. Student record upkeep. 

The couaselor's role in the high school that uses the IAS includes: 

! Providing advi.,ors with backup support by dealing with crisis-oriented 
referrals; 

2 Adminii>tering and interpreting tests along with the other advisors; 

3 Helping advisors develop skil's in providing students with educational o. 
vocational information; 

4- Scheduling and student registration of 15 to 20 advisees; 

5. Student record upkeep of 15 to 20 advisees; 

6. Developing out-of-school learning programs; and 

7 Helping advisors develop skills in active listening, group dynamics, parent 
conferencing, and conflict resolution. 

When we compare th- two role descriptions it becomes evident that the 
number of responsibilities does not vary greatly. What is strikingly .dif; ent is 
the manner in which each method meets students' needs and uses the counselors* 
talents. 

Traditionally, one counselor has been responsible for as many as four to five 
hundred students or more in a school. As a result, interaction between these 
students and the counselor has often been limited to brief en<.junters during 
registration times or other encounters during p jblematic times, interaction be- 
tween teacher and counselor has been limitec'. too, to faculty meeting,s, work- 
shops, and brief consultations regarding problem students. The school program 
has simply nc* ncluded the means for significant and consistent dialogue between 
counselors, faculty members, and students. 

With the IAS at work in the high school, communication barriers between 
faculty members, and between faculty and students, are lessened. Personal caring 
becomes a priority in the school where there is equal involvemeiii on the part 
of every faculty member and every student. C unselors become members of a 
team whose overall role includes meeting such student needs as receiving personal 
auention, learning self-assessment and goal setting, entering into meaningful 
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dialogue xjvith parents and teachers, getting to know an adult in the school, 
expertenciiig dail> emotioiial growth, and developing decision-making skills 

At firbt glance it ma\ seem to counselors that implementation of the lAS would 
serve onl> to mmimi/e their function m a school. If suddenly ever>' other facult) 
member is called upon to ad\i>e a small group of students (help them plan their 
school programs, facilitate their enu.tional growth, and maintain contact with 
their parents), how. then, do counselorN* .pccial talents come into play'' 

Counselors .unctionmg ir a program of ad\isement serve as prime resources 
tor both advisors and students. Freed from an abundance of paperwork and ow 
integrated into the nuMnstream of the hi^h school, counselors are finall> able to 
use their talents and training Counselors will continue to fulfill mail) of the 
traditional roles, such as crisis counseling, but the lAS *reos thorn to deliver a 
high level of professional services. Simplv stated, an advisement program can 
enhance the work ol counselors rather than jeopardize 'heir posilion 

F^ r so.iie principals, student contact involves mainlv disciplinary action with 
resulting negalive feelings. The I AS does not guarantee principals freedom from 
that task, but persopali/ed contact and program planning wiil increase student 
motivation and involvement in the school This is not to sa> that principals will 
never have discipline problems, but IAS helps prevent such problems 

The lAS needs principals to tunction as advisors This means that principals 
will also have the opportunity for lull participation in helping relationships In 
addition, prini ipals can serve i*s models lor *.' her advisors As model advisors, 
the) r/:ed to sustain participation with enthusias/i In fact, principals help provide 
long-term maintenance ol the progi^m 

As advisor^, principals develop an increased >ensitivitv to the problems of 
advisement Their lull part.. ipatior demonstrates the value and importance ol 
advisement Making changL> :s never ea^> The rest of the stafl need support 
as the> learn the role ol advisor ,ind make necessary adjustments and improve- 
ni'-nts .Seeing principals share equall) the responsibilities of advisor enhances 
the teeling ol togetherm'ss among th.^ tacult) Fvervone needs to feel trusted 
and cared for counselors, teachers, administrators, and students lli; environ- 
ment should sa> V > all within. You art trustee' Principals need to do all thev 
can do lu create this teeling. including placing confidence in lAS. the staff, the 
students, and themselves 

The skills needed to be an eltectne advisor are not so dillcrent from those 
required to be a good teaclier. princpal. or counselor What is different is the 
one-to-one contact with a student outside ot a curriculum-hased situation It is 
essential that advisors deal with tlieir advisees in an h'^nest and comfortable 
manner In other words, advisors are most effective wnen the> are themselves 
Realizing tl is basic point will make the one-to-one contact easier to deal with 
Once advisors reach this point, it is time to assess strengths and weaknesses and 
Jeteriiiine those areas where more skill development is needed 
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AdM!>on» mubt have skills useful in attending to the personal growth and well- 
being of advisees, helping each advisee outline a batisfactor> learning program, 
and maintaining communication v* ith the ?iv isee's parents. Adv i^or skills include 
career planning and preparation, college information, conflict resolution, deci- 
sion making, interpreting test ^cores. parent conferencing, program planning, 
record keeping, school awareness, anu self-assessment. It is ' )t realistic to expect 
ever> advisor to master each of the listed skills. Advisors need to share their 
knowledge and help one another develop the skills. As in the case of advisor 
responsibilities, it is helpful if advisors present inservice workshops for one 
another. 

It IS important to keep the basic purpose of an individual advisory system in 
focus when organizing the program. It is jx^ssible for an advisory -type system 
to be oriented toward school-system effiLiency rather than personalized student 
learning. Although the system should be reasonably efficient, an overconcem 
for efficiency can distort its purpose. It is possible to have an IAS with no greater 
mdivrdualized student contact and involvement. A warmed-over homeroom ap- 
proach, wherein students are seen only in a group and the goals are limited 
mainly to such administrative concerns as class scheduling, record keeping, and 
announcements will probably offer little personal development. Although class 
scheduling may be one responsibility of advisors and group meetings may be 
an appropnate method fore* :>Li:ssion and efficient processing, the primary focub 
should always be on the facilitation of individual student development 

Benefits of an Indntdual Advtsory Sxstem are as follows: 

1 Better program planning; 

2 Broader based decision making: 

3. More personalized sep'ice for students. 

4. More positive school climate; and 
5 More positive staff relationships 

Responsive Sen ices 

Problems relating to academic learning, personal identity issues. dr»gs. and 
peer and family relationsips continue to be a part of the educational scene. As 
a le^ult there is a continuing need for crisis counseling, diagnostic and reme- 
diation activities, and consultation and referral to be an ongoing part of a com- 
prehenspe guidance program. In addition, there is a continuing need for the 
guidance program to respond to the immediate information-seeking needs of 
students, '^arents. and teachers. The responsive services component organizes 
guidance technique and methods to respond tc these concerns and needs as they 
occur In addition, the resp<insive services component is supportive of the guid- 
ance cumculum and individual planning components. 

DesL nption. Responsiv e sen ices consist of activ ities to meet the immediate 
needs and concerns of students whether these need«- ^ vOncem.s require coun- 
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seling- consultation, referrah or information. Although counselors have special 
training and possess skills to respond to immediate needs and concerns, the 
cooperation and support of the entire faculty and staff are necessary for the 
component's successful implementation. Responsive services are implemented 
through such strategies as: 

• Consultation — Counselors consult with students along with parents, teach- 
ers, other educators, and community agencies regarding strategies tj help 
students deal with and resolve personal concerns. 

• Personal Counseling — Counseling is provided on a small group and indi- 
vidual basis for students who have problems or difficulties dealing wiih 
relationships, personal concerns, or normal developmental tasks. It focuses 
on assisting students to identify problems and causes, alternatives, possible 
consequences, and to take action when appropriate. 

• Crisis Counseling — Counseling and support are provided to students or 
their families facing emergencv situations. Such counseling is normall) 
short-term and temporary in nature. When necessary, appropriate referral 
sources may be used. 

• Referral — Counselors use other professional resources o** the school and 
communitv to refer students when appropnate. These referral sources may 
include: 

1. mental health agencies: 

2 employment and training programs; 

3. vocational rehabilitation: 

4. juvenile ser^^ices: 
^. social services: and 

6. special school programs (special or compensatory education). 

The responsive services component also provides for small group counseling 
Small groups of students with similar concern^ can be helped b> intensive small 
group counseling. All students may not need such assistance, but it is available 
to all students. 

Adjunct guidance staff — peers, paraprofessionals. volunteers — can aid coun- 
selors in carrying out responsive activities. Peers can be involved in tutorial 
programs, onentation activities, ombudsman functions, and — with special train- 
ing — cross-age counselmg and leadership in infotTtial dialog. Paraprofessionals 
and volunteers can provide assistance in such areas as placement, follow-up, 
and community-sciiool-home liaison activiMes. 

System Support 

The administration and management of a comprehensive guidance program 
require an ongoing support system. That is why system support is a major 
program component. Unfortunately, however, it is an aspect of a comprehensive 
program that is often overlooked or, if it is attended to, only minimally appre- 
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L-iated -s^nd \et. the s\stem supfxm component is as imponant as the other three 
components Whv * Because without continuing suppon the other three com- 
ponent's of the guidance program will be ineffective. 

Activities mcl'ided in this program categor> are b\ definition those that suppon 
and enhance activities in the other three program components. That is not to sa> 
that these activities do not stand alone The\ can and often do. But for the most 
part. ihcN undergird activities in the oth^r three components. 

Drsi npiton The s\steni suppon component consi^tb of management activ- 
ities that establish, maintain, and enhance the total guidance program. This 
component is implemented and earned out thiough activities in the following 
areas 

• Reseanh ami Dneiopmcru. Guidance program evaluation, follow-up ..lud- 
les. and the continued development and updating of guidance learning ac- 
tivities arc some examples of the rcseaah and develppment work of counselors. 

• Siafj Communti} Publu Rehtitons. This involves orierting staff and the 
communitv to the comprehensive guidance program through such means as 
the use of newsletters. Kxal media, and school and communitv presenta- 
tions 

• Prcfesstona! De\elopment Counselors need to be involved regularlv in 
updating their processional knowledge and sk.lls This mav involve partic- 
ipation in regu''>r scho<M insenice training, attending professional meetings. 
compLning postgraduate coursework. and contributing to the professional 
laerature 

• Commmcc Uht on Boards Senmg on departmental curriculum commit- 
tees and cuinmunitv committees or advisorv boards is an example of activ- 
ities in this area. 

• Commtoun Otareach Included in this area are activities designed to help 
counselors become knowledgeable about communitv resources, employ- 
ment opportunities, and the kxal bt)or market This mav involve counselors" 
visitmi, local businesses and industries and social services agencies on a 
periodi : basis 

• Program Management and Operattons. This area includes the pl?r.ning and 
management tasks needed to suppon the activ ities of a comprehensive guid- 
ance program It also includes reponsibilities that members of the school 
staff mav need to fulfill 

Also included in the svstem suppon component are those activities in the 
sch<>ol that suppon programs other than guidance These activities could include 
being 'nvolved in the school testing program (helping interpret test results for 
use by teachers, parents, and administrators). se.-\ing on depanmental curriculum 
committees (heipmg interpret student needs data for curriculum revision), and 
working with school administrafors ^helping interprU student needs and bchav- 
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lors). Care must be taken, however, to watch the time given to these duties 
because the pnme focus for counselors is the carrying out of the comprehensive 
guidance program. It is important to realize that if the guidance program is well 
run. It provides substantial support for other programs and personnel in the 
school and the communitv . 



One goal of chapter 3 has been to present a theoretically sound perspective 
for comprehensive guidance ^grams. K- 12. A second goal has been to present 
a theoretiLdlh sound stmaure around which a comprehensive guidance program 
•wv)uld be organized and managed. A third goal has been to describe the content 
of this structure and to provide examples of lists of student competencies and 
the domains that organize them. If this structure and the content involved are to 
come together as a complete, comprehensive guidance program K-12 some 
imperatives must be followed. We must do the following: 

1 . Understand that a comprehensiv e guidance program is student de\ elopment 
oriente* not school maintenance-administrative oriented; 

2 Operate a comprehensive guidance program as a one hundred percent 
program, the four program components constitute the total program, there 
arc no add-ons: 

3 Start the comprchcnsue guidance program \hc first day of school and end 
It the last day of sthooL not begin in the middle of October and end in 
Apnl. so that administrative, nonguidance tasks can be completed, and 

4. Understand that a comprehensive guid.^nce program is program-focused, 
not position-focused 
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CHAPTER 4 



ASSESSING YOUR CURRENT 
GUiDANCE PROGRAM 



The next phase of the program improvement process involves assessing your 
current program. Current program assessment is a process for obtaining a concrete 
description of your school or school district's guidance program as it exists in 
the present. Quantitative and qualitative data are gathered, slicing the program 
from as many angles as is feasible. The current program assessment process is 
not a way of measuring students' needs, rather, it is a way of determining what 
me current guidance program is. Thus, the assessment is done using the com- 
ponents of the program model adopted by the district for implementation. The 
assessment process reveals what the current program is accomplishing and what 
its present form is. It provides the basis for identifying critical gaps in service 
delivery and for plannmg needed program changes. 

Five steps involved in assessing your current program are discussed in this 
chapter: 

Step 1: Identify current resource availability and use; 
Step 2: Identify current guidance and counseling activities; 
Step 3: Determine student outcomes; 
Step 4: Idcn^if'^ who is served; and 
Step 5: Gathiif perceptions. 

As you will see, several steps can be carried out at the same time, depending 
on the personnel available and the program impr^^vement plan established by the 
steering or school-co.wmunity advisory committee as its organizational plan. 
Step 1 requires identifying the resources available and in use in the current 
guidance program. Resources include the counseling staff, their time, and their 
talent. Step 2 entails identifying and writing down by grade or school level — 
elementary, middle or junior high, or high school — all the guidance activities 
presently being conducted by the guidance, teaching, and administrative staff. 
In step 3 the intended outcomes for students are determined for each activity 
identified in step 2. What competencies do students acquire as a result of their 
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involvement m an activity*^ In this step, a description of tlie students in your 
school or system is developed b> gathenng available information. Step 4 requires 
identifying the clients actually served by the current guidance program. This 
step is also an outgrowth of step 2. In step 5, perceptions of the program are 
gathered from students, teachers, administrators, counselors, parents, and com- 
munity members. 

Getting Ready 

To accomplish the current program assessment, several work groups need to 
be formed. As mentioned, steps 2, 3, and 4 are mterrelated, thus the groups 
gathering this information should either be the same or work closely together. 
Concurrently, other wc.k groups can begin idintif>ing current program resource 
use and collecting perceptions about the current program. One basic rule must 
apply to all work groups and to other data collection efforts. To make your data 
useful in future planning, it is important that you organize your current assessment 
according to the components of the program model your school or school distnc. 
has adopted If you have adopted the model using the guidance curriculum, 
individual planning, responsive services, and system support components de- 
scribed in chapter 3, \oii should organize your data collection and reporting 
according to these components. As you will see, the examples in this chapter 
use that model. 

Because assessing > our current program is a substantial undertaking, the guid- 
ance program leader has an important role to play. If you are the leader of the 
guidance program, yo'. have the primary responsibility for data collection and 
for ensuring the full aid appropriate summary, unalysis, and dissemination of 
the results. We reconin^e^a, however, that all counselors in the building or 
district affected by the potential changes be involved in the current assessment. 
Accomplishing the assessment tasks helps the staff become familiar with the 
program model selected and feel comfortable that most of what they are currently 
doing fits into the components of the model — that the ''new" program will not 
be completely different from the current program. 

Involvement of administrators in work groups also is of value. Administrators 
so involved learn about the program model and are in a better position to support 
the changes called for in the future. Some administrators have been counselors 
in the past and have strong experience-based opinions on how the program can 
and should be changed Of great value as well is the help that counselors provide 
to the students, staff, and climate of a building and, by their knowledge of the 
direction that the improved program is taking, they provide support for the 
implementation of changes in their schools or districts. 

The work of some groups, however, is at times truly laborious. Staff who are 
not directly concerned with each minute detail may find it somewhat tedious. 
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for example, to analyze the time study data tor similarities and differences for 
eacu school or grade level It is important to use administrators where they can 
make a solid contnbution to the deliberations, and not let them get bogged down 
in data that are in fact the interr^! iffairs of the guidance department. 

If a steering committee is used, we recommend that steering committee mem- 
bers chair the various work groups. Then, steering committee meetings will 
provide the opportunity to monitor and coordinate the work of the various groups. 
In any case, some vehicle for coordinating the work groups' efforts will need 
to be established, a committee of committee chairs also would work. 

In planning your current program assessment, current program description 
matenals should be used. Many states have led schools and districts in the 
aevelopment of guidance program "handbooks" or "plans." Much useful in- 
fomiation can and should be extracted from these existing documents to facilitate 
current assessment efforts. Usually, they provide a listing of current program 
activities. One caution, though. It has been our experience that often these 
"plans" have been just that— plans— and include activities that are not actually 
performed. 

Finally, assessing the current program will take time, and you need to be 
realistic in establishing the timeframe Some specific suggestions for accom- 
plishing each of the steps are offered below that will help save you some time, 
but It still could take from 6 months to a year to compl^'^* an a^^essment. It is 
worthwhile to take the time needed to gather your data acvUrately because they 
are used to help the guidance staff underhand the current design of Iheir program 
and to educate others about the current s'atus of the program. It also becomes 
the baseline from which your decisions for change ? made and against which 
your changes will be evaluated. 

Step 1: Identify Current Resource Availability and Use 

The effectiveness of a program is measured in terms of the ratio of resources 
applied to the benefits accmed. Thus, gathering concrete inforination about the 
resources available and used in the guidance program is essential to any program 
decisions to be made. The more complete your knowledge of the resources 
currently available, the more room you have for creativity as you decide to 
redirect them for program improvements and the more specific you can be in 
yoar requests for additional resources Having complete information about what 
IS available is of benefit, in addition, most guidance program administrators will 
be encouraged by learning the actual quantity of resources available to them 

"Resources" is an ambiguous word, and further categorization is needed. For 
the purposes of our discussion, we have chosen human, financial, and political 
resources as useful categories. Human resources include staff members' time 
aiid talents FinancMl resources are those applied through the budget to proviuc 
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materials, equipment, and facilities for the guidance program. Political resources 
are represented by policy statements and supporters of the c jrrent program and 
staff. Because of the variety of resources used in a comprehensive guidance 
program, step 1 is a ' giant step" that requires time and staff commitment to 
accomplish Some ways that districts have assessed resource availability and use 
are described below. 

Human Resources 

Human resources that need to be assessed include counsellors and guidance 
department paraprofessionals. Teachers and administrators often conduct guid- 
ance activities, so they may need to be included too. If your school or district 
uses commun'ty volunteers, such as busmess community representatives as career 
speakers or PTA volunteers as clerical support, you will need to list them as 
wclL Assessing these human resources involves identifying their talents and the 
time they spend on the program. 

Guidance Department Staff 

The counseling staff is the basic resource of the guidance program. It is the 
counselors* unique training and experiences that allow as to seek accountability 
for helping students lean to make decisions, solve problems, and perform other 
tasks Indeed, more often than not, when principals are asked to descnbe their 
guidance programs, they will say, have five counselors," or, ''I have six 
counselors and a registrar." 

There is, however, a widespread lack of information as to what counselors* 
unique talents are. As a result, in several projects ^ • have been involved with, 
it has been useful to specify counselors* skills. There is a variety of ways to do 
this: to ensure that everyont concerned is aware of the certification requirements 
for school counselors; to publicize the training requirements for the master*s 
degree in counseling; to publicize appropriately written job descriptions of school 
counselors; and to disseminate the American School Counselor Association (ASCA) 
role statement (1981). 

A more extensive and potentially more useful way to make counselors* skills 
known is to ask them to identify their own modes of functioning within each of 
the components of the model program. Figure 4-1 displays an example of this 
from one district. The next step is to have counselors define their modes of 
functioning as they use them operationally in the schools. This approach also is 
useful in building a common terminology base among counselors of varied 
backgrounds and training. It has the additional benefit of helping counselors 
relate their skills to the model program design. 

An essential piece of quantitative data is the current counselor-student ratio. 
During the discussions of the model prrgram it is quite possible that everyone 
involved may be starr;-eyed about the possibilities. The realities of case load 
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Figure 4-1 

Counselor Functions by Program Component 



1. Guidance CtirnCulum 

leading planning 

developing consulting 

coordinating/facilitating teaching/demonstrating 

evaluating communicating/describing 

2. Individual Planning 

counseling/guiding teaching (e.g.) decision skills 

developing/revising referring 

planning/evaluating the system informing/disseminating 

conferencing consulting 
communicating/coordinating/ 
directing 

3. Responsive Services 

counseling assessing/ldentifying/diagnoslng 

referring/linking monitori, ig/following up/following 

intervening through 

informing/disseminating case conferencing 

4. Support System 

In order to carry out their responsibilities, counselors need the following 
support from the system: 

district guidance policy 

assessment programs 

appropriate financial allocations 

public relations program 

administrative leadership at district and campus levels 
coordinated articulation of activities 
time allocations 
testing programs 

district and community referral systems 

parent education and parent involvement programs 

community relations pronrams 

development of guidancb curriculum 

guidance program deveiopment/revlew/evahation/improvement 

in order to provide support for the total educational system, counselors will 
perform the following support functions: 

program development curriculum development 

attendance discipline 

supervision testing 

activities 
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must be ever-present. ultimatel> >our program design will have to acknowledge 
what each counselor can be expected to do for 200. 500, or LOOO students. 
Also, knowing whether the ratio is the same from school level to school level 
allows you to tailor your expectations accordingly. In some districts, the rec- 
ognition of the disproportionately heavy loads at the elementary level when 
contraste-^ with the secondary level has led io immediate eiTorts to employ more 
elementary counselors. 

In addition to ratios, typical patterns of counselor-student assignment need to 
be reviewed. Are counselors assigned to a grade level or to an alphabetical 
group'^ How are specialized counselors— vocational or special education— as- 
signed their students? The rationale behind these assignments implies the phi- 
losophy of the guidance program; for example, case-load assignment by grade 
level may reflect a developmental philosophy, whereas assignment by alphabet 
may reflect an emphasis on responding to students with knowledge of their 
family context. 

Clarification of counselors' unique talents provides qualitative data about the 
contribution they are able to make to students' growth and development. As- 
sessing how counselors use their time provides quantitative data about the current 
guidance program. Because counselors are the basic program resource, the re- 
cording of their actual program-related behaviors is the most critical data \ou 
will gather These data provide the most concrete information about the actual 
design of \our current program, therefore it is essential that you gather this 
information. 

In order for data to be meaningful and useful. \ou must plan your time usage 
study carefully There are many decisions to be made and iter*.s to consider. 

Wh\ What is the purpose of the time study? You need to write it out to 
ensure clarity. For example, '^the purpose of the time study is to 
deiemiine h ow the resource of counselor time is appropriated to the 
four components of the model program"; or. *^the purpose of the 
time study is to determine how the resource of counselor time is 
appropriated to the functions identified as those used by counselors", 
or. "the purpose of this study is to analyze the time mat counselors 
spend doing various tasks." These three different purposes lead to 
different types of time studie:,: the first is a calendar study, and the 
second and third are log studies. You need to have a precise idea 
ol why you are gathering the data. Also, you need to explain the 
purpose to the staff and to school administrators. 

There may be concern that the data will be used for personnel 
evaluation rather than program description purpose* You need to 
decide if you are willing to provide for anonymity, or somehow you 
need to establish an appropriate tmst level with the counselors. 
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Who. Whose time usage to be assessed? Counselors' only? Paraprofes- 
sionals'? Other aides*? Teachers* or administrators* who may per- 
form guidance functions? Besides being able to identify staff in 
broad categories, will it be importaiU to sort the information collected 
b / subsets of staff? It is usually useful to distinguish between the 
elementary, middle/juni'^ high, and high school counselors, for 
example. 

What. What do you really need to know? In the first of the three previous 
examples, the time allocated to each of the four program model 
components — guidance curriculum, ncf-vidua! planning, responsive 
services, and system support — was the information gathered. In the 
second example, specific information about each of the functions 
that counselors perform, such as individual counseling, small group 
counseling, and consultation is what w;s learned, both in terms of 
the overall time allocated and the relative balance of function use. 
!n the third example, data relative to guidance program tasks were 
acquired. You may want a measure relative to student outcomes or 
one of the various clients served. 

This is a golden opportunity to learn a great deal about what is 
actually happening 'n your program, but you need to resist the 
temptation to learn everything you always wanted to know but were 
afraid to ask. Because *^chool counselors and other guidance staff 
are busy, consider carefully what you are asking them to r^*cord. 
Collect only data you know you will use. The simpler the time- 
recording system is, the more accurate your information will be. 

When. Because this is a time usage study, there are several time questions 
you need to answer: When will you do the study: all year? a certain 
month? a scat'ering of days throughout the year? The study should 
cover enough time so that some activities that may occur only oc- 
casionally are not given undue attention. We recommend that you 
conduct the study all year. Begin by recording time on Monday of 
the first week; in the second week log your time on Tuesday; in the 
third wetk,^ Wednesday; and so on throughout the year. 

DuBois (1975) recommended that the school year be divided into 
quarters and that 9 days be chosen randomly for each quarter. If 
information is needed quickly, then the best time for you should be 
chosen. Try for at least one week and remember to correct for the 
possible distortion that could occur in a short sample. 

What increments of time will you be asking to have recorded: by 
minutes? by quarter hours? by half hours? by class periods? by the 
length of activr- -s? When do you want the record keepers to log 
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their time: as they go? at the end of the morning and afternoon? at 
the end of the day? Should they record time spent during the 8-iiour 
work day? or count extra-hours work ico? Your answers to these 
questions again de^nd on the way you plan to use the information 
and how precise you want the information to be. 

In the first of our three examples begim above, the component 
data would be gathered for a full year by the blocks of time that 
the activities take. Counselors record the information on calendars. 
In the second example, the counselors record the number of minutes 
they spend doing each function as they do it during a I -month period. 
In the third example, counselors record time they spend in activities 
in 15-minule segments. (See Appendix A for forms used to conduct 
this type of time study in the stale of Missouri.) 

Where: Is the staff to record time spent at school only? or should they and 
you acknowledge the work some of them do before and after school 
or in the evenings? Again, your answers depend on how you plan 
to use the information and if your plans for data aggregation allow 
you the variability that out-of-school data will bring. The counselor^, 
will ask you this question, so be prepared to answer it. We rec- 
ommend that all time spent on the program be recorded, so that the 
lime that is actually taken is reflected m the data. 

How The forms for data collection need to be as simple to use as possible, 
both for recording and for tallying. Ideally you will be able to use 
a computer for aggregating the data and generating the reporxs you 
need- Be sure to consider th2 dictates of the computer before de- 
veloping your forms. 

Directions for implementing the study must be precise and clear. 
Counselors need to be schooled in what the purpose of the study is 
and how to keep their records. The terminology used in the cate- 
gories of the study needs to be thoroughly understood by everyone 
to ensure consistency of data. A system for fielding questions and 
for monitoring implementation of the study needs to be employed. 
If you are running this from a central office location, you must 
ensure that the campus guidance program leaders— the head or lead 
counselors— understand the study and its purposes and can monitor 
its implementation effectively. 

As mentioned ear" thf^se data will be used again and again as your im- 
provement efforts proceed Once data are collected for the appropriate length of 
time, the next step is to aggregate them into a meaningful report. From data 
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collected in our first cx.nipic. Northsiiie lndt*pcndcnt School Dislncl learned 
that the current guid proeram reflected a design similar to that displa\ed in 
Figure 4-2. From the datu collected bv the logging procedure, the picture dis- 
played IP. Figure 4-3 was generated in Nonhside Independent School District. 
Both sets of data vvrre totaled and figured into peaentages. yielding a rather 
graphic picture of the shape of the current program in one case and the actual 
use the district was making of the counselors' unique skills in the other. The 
rank order of usage of fimctions v\aN a^ d'lable as well FinalK . within the totals 
frr indiMduals and for buildings, there were great ranges of time spent for the 
JUS functions. Each of these pieces of information wa^ ij:^hl\ useful as the 
p. -.ram improvement project unfolded 

Orher Personnel 

Schoi)! >taff members are important members of the guidance team, and as 
such their competencies and their contributions to the program need to be iden- 
titlcd. In some schools, counselors share caM: loads with campus administrators. 
ParapDfcssionals or secretaries fulfill essential roles, for example, career center 
technicians provide man\ guidance activities for students. Students also are 
important members of the guidance team. Working as peer counselors or aidw.'* 
m career ^enters, or making alumni presentations to vounger students are just a 
fev. of the wavs students mav tontnbute. Su^h contributions need to be identified 
and listed in a sin^Iar wav to staff part*^ ipation. The same is true for business 
and communitv represeiitatives and PTA vc ntcers 

Financial Resources 



The place to begin the assessment ot financial resources is the budget of the 
current guidance program Hven if there is no official budget —and this is often 
the case at tne building level — funds are being spent for guiu^nce activities, so 
begin there Consider listing such items as salaries for counselors, secretanes. 
and aides, monev spent for supplies such as paper, pencils, record folders, monev 
spent for guidance program materials sUch as books, filmstrips. films and pam- 
phlets, >tandardi7ed tests, and scoring services All expenses for guidance ac- 
t vities in the district should be induced as well as anv special funding from 
federal, slate, or private foundations thai is used. This information v\ill give you 
a perspective about the share of the total educational budget that guidance has 
In manv cases, it is otten much larger than the guidance staff thinks 



If vou do not alreadv have onj, it is important to take an invento.") of the 
materials \ou have available "Vou will want to categori/e vour inventory b) the 
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Figure 4-2 
1985-86 Caiendrr Data Aggregation 
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Figure 4-3 
Counselor Log Totals 



Total Counselor Days 1322 

Tota! Counselor Minutes 1 .042,929 
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4.3 


9 
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5.6 
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2 




Adnnin. Assignments 


8.798 


4.4 


10 


13.011 


8.2 


2 


12,899 


3.8 


7 


34.708 


6.1 


5 




Misc. Papenvork 


4.725 


2.3 


14 


9.151 


5.7 


5 


10.251 


5.2 


8 


24.127 


4.2 


10 




Special EducatiOti 


19.166 


9.4 


3 


11.371 


7.1 


3 


8,163 


3.9 


10 


38.700 


6.8 


4 
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program model components and by student outcomes, as well as by grade level. 
The listing should include title, copyright date, a brief description of the con- 
tent, and the use for which the resource was developed. Assuning that you will 
want to disser».;nate this list to the guidance staff, it also ir. helpful to include 
information about how to obtain the resource and about any restrictions on 
borrowing it. 

Equipment 

A study of your equipment inventory will reveal the quantity and kinds of 
equipment available as well as how it is distributed. How accessible is it to all 
staff? You may want to consider an equipment use study to determine if you 
are using the equipment to its maximum potential or to evaluate if your current 
distnbution s>siem is the best for vou. Depending on the size of your program 
and the quantity of the equipment, >ou have a basic choice to consider: whether 
the equipment is best used if housed centrall> and shared on a ci:eck-out basis, 
or pcrmanentl) housed on each of the campuses. 

Facilities 

Baseline information as to the facilities available to the current guidance 
program is needed on a building-by-building basis. This, again, will show you 
the evenness of facilit> availabilitv. As you begin to implement desired new 
program activities, it will provide realistic planning information about the space 
available currentl>. An> necessary remodeling takes time and planning. If ad- 
ditional space IS needed, such as a classroom for developmental guidance or a 
guidance information or career center, that information rrust be ready for sub- 
mission to the district as the superintendent makes the overall plans for the 
ensuing year. 

Political Resources 

Policy Statements 

■Politicar' here means the support that is rooted in district or building policies, 
in state and federal laws, rules, or regulations, or in the standards adopteu by 
ULcreditation or other professional associations to which your school or district 
subscribes. Knowing the philosophical tenets that undergird your program pro- 
vides >ou . e context within which to operate. The district ma> have an existing 
board poliL> about the guidance program. It surely has a statement about the 
educational mission of the district that has implications for the guidance program 
In all likelihood there are procedural expectations for counselors expressed i;i 
t«dministrative handbooks. You need to review these official pronouncements 
and extract and synthesize from them the basic political platform of the current 
guidance program. 
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If you have followed the suggestions we made in chapter 3, you have expressed 
a policy statement about the guidance program when adopting a program model; 
for example, if you are using the comprehensive program model descrioed m 
chapter 3, the development of the three structural components — the definition, 
rationale, and assumptions — will provide you with the policy support that is 
most relevant to your efforts. Indeed, it is our opinion that unless you have these 
statements in hand, unless you know the model the district wanta, your reor- 
ganization eff Jrts may be ineffective. 

Another useful survey is that of existing state and federal education laws, 
rules, and regulations that pertain to guidance. This ij> particularly true where 
the state holds close control over the educational system. Because guidance is 
still a relatively new part of the total educational program, there may not be 
much available in wntten rules and regulations, however, a visit with the state 
education department guidance staff often reveals much about state goals. This 
*ask is one that a work ^roup can accomplish to learn much about the larger 
persp^ct vt. If ou have not availed yourself of the statewide viewpoint join 
the members of the work group on their visit to the capitol. 

Finally, regional accreditation and professional associations have established 
standards relevant to guidance and counseling. Some of these standards include 
counselor-student ratios, and some hint at guidance ^jrogram standards. Where 
the> do, >ou may find them useful as you proceed through the program im- 
provement process. Program standards have been established b> the Amencan 
School Counselor Association (Carroll. 1980, ASCA & NACAC, 1986) and the 
National Career Development Association, formerl> the National Vocational 
Guidance Association (NVGA, 1979) — divisions of the American Association 
for Counseling and Development. 

Siqff SupportlNonsupport 

'Toliticar* also means the level of constituent support that is behind the 
momentum to change. Some counselors are eager for changes and will accept 
them, others resist change. If >ou are the guidance program leader, >ou need to 
consider the feelings of the staff and make preparations for working with both 
supportive and nonsupportive individuals. 

Step 2: Identify Current Guidance and Counseling Activities 

A major task m assessing the current program is to identify and record the 
activities in which the gjidan'-e staff — and other staff, if appropriate — are in- 
volved The activities should be categorized by the components that organize 
the desired program structure as well as b> grade or school level. This assessment 
phase provides qualitative data about tht program, it provides the detail that fills 
in the outline of your current program structure. 
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There are several reasons for recording these activities in writing. First, the 
discipline of writing as opposed to speaking ensures preciseness. In addition, 
recording these activities renders them visible and thus more understandable to 
others This is important because so much of what we do is invisible to others. 
Visibilit) helps counselors see the ct mnionalities among their programs. In some 
districts it has provided a bridge be ween the elementary and secondary coun- 
selors, they have been able to focus on the similarities rather than on the dif- 
ferences of their programs Finall>, recording encourages counselors as they 
learn more about the new program model and how what the> are currently doing 
fits into the model. In our experience, it has helped the counselors who are not 
in the mainstream of program remodeling and revitalization better understand 
the four program components described in chapter 3 by providing operational 
definitions for them. 

We suggest that one or more work groups be used to accomplish this step 2 
assessment Groups can be organized b> school level — elementary . middle/ junior 
high, and high — or represent all school levels and be organized b> the new 
program components Ever> staff member should respond to the survey so that 
a complete picture is developed, however, if the staff is large, groupings of staff 
members ma> complete the surveys together. Buildings with multiple staff mem- 
bers are an obvious grouping Clusters of elementary counselors, or other clusters 
of single staff members can be arranged 

The work groups need to devise the forms to be used. Each group should then 
distribute the forms to the staff for whom the> are responsible, asking them to 
list the guidance and couh eling activities by program components. The forms 
could contain a few examples by grade level in order to assist staff in knowing 
what to list. The work group members could generate their own examples. Some 
districts have found it useful to use the activities described in their original 
district handbooks Make sure that the activities listed are actual activities, 
however, not those that the staff would like to do The next step is to aggregate 
the data from individual staff members into a Icvcl-bv-levcl. coniponent-b>- 
coniponent composite. 

Some districts have conducted specific activity or task assessments as well as 
the larger survey just described In order to better understand the nature of its 
"svsteni support" ai tivities. one district conducted a study of the quasi-admin- 
istrative am' wlerical tasks counselors perform The process used was s miliar to 
that described above A work group of counselors identified the tasks the> 
performed thut "did not require a master's degree in guidance and counst ^ing 
to do " Individual staff members then estimated the number of hours or days a 
year thev spent on each of these tasks These specifics were then totaled and 
their percentage of the total time Wus determined Other u.stricts have gathered 
this information in the original study, as in the Missouri time-task analysis (St j 
Appendix A). 
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Another approach to this quahtative assessment of what actually occurs in the 
guidance program was used b> a guidance program leader as she met with each 
building staff group. She mterviewed them regarding a predetermined set of 
criteria that allowed her to gather the data to compare their programs to the 
program model adopted by the district. The same concept is being used in a 
sclf-stud) fomiat whereb> the leader provides the questions to a building staff. 
The> complete the responses in writing and the comparison process ensues. 
Neither of these modes, however, provides the specific information about the 
range of activities mat is so useful in understanding the texture of the current 
program, and neither mode is useful in accomplishing the next assessment step, 
determining the mtcndcd student outcomes of the current program activities. 

Step 3: Determine Student Outcomes 

Gathering Student Outcome Information 

The next task is to identify the student outcomes for each activity. This entails 
taking one acti\it\ at a time and asking such qu^^.tions as, Wh> do we do this? 
Hnw ire students difterent as a result of this activity What do st 'dents know, 
what attitudes do the> form, or what can students do that the> could not do 
before'^ Note the following examples m the boxed material entitled "Activity 
Outcomes 



ACTIVITY OUTCOMES 
Acti\ it\ Outcome 
Assist stud^'nts in planning their All students can select classes 
schedules consistent with their abilities and 

interests 

Conduct Career Da\ Students who participate can 

identify an oecjpation consistent 
With their abihties and interests 



Although u is obv lous that our major purpose as Louiiselors is to serve students, 
not all of us ha\c had cxperienLC in clear! > stating the results of the work we 
do For >ears as a profession we subscribed to the notion that what we did was 
not observable or measurable, or that what we did were processes and so the 
results were not visible 

it >uur JistriLt has been involved in the aLLountabiljt> movement, your task 
nia> be to merelv s>nthesi/e available written statements. If, in adopting the 
guidance pr ^ram inodel. >ou adopted an outline of student competencies, then 
>uur task IS one of relating spcLifiL activities to student competencies If neither 
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of these options is available and your staff as a whole is not comfortable with 
the emphasis on outcomes, you are advised to use a work group — your steering 
committee counselors or a group of other counselor leaders -and guide them 
through the basic process of identifying student outcomes for the activities listed. 
It IS by demonstrating our contribution to students' growth and development that 
our position in the educational setting is assured. Thus, this exercise allows you 
to test Ih? validity of staff activities, if an activity has no visible outcome O'" if 
the identifiable outcome is of little significance, then continuing it may be 
inadvisable. 

Having determined the intended outcomes of each activity, you ran (a; generalize 
competencies* and (b) specify the clients you serve. The client data will be useful 
to you as you take step 4, described in the next section of this chapter; the 
Lompetency information is useful now . By grouping activities under a component 
that IS intended to delivc!- similar outcomes, you can make general statements 
about the intended outcomes of each progrand component. For example, the 
outcomes of the two activ ities cited above — schedule planning and Career Day — 
are related tu students' development of educational and career plans. Aggregating 
the outcofres from all such activities would describe the outcomes of the indi- 
vidual planning component. With 11 the outcomes listed, you can draw larger 
generalizations about the intended outcomes of your total current program. This 
list then IS ready for use in comparing the program you currently have and 
the program your district school desires~the phase of the project described in 
chapter 6. 

Gatherirg Student Status Information 

An important part of assessing the current program is gathering information 
about the current status of students What they know, learn, and need. If this 
has not already been acLomplished in developing the rationale for your program, 
a work group should take on the task of identifying and collecting data about 
students Possible sources of such data include standardized tests, criterion- 
relerenced tests, attitude surveys* career development surveys, follow-up studies, 
and dropout studies. Demographic data* failure and absence rates, discipl. e 
reports, and mobility rates are reported by many schools and districts, the com- 
mittee should amass as many of these reports as tilready exist in your system. 
When compiled, such information can provide insight into how well the current 
program is meeting student needs. It also tells you what the student needs are 
for your system. As with the activity mforniation, the student data gathered in 
this step should be related as much as possible to the list of student outcomes 
you have just identified. 

In addition to providing insight into how well the current program is meeting 
student needs, student data play another role in program development. They 
provide a baseline against which to compare students in future years. They 
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provide opportunities to look at trends concerning student growth and de^'el- 
opment. 

Step 4: Identify Who Is Served 

The fourth step in assessing your current guidance program is to identify who 
actually is served by your program— who the "clients'* are— and the balance 
of services or the level of service that each subset of clients receives. The previous 
assessment has identified who your student clients are and, if the exercise was 
thoroughly ione, caused you to acknowledge that there are many clieius in 
addition to students. School counselors also scne teachers, administrators, $K 
dents' parents, and the system itself. 

After the staff have identified the activities they perform and the ;nte.ided 
outcomes of each activity, the next question is. How do we know that all students 
for whom the activity was conducted reached liie intended outcome? ? Although 
the guidance staff may feel that the activities accomplished the desired results, 
there may be little evidence to prove it. 

Thus, the next task is to identify the students who have attamed the intended 
outcomes. Is it only the students who drop in to visit the guidance office? Is it 
all students? Is it all lOth-grade students? Indicate the r jmber and percentage 
of students who have achieved a particular outcome and how it was determined 
that this outcome has been achieved. In this v. ay the guidance staff defines the 
outcomes for specific subpopulations in the school. Follow this technique for 
each activity (or grouping of activities), and the result will be a listing of the 
outcomes that the activity is achieving and its impact on students (see Figure 
4-4). It may be that only a small number of students attain man}' guidance 
outcomes, or there may be little proof that any outcomes are attained at all. 

Another means for gathenng data on clients ser.ed that has been used is a 
survey. It is not as precise as the method suggested above, but has yielded useful 
information. Counselors in one district were asked to ** guesstimate" the per- 
centage of their client-contact time that they spent with a listed set of die .. 
The original list was developed by a work group and distributed to aii counselors. 
The group collected and tallied the results and u ere encouraged by the consistency 
of the "guesstimates." We believe that although this is an imprecise way to get 
information, if enough individuals submit inpu^ any real aberrations are modified 
by the uniformity of the majority. The results of one survey of this type are 
presented in Figure 4-5. 

The system-as-client is important to ackno'^ledge also. In the districts with 
which we have worked, the most accurate data about this come from log keeping. 
By ensuring that the system-serving functions are distinct from the student- 
serving functions,, the data may then be so analyzed. The results of one such 
log keeping for a group of high school counselors are presented in Figure 4«6. 
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Figure 4-4 
Activity/Outcome/Impact 



Activity 

Assist w-dents in 
planning their 
schedules. 



Conduct Career 
Day. 



Outcome 
Students can select 
classes consistent 
with their abilities and 
interests. 



Students can identify 
an occupation consis- 
tent with their abilities 
and interests. 



Impact 

1. Only 12% of the stu- 
dents change classes. 

2. 1976 follow-up study of 
graduates: 68% re- 
ported curriculum satlo- 
faction. 

1 . Participation-attendance 
records at the Career 
Day: low (only 30%). 

2. Counselor contacts: 
high-quality response, 
but only 12% of the stu- 
dent body. 



figure 4-5 

Guesstimates of Percenti^ges of Time Spent With Clients 
(75% of Total Time Spent in April, 1983) 

Northside !SD, 1983 



Elementary 



Avenge* 
Middle 



Average* 
High 



Student Contacts 
Developmental Guidance 

Grcup 

individual 
Basic Testing Program 
Preventive (counseling) 
Remedial (counseling, referral) 

Adult Contacts 
Distnct Administration 
School Staff 

Pnncipals 

Teachers 

Other Counselors 

Special Education Staff 

Other Specialists 
Parents 

Outside Agency Staff 
Community Representatives 



23 
11 

7 
12 

4 



13 
12 

3 
18 

8 



4 
9 
3 
6 
3 

10 
2 
1 



10 
25 
10 
11 
3 



3 
7 
5 
5 
3 
8 
1 
2 



•Due to rounaing, numbers do not add to 100%. 
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Figure 4-6 

Personnel Support Versus System Support 
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Step 5; Gather Perceptions 

The last step in the Lurrent program assessment process is to gather perceptions 
about the cuirent program from students, teachers, counselors, administrators, 
parents, iiid conimunit> members This phase of the assessment focuses on what 
individuals from such groups think about the activities of the current program. 
It docs not necessarily focus on the realities of the current program nor on the 
perceived needs of individuals, the school, or society. Needs assessment comes 
later in the program improvement process. 

The data gathered ma> help >ou identify supportive people and groups who 
ma> be used as resources, and inform you about what is right with the current 
program m your users' perceptions and aboai what might need to be changed. 
You can also use the baseline data in subsequent public relations efforts. 

The most direct way to find out what people think about your current program 
IS to ask them. We suggest that you ask the members of your advisory or steenng 
committees to help you in this process. The parents on your advisory committee, 
for example, can help >ou word the questions to parents by suggesting proper 
termmolog) and effective wa>s to encourage parents to respond to >our questions. 
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The same is true of the administrators on the committee. They are representatives 
from (heir groups to you. 

One way lo ask is to interview a representative sample of individuals from 
the various groups involved using a structured interview approach. Using separate 
work groups with the advisory and steering committee members as leaders can 
help accomphsh this task. You may wish to consider having your advisory and 
steering committee members interview leaders of various subgroups because 
leaders are representatives of their groups, lor example, the PTA representative 
to the advisory committee could interview, the presidents of local unit PTAs. 
The danger here is that the leaders' opinions may not be representative of the 
mainstream of their groups. 

There is a specific role for the guidance program leader to play .n this process. 
Especially if there is widespread and generalized criticism of the cunent guidance 
program, there is merit to the leader asking key individuals such as superinten- 
dents, principals, and parent leaders direct questions such as: What do you like 
about the current guidance program? What do you dislike about it? What would 
you change about the program? What would you add to the program? 

The advantages of using an interview approach are ^he direct contacts with 
nlember^ of the various groups and the in-depth responses that can be gathered. 
The disadvantages include the time-consuming nature of the task, the small 
number of people \\ho can be contacted, and the difficulty in tabulating the 
results. 

Another wa> to ask people for their perceptions is to use a questionnaire or 
d series ol questionnaires Questionnaires can be prepared and distributed to 
large numbers of people Tabulating results is easy, particularly if you have 
access to a computer. 

We would suggest the same cautions in the development of the questionnaires 
or questions as we did in the development of logs. Avoid the temptation to ask 
every question you ever wanted answered, keep the qu. tions straightforward 
and simple. It is imperative that your questions be related to the components of 
your program model or to the outcomes 'jsired for students and oti.er clients 
rather than to counselors' functions. How you do your job is a professional 
decision. Needless to say, the questionnaires will have wording suitable to the 
population being polled, the questionnaire for elementary children will be dif- 
ferent from the questionnaire for adults, but m order to be correlated, the sub- 
stance must be the same. The questions ^nd answers must correspond from one 
survey form to another if you want to aggregate the results and analyze them 
together. Comparisons of perceptions different groups hold are often useful. 

A partial sample of a questionnaire used successfully to assess students' per 
ceptions about the outcomes they achieved from participating in guidance activ- 
ities is presented in Figure 4-7. The format of the questionnaire was used with 
all the groups surveyed by changing the stateij^nt *The guidance program helped 
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Figure 4-7 
Guidance Program Questionnaire 



Directions: Please read each statement carefully. There are no nght or wrong 
answers. Just check the space that best decribes how you feel about each 
statement concerning the guidance activities In your school. 

The guidance program Strongly No Strongly 

helped me to: Agree Agree Opinion Disagree Disagree 

1. Plan my schedule 

2. Interpret tests and 

other data 

3. Recognize my 

abilities 

4. Solve personal 

problems 

5. Plan for education 

after high school 

Note' Courtesy of Guidance Departmert. Mesa Public Schools. Mesa. Arizona Byron E 
McKinnon. 



me to For example, if the questionn. ire were tu be used with parents, the 
statement could read, 'The guidance depa .mcnl helped m> son or daughter to 

. "In addition, the activities list can be changed to reflect the activities of 
your own program it recommended that a questionnaire of this type be 
prepared for the elementary-, middle/junior, and senior high levels. The range 
of responses also can be modified to three— agree, no opinion, disagree— or 
two — simply yeb or no. 

As with any market research effort, selecting the population to be surveyed 
is very important The sample must be representative of your program^ con- 
sumers Not all the perceptions held will be flattering and not all of them will 
be negative; there may not be much uniformity between consumer groups. The 
more accurate your sample, the tn^er the picture that you will have of your 
current program will be Again, gathering the perceptions of all your constituents 
at once 's i one-time activuy and should be done with proper care. After you 
have made some program improvements, )ou may do some selective market 
research to gather opinions about the changes, with the current study results 
serving as baseline data. 

If your system is small enough to do it by hand, or if you have access to a 
computer, it is best to survey random samples of students and parents. However, 
surveying total samples of counselors and administrators is advised. Whether 
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you poll all >our teachers or a random sample depenis on the size of your school 
system. If it is small, poll them all. If it is large, identify a random sample. (If 
you are selecting the sample by hand* use a random sample table found in your 
basic statistics book.) 

Leadership Roles and Responsibilities 

If you are the guidance program leader* you ane responsible for accomplishing 
the current program assessment. The scope of the undertaking will call upon all 
of your leadership, supervision* management, and administration skills. As you 
read through the descriptions of the various tasks to be undertaken in Jiis phase 
of program improvement, you will no doubt come to that conclusion. This 
summary is provided to clarif> your role. Essentially, you have specific re- 
sponsibilities for the initiation, implementation, and closure of this phas^ of the 
program improvement project. 

initiation 

As the program leader. \ou will need to keep the adopted program model in 
front of everyone invoKed in the project, including the decision maker^ ind 
e\er> member of the Lounseling staff. At this point \ou ma\ be the only person 
who trul> understands the concept. You will find \ourself continually clarifying 
and explaining the model 

It IS your responsibility to conceptualize the current program assessment pro- 
cess. As rhc guidance program leader, you need to identify the tasks to be 
performed and be able to explain them to the staff. We have suggested a multitude 
of tasks necessary for a complete assessment, you may not choose to do them 
all at this time or in the order we hive set out. Ultimately, however, all the 
tasks are needed as the program improvement efforts continue. 

Once school administrators have a vision of what an improved Drogram will 
look like, they are eager for changes to occur. As the guidance program leader. 
j^)U need to respond to their needs, but you also need to ensure that the program 
change decisions are the right decisions. This ;s why a factual assessment of the 
current program is so essential, to ensure making the nght changes, not just 
responding to sume individuals* pet concerns. You need to determine how much 
time you have to complete your assessment, and the steps that are most cntical 
in order to progress at i reasonable rate. Thorough planning is essential, and so 
is effective use of your time. 

If you are in amuhi-school or building system, you need to share the leadership 
of the program with your staff leaders. These counselors can become the leaders 
of the subparts of the project and lead their colleagues by influence and delegated 
authority. You continue to lead by influence coupled with the authonty of your 
position. You need to be sure that (a) the counselors selected are ready to be 
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effective leaders, and (b) to work out mechanisms for being able to continue to 
provide leadership to them. The whole process becomes a matter of balance. In 
this case, you must strike a balance between knowing where you are going, 
what you need and want in results, and letting the staff of the work groups 
determine how they are going to provide results. 

Implementation 

You are the overall leader of the data collection efforts. You must staff your 
work groups to get the tasks done, and you must delegate effectively. Effective 
delegation means being explicit and precise in the charges you give work groups, 
and monitoring their progress as they proceed. We feel it is importa it, if possible, 
for you to meet with each work group and. indeed, to become a member of each 
group Although you arc the ultimate leader of these efforts.^ you do not have 
to have aJl the answers. We have found that thinking together with the work 
group members is a useful strategy, Ever> district with which we have worked 
has implemented its current program assessment somewhat differentl) . The data 
needs are the same, but the process routes may be different. 

In your district you ma> need to engineer the development of the assessment 
instruments and procedures to be used for a \ariet> of reasons. You need to 
ensure the adequacy of instrument development and then ensure that the instru- 
ments are relevant to the selected program model. Your perspective is broader 
than that of your staff and >ou are more aware of the resources available to you 
from other district or campus departments, vou will know about reports generated 
b\ distnct depanmenis. and you will know about district computer capabilities. 
Your involvement will allow vou to coordinate the work of the « anous work 
groups it IS i.nperative that you not bombard the staff with a varierv similar 
surveys It is also appropriate for vou. as the guidance program administraror. 
to collect and present some of the data on vour own. For example, vou probably 
already have much of the budget and facilitic. information. Also, you are in a 
better position to survey other administrators. 

There are a vanety of ways in which you *m11 be able to help the committees 
implement their processes. Yn^r juihonty will facilitate data collection. You 
can ensure the involvement, understanding, and responsiveness of every staff 
member You \^ill need not only to educate the staff as to what they are doing 
and wh>, but also understand and manage the resistance of some staff members. 
If >ou are taking the steps in program improvement that we are suggesting, then 
you will be armed with the policy support you will need to answer the concerns. 
It also is helpful to remind staff that the current assessment needs to be accom- 
plished onl> once, after the program redesigning efforts are completed, you will 
evaluate what >ou ha\e done, but >our basic program descnption will be finished. 
You may find that you need to mandate some of the work, particulady the time- 
usage study The time-usage study will involve more work on the part of each 
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^taff member than will other aspects of the assessment, and the importance of 
Its results is such that completeness and accuracy are imperative. Finally, there 
IS a high correlation between >our use of >our supervisory skills of encouraging 
and praising and the success of this phase of the project, The more accessible 
vou are to the staff, both to the work groups and to the staff as a whole, the 
more comfortable everyone will be with the new model and its implementation. 



Your final set of responsibilities in accomplishing the current program as- 
*>essment will be to help the work groups summanze and disseminate the data 
the\ have collected and to help the steenng committee and the staff analyze the 
results, Organizing the presentation of the data is not easy. It is probable that 
\ou will want to present all of the data to the steering committee and to the 
Lounseling staff, but onl> an executive summary to other interested staff such 
as campus administrators and other guidance staff, h is useful to have leaders 
of the work groups present the information that their groups have gathered, but 
sou must assume responsibility for ensuring that the information »s understood. 
You will need to allow as much time to do this as is required. As much as an 
entire in* ;r\ice education da\ has been used in some schools for this purpose. 
This allows the staff time to process the information and tc begin drawing their 
own conclusions. It also provides them the opportunity lo raise questions and 
to learn more about the implied program changes. The results that have been 
gathered are tangible and impressive, and by presenting them all together, per- 
spectue is maintained it will be rewarding to staff to see the fullness of their 
program. As we mentioned above, this will probat.y be the first time that the 
entire proizram will seem visible, tangible, and concrete. 

The data need to be analyzed oy you. the steering committee, and, either 
together or separately, by the counselor leadership team — if they are not all a 
part of the steering committee Yoa must be clear about what the data say to 
you You must draw conclusions about what the current program is and what it 
IS accomplishing. Then you are in a position to state what the design of the 
current program is and what the current priorities are. 

By design** we mean the balance that has been struck between the program 
cv)mponents or among the counselor functions You can state that as of this time, 
tor example, the largest component of tne current guidance program is system 
support, the second r, individual planning, third, responsive services, and fourth, 
guidance curriculum You now know, for example, that the primary mode of 
operating tor the counseling staff is individual counseling, the seconc? is com- 
pleting administrative assignments, the third i^ doing special education admin- 
istrative work, and *o on An example ot presenting that information from the 
Nonhside Independent School District's program improvement project is pre- 
sented in Figure 4-8. 
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Figure 4-8 
Northside Independent School District 
Current Quidince Program Priorities 

(Data Generated in Counselor Time Study, April, 1983) 



PriorityiSchooi Level 



Component 



Elementary Middle 



High 



Guidance Curriculum 
Individual Planning 
Responsive Services 
System Support 



4 

1 
3 
2 



4 
3 
2 
1 



4 

3 
2 
1 



As a result of aggregating the information gleaned in the study of how coun- 
selors applied their time, it was learned that the priorities of the program— in 
comprehensive guidance program terms — were as shown in the boxed material 
entitled **Program Priorities/* 



First Priority 
Elementary: Individual Planning 
Middle School: System Support 
High School: System Support 

Fourth Priority 

Elementary: Guidance Curriculum 
Middle School: Guidance Curriculum 
High School: Guidance Curric-alum 



Next, you would stale the priority order of the student outcomes addressed 
and that of the clients served by the current program. For example, you may 
have learned that at the elementary level 20% of your activities are aimed at 
helping students to be safe at home and in the neighborhood. Those activities 
thus have a high priority. At the high school level, you may have ^earned that 
60% of your activities relate to scheduling and schedule changes. You also now 
know the rank order that applies to the clients you serve. You may have learned 
aur top priority clients are individual students who come to the counseling 
e, second are teachers, third are groups of students with remedial level needs 
♦ you call in for group counseling, and so on. 
If you have not already done so, these conclusions need to be written down. 
This will help you bring this phase of the project to closure and provide you 
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baseline information with which to move on to subsequent steps without having 
to reanalyze the data every time you pick them up. The value of written state- 
ments, as mentioned earlier, forces you to be precise, provides a tangible focus 
for the steering committee and the counselors to endorse, and provides a vehicle 
for communicating with others about the results of the work that has been 
accomplished. 

Concluding Thoughts 

In summary, the assessment of your current program should have contributed 
to your program improvement project. The staff has been involved and has 
learned much about the prcjram as it exists. The staff has a vision of the model 
to be adopted/adapted. A full,^ concrete description of the current program has 
been made. 

You have broadened the involvement of staff in the program improvement 
process Counselor leaders have been identified and are beginning to fulfill their 
role All counselors and other relevant guidance program and administrative staff 
have been working in groups. The steering committee members have been used 
in operational roles to lead the work groups, in addition to their advisory capacity 
on the committee, and, thus, their investment in the overall project has increased. 

In addition, a sense of the need for change has begun to emerge. By this time 
the counselors know that change, will come, but should feel reassured that the 
decisions to change are not being made hastil> . This suggests that the leadership 
IS seeking to make the right changes. 

From a staff development perspective, the counselors have learned irorc about 
the adopted program model and the components through record keeping, data 
gathering, and discussion They have be ... to understand the relationship be- 
tween their current program and the ne v program model. They have come to 
know their current program in concrete detail They have begun to learn about 
and practice the important program development skills of planning and data 
gathering. 

You, the steenng committee, the guidance staff, and the administrators now 
know what resources you have available in the current program and how you 
use them You know the activities that compose the current program, what your 
current program emphasizes, its variety, and the balance of your use of the 
corr^ oncnts m the delivery system You now know at least the probable student 
outcomes of your program and the scope of your impact on the students you 
serve You know the clients your current program serves and the proportion of 
services it provides to the various subsets of these populations. You know the 
perceptions of your primary program users. In short, you, the steering committee, 
and the guidance and administrative staffs know the design and priorities of the 
current guidance program. 
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The scope of the current program assessment is such that, once done, there 
is a tendency to think that the program improvement project is completed. But, 
It IS not. Although you can now relate your current program data to the program 
model, making judgments at this time is premature. Your next questions are: 
What do we desire our guidance program to bel — that is discussed in chapter 
5; and How does what we are doing now compare and contrast with what is 
desired from our program! — that is discussed in chapter 6. The concreteness 
of your knowledge about what is and the vision you have about what could be 
will provide you the impetus to begin to navigate the difficult program improve- 
ment steps of planning he transition froni where you are to where you want to 
be and, then, implementing changes. 
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CHAPTERS 



DESIGNING THE COMPREHENSIVE 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM 



Once a comprehensive guidance program model has been selected and data 
have been gathered that describe the current guidance program, the next phase 
of the program improvement process is to design the specific program that is 
desired for your school district or school building. Conceptualizing the desired 
program in concrete term« is essential because, as you will find, the program 
improvement process is somewhat analogous to remodeling your home while 
you are living in it. A specifically drawn blueprint of the renovations for your 
home IS needed so that the renovations may be made in an orderly sequence 
without totally disrupting your life style. The more precise the blueprint, the 
more efficient the renovation will be and the more certain the ultimate product 
will be to reflect what you want. The same is true for a comprehensive guidance 
program. Also, although at this point you may have a somewhat idealistic picture 
of the guidance program you want, you will need to begin to temper this vision 
with reality. You will need to be specific about the changes you want to make 
and feel confident that those changes are the right changes. 

During the designing phase of the program improvement process you will 
continue to use the steering committee or the school-community advisory com- 
mittee you established previously. By this time these committee members have 
become knowledgeable about the current program and have grasped the concept 
of the new program. As representatives of both the professionals who work 'n 
the program and the constituents who use the program, they can help in ham- 
mering out the hard decisions to be faced. Possible questions that need to be 
asked ai /. 

t Which program component should have priority for the counselors? 
• Of the competencies that students need to learn, which should be emphasized 
at each grade level or grade grouping? 
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• Who will be served and with what priority: all students in a developmental 
mode or some students in a remedial services mode? And, what are the 
relationships between services to students and services to the adults in the 
students' lives? 

• What domains will describe the scope of the guidance program and what 
competencies and outcouies will have priority? 

• What skills will be utilized by the school counselors: teaching, guiding, 
counseling, consulting, testirg, record keeping, coordinating, or dissemi- 
nating information, and witn what priority? 

• What school levels will benefit, and to what extent, from the resources 
appropriated to the program: elementary, middle/junior high, or high school? 

• What is the relationship between the guidance program and staff and the 
other educational programs and staff: is the sole purpose of guidance to 
support the instructional program? Or does guidance have an identity and 
responsibilities of it own? Should it be a program or a set of services? 
(Henderson, 1987). 

The answers to these questions are dictated by the priorities of the system in 
which the guidance program and school counselors find themselves, and by the 
quantity and quality of resources supplied to the program. The steering and 
advisory committees can help ensure that the changes you will be recommending 
will be responsive to the needs of the school district and the community, and 
they may help in generating the new re^ purees you undoubtedly will need. 

If you are the guidance program leader, you have primary responsibility for 
the decisions and their implementation, but we believe the broader your support 
base, the sounder your decisions will be. You will need to continue to clarify 
information and the impending decisions. You will need to move the decision 
process along In all likelihood, you will have major responsibility for putting 
the vision of the model program in operation. 

Establishing the design of your desired program entails describing in concrete 
terms the structure and contents of your improved guidance program. The com- 
prehensive guidance program model you selected needs to be tailored to fit the 
realities of your school building and district. The basic question at this point is. 
How do you want to use the resources available to the guidance program in 
your setting in order to hove a comprehensive and well-balanced programl 

Chapter 5 describes seven steps to establish the design of the program for 
your district/building: 

Step 1: Select basic program structure; 

Step 2: List student competencies; 

Step 3: Reaffirm policy support; 

Step 4: Establish parameters for resource allocation; 

Step 5: Specify student outcomes; 
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Step 6: Specify activities by components; and 

Step 7: Write down and distribute the description of the desired program. 

The first siep enta.ls selecting the structure that best will help you organize 
your program and defining the program components to fit your buildinj' or district 
situation. In the second step, the competencies that your program will help 
students learn and apply need to be listed. Suggestions are made to help you 
build the list that best fits your situation. Although, as we said earlier, you must 
have had policy support to begin the guidance program improvement process, 
in ihe third step it is important to reaffirm that support. With the newly con- 
ceptualized program defined to fit your building or district and with the basic 
competencies that your program will address Identified, policy support should 
be ehcited for these specific concepts. In the fourth step, the resources we discuss 
are the time and talents of the staff and fhc allocation of these resources to 
program component delivery and to student competency development. We sug- 
gest that the roles of staff members be defined and guidelines established for 
the use of counselors' time and talent. Also, the ie Ired balance between program 
components needs lo be established, and pnorities for the competencies students 
are to acquire need to be set. In the fifth step, student outcomes/indicators are 
specified tor different grade levels (e.g., K, 1, 2. vx.), grade groupings (e.g., 
K-3, 4-6, 7-9, 10-12), or schoM levels (e g., elementary, middle/junior high, 
high school). The sixth step entails identif>ing the major activities that make up 
each of the comprehensive guidance program components a *his time, you 
develop the scope and sequc.ice of the ^'lidar.ce curriculum, list the major 
activities that contribute to students' individual planning, and identify recurrent 
topics for which responsive services are sought in the seventh and last step, v 
suggest forming an outline describing the compi^htnsi\e guidance program and 
distributing it. The description of the new progra.ii must be reviewed and un- 
derstood by all concerned. 

It IS essential to establish the design that >ou want to have for your program 
so that the implementation that follows can be re<*h.stic. If you are from a school 
district that has iiiore than one building, clarifying the desired de^^ign at the 
district level w ill ensure consistency of the program from one building to another 
The district design should be general enough, however, to allow buildirigs lO 
tailor their programs to meet local building and neighborhood needs 

Step 1; Select Basic Program Structure 

W 1th the assistance of y our steeruig committee and school-community adv isory 
committee and your district policymakers decide what the guidance program 
structure will be for your district/building. Currently, the structure in use may 
follow the guidance services model (orientation, assessment, information, coun- 
seling, placement, and follow-up activities,) or it may be organized around the 
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proLCsses of counseling, consulting, and coordination, or the duties model. We 
recommend that, m place of these structures, a ne\v structure be adopted that is 
more in keeping with a developmental guidance perspective. We recommend 
that the components described in chapter 3 — guidance curriculum, individual 
planning, responsive services, and system support — be used as the organizers 
for your guidance program K-12. Local community, district, and state needs 
will dictate the specific content to be mcluded in each program component as 
well as the overall bala^.^c among the components. The recomrr.jnded compo- 
nents are again briefly described below, and an "example of how one school 
district tailored this structure to its needs is included in Appendix B, 

STRUCTURAL COMPONENTS 

Definition The program definiuon includes the mission statement of the 
guidance program and its centrality within the school district's total 
educational program, it delineates the competencies individuals will 
possess as a result of their involvement in the program, it summarizes 
the components and identifies the clients of the program, 

RoHonalc The rationale discusses the importance of guidance as an equal 
partner in the educational system and provides reasons why individuals in 
our society need to acquire the competencies that will accrue to them as 
a result ol their involvement in a comprehensive guidance progiam. It 
mcludes the cone I lis ions drawn from the student and community needs 
assessments or other clarifications oi goals for the local educational 
sv stem. 

Assumptions Assumptions are the principles that shape and guide the 
program They may include statements regarding the essence of the 
contribution that school counselors and guidance programs make to 
students* development, the premises that undergird the comprehensi\e- 
ness and the balanced nature of the prograni. and the relationship 
between the guidance program and the other educational programs, A 
statement that the program needs to be continuously planned, designed, 
implemented, and evaluated should be included as well 

PROGRAM COMim'lfNTS 
Giiidiitue Curtiiidum. The guidance curriculum is the center of the 
developmental part ot the comprehens've guidance program, it contams 
statements as to the goals tor guidance instruction and the compel'mcies 
tu be developed by students The cumcalum is organized by grade level, 
that IS. a scope and sequence of learnings for Grades K-12 is 
esta^^' hed. is designed to serve all students and is often called 
classroom or group guidance. 
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Individual Planning: The activities of the individual planning component 
are provided for all students and are intended to assist students in the 
development and implementation of their personal, educational, and 
career plans. They help students to understand and monitor their growth 
and development and to take action on their next steps educationally or 
vocationally. The activities in this component are delivered either on a 
group or individual basis with students and parents. 

Responsive Services: The purpose of this component is to provide special 
help to students who are facing problems that interfere with their healthy 
personal, social, career, or educational development. It includes the 
provision of preventive responses to the students who are on the bnnk of 
choosing an unhealthy or inappropriate solution to their problems or of 
being unable to cope with a situation. Remedial interventions also are 
provided for students who have already made unwise choices or have not 
coped well with problem situations. This component includes such 
activities as individL!ai and small group counseling, consulting with staff 
and parents, and referring students and families to other specialists oi 
programs. 

System Support: This component has two parts. It includes activities 
necessary to support the other three components and activities 
implemented by guidance staff that support other educational programs. 
Support that the guid::nce program needs includes such activities as staff 
development, community resource development, budget, facilities, and 
policy support. Support that the guidance staff provides to other 
programs includes the system related aspects of the individual planning 
activ»iies (e.g., student course selection), linkage with the special 
cuucauon and vocational education programs, and guidance-related 
administrative assignments 

Step 2: List Student Competencies 

Once you have selected your overall program structure, the next step ia to 
decide on the competencies that the guidance program will take responsibility 
for helping students acquire. What knowledge will students gain, what skills 
will students develop, and what attitudes will students form as a result of their 
participation in the guidance program? For help in answering these questions, 
go to the results section of the current program assessment you have already 
completed. In that process you identified the intended student competencies 
resulting from guidance activities K-12 in the current guidance program. As we 
suggested earlier, compare these with lists generated from the goals of your 
school district, your state departnii^nt of education, or your local community. 
Some school districts and some state departments of education have developed 
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competency lists to be used as part of their graduation requirements. Use such 
lists in the comparison process. Also review the lists of competencies presented 
in chapter 3 and appendix C. Then decide on the list to be used in your program. 

The above-mentioned sources will give you a plethora of ideas, but we rec- 
ommend that you bitild your own list, one that fits your school district's and 
community's stated goals and priorities. One of your ultimate goals is to ensure 
the central ity of the guidance program within the school district's total educational 
program. The more direct the link between the school district's goals and your 
program, the more clearly related the guidance program will be to the basic 
mission of the school district. For example, if the district's educational philos- 
ophy includes such items as helping students to become good citizens, be re- 
sponsible for their actions, and make wise choices, then these words should f^e 
incorporated in the student competencies addressed by the guidance progran?. 

You need to proceed through the list-building process in as systematic a way 
as possible; that is, >ou first need to identify the broad areas of human growth 
and develcoment that you established as the realm of the guidance program — 
in chapter 3 we called these categories domains. Next, competencies are specified 
for each domain and for each grade grouping, or end-poin* of a school level, 
for example, at the end of the 6th grade for the elementar> guidance program, 
at the end of the 9th grade for the junior high school program, or at the end of 
the 1 2th grade for the high school program. 

The preliminary work ot assembling this list can be done b> a work group. 
Reviewing lists of competencies generated b> others ma> be confusing at first, 
but once the work group gets involved it is an exciting task. It allows professional 
counselors to focus on the contributions the> can make to students' growth and 
development At each stage of the development of the list— after establishing 
the doma.ns stating the competencies— it should be reviewed and approved by 
the total guidance staff as well as b> other ke> members of the school staff, 
administration, students, and the communii>. Use >our school-community ad- 
visory committee to assist you in the process. 

Finally, we stress the need to be parsimonious when it comes to the number 
of domains, goals, and competencies used as the basis for your improved pro- 
gram The life career development model presented in chapter 3 used 3 domains 
and 5 goals per domain This means that there were 15 goals for the overall 
program model The Northside model presented in chapter 3 displayed 6 domains 
and 12 skill goals for the overall program model. We suggest that you not exceed 
these numbers because longer lists become difficult manage effectively, es- 
pecially given the resources typically available to the guidar;e program. This 
list of compeic.icies is the heart of the comprehensive guidance program. Every 
activity conducted in each component of the program should aim toward mastery 
of one or more of these competencies. 
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Step 3: Reaffirm Policy Support 

If you have followed the process of the program change outline so far and 
are using a steering committee or a school-community advisory committee, you 
already have a group of guidance-educated and supportive others, including 
administrators, parents, teachers, and business and industry personnel. At this 
point in the process, however, it is a good idea to reaffirm the support of tiie 
school system's policymakers and administrators for the program concent. Re- 
member, they need to know what is envisioned for the guidance progi^jn and 
be willing to support the ' nprovement efforts not only with the public but also 
with the guidance staff and other school staff members who may be anxious 
about 'he proposed changes. 

To learn if you have the support of the administrators in your school or district, 
begin with your immediate supervisor. If you are at the district level, this means 
your assist? * or associate superintendent; if you are at the building level, it 
means your principal. Remember, to ensure that the changes you envision are 
consistent with the district's vision, you need at least one of the administrators 
to help you keep in touch with the district's basic mission. You also will need 
the administrate to help you gain the support of the school district's board of 
education. In addition, you will need the administrator's assistance in enlisting 
the support of the other adininistraiors, at the campus or district level, who 
supervise or have expectations for coinselors. Finally, you will need the re- 
affirr-dtion of the upper-level administrators to convince counselors who resist 
the impending changes that the changes are, indeed, what the district wants and 
that they need to be responsive to those changes. 

Because school districts operate within a delicate political balance, recognized 
leaders or a majority of constituents -including parents, principals, counselors, 
teachers, students, superintendents, other administrators, and board members — 
have to be willing to "sign on" to the new program vision The more you 
prepare them at this :tage of the process, the stronger your support in the difficult 
times of actual implementation will be. 

Now that the program structure has been selected and student competencies 
have been listed, it is time to seek a guidance program policy statement. The 
fact that the advisory or steering committee have already endorsed the program 
helps because the> can take the program structure and student competency list 
to their constituent groups, educate them, and solicit feedback. However, it also 
is highly desirable to have your board of education adopt a guidance program 
policy that affirms the structure of the desired program. We have had districts 
adopt the program definition as the basic policy. The policymakers state the 
priorities for the program, such as serving students with needs for developmental, 
remedial, or preventive help, the relative priority of each of the four program 
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components, and the pnoritie^ foi student skill development. You ma> find some 
of the data gathered in \our stud> of the perceptions of the current guidance 
program useful as a rationale for the needed changes. You also may find the 
''Resolution on Guidance and Counseling (4.1.26)" adopted by the Delegate 
Assembly of the National School Boards Association in April, 1986 useful. It 
stated: 

NSBA encGiirages local school boards to support wOmprchensi\ c guidance and 
counseling programs, kindergarten through grade 12. staffed b> professionali> trained 
counseling personnel NSBA also urges local school boards, stale education agencies 
and the federal go\cmmcni to support acliulics aimed at impro\ing the education 
of school counselors, the de\clopmeni of exemplary guidance and pupil service 
models and research which examines the etTeclivencss of such programs. 

Step 4; Establish Parameters for Resource Allocation 

With your program broadly outlined and basic policy support established, you 
are now read> to define in concrete terms the desired design fcr the distnct's 
comprehensive guidance program. Questions that need to be \sked now are. 
How do we want to make best use of the counselors' talents.^ What does the 
desired program balance mean in terms of counselors' time? Which student 
groups should have ton pnorit>, second, third, and so on' Which student com- 
patencies should be emphasized? 

At this point a "WhiLh came first, the chicken or the egg.'" issue anses: 
Should the desired outcomes and program design dictate the allocation of re- 
sources, or should the allocation of resources dictate the shape of the program? 
in an ideal setting, the identified student and communit> needs would justify 
the allocation of sufficient resources to provide a complete, comprehensive pro- 
gram for meeting those needs In a real setting there are. no doubt, more needs 
and desired outcomes than the school ordi^tnct i " « to attend to. given feasible 
resource allocations. This is part of the challenge of "remvAlcling your program 
while vou are living in it." You are probably not creating a program from scratch 
With the potential for unlimited resources 

You must make recommendations based on current resoi- ^c allocations with 
some projections or requests for expanded resources In our experience, school 
coun^eling staffs first have had to redirect their current resources and have had 
to be prepared to use augmented resources appropriately. Thus, at this point you 
make resource allocation decisions based on the priorities and realities of your 
schools For example, you have .ientified what a fully implemented guidance 
curriculum would contain, however, if ere is time in the students' schedules 
for only one guidance lesson per week (or month, or grading period), then the 
fuP guidance curriculum cannot be implemented at first. Decisions need to be 
ma^^- as to what topics have top priority so that the lessons that are taught are 
»he most important 
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Another example. There is a finite amount of time that school counselors have 
in a school da>,vveet>ear. In the current situation, there probably is not enough 
counselor time to implement fuM> all four program components of the compre- 
hensive guidance program as desired. Thus, priorities for the use of counselors' 
available lime must be suggested to ^et realistic goals for the program. In order 
to set pnoriiies for use of the counselors' talents and time, the highest priority 
student competencies should be identified. 

Deflne Counselors' Role 

Before making coiicrete recommendations concerning the school counselors' 
role. It IS important to remember the unique contributions that school counselors 
can and do make to students' groN\th and development. Counselor role expec- 
tations need to be specified, that is, job descriptions for school counselors and 
other related ?iiidance department personnel need to be written. This process 
requires know.^dge about what school counselors are educated to do. The clar- 
ification of counselors' talents accomplished in the assessment of the current 
program provides an excellent backdrop for enduing decisions as to how coun- 
selors' time can be be^^t used. 

Because standard counselor job descnptions have not served u well in the 
past, we recommend that >ou consider drafting position guides. The position 
guide offers more detail than the standard list of 9 or 10 duties found in most 
traditional job descnptioiis. The position guide includes sections that descnbe 
the pnmary function of the job, the major responsibilities involved, illustrative 
ke> duties, organizational relationships, and performance sta.idards (Castetter, 
198 1 Using the comprehensive guidance program modtl, the school counselors' 
position guide would state that counselors are expeced ^o teach the guidance 
curriculum, assist students to develop their individual plans, counsel, consult, 
and refer studer..s and others in response to their specific prcblems and needs, 
cooperate with other school staff in needed support of their programs, pursue 
their uwn profeisional growth, and develop and implement an effective guidance 
program (See the sample position guide in Appendix D ) 

Define Others' Roles 

Now is also an appropriate time to redesign or reaffirm the job descriptions 
of the other guidance department personnel such as registrars, career center 
technicians, counselors* secretaries, office aides, and peer facilitators. Ulti- 
matel). all personnel who work in the guidance program must have their roles 
defined, including teachers who act as advisors or who teach guidance or psy- 
chology classes, and co'mmuiiit> volunteers who augment the guidance staff in 
specific guidance activities. Again, we recommend that vou write the job de- 
scriptions for each of the positions so that differentiation of the various roles 
and multiple responsibilities are clear to all concerned. 
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Because human resources are basic to the guidance program, you may find it 
useful to consider wno else in addition to the school staff is available to help 
deliver the guidance program One of education's chronically untapped resources 
is communit) members, hence, an inventory of community members who may 
be willing to serve is an important part of a community resource list. The most 
dramatic examples of communit> -assisted guidance programs have been provided 
in career education programs For example, business, industry, and la>^or groups, 
service club members, and the like are often willing to speak on occupation- 
specific 0" employment realities Also, parent and grandparent groups have been 
L>ed to provide role models of caring adults for elementary school children. PTA 
leaders can be used to lead parent education groups, using the National PTA 
and March of Dimes publication. Parenting. The Underdeveloped Skill {\9%6). 

Determine the Desired Balance Between Program Components 

An iniportdfii consideration in designing >our program is to assign time to 
each program component This is a critical issue because of the traditional add- 
on nature of guidance. In the past, as new issues, concerns were addressed in 
the school, duties were added without much thought as to the time these duties 
would take to complete A comprehensive guidance program is not an add-on 
program, it i^ z lOO^t orogram The program structure is established and the 
time available to staff i^ allocated so that across all staff available, the time 
allocated to the program components equals 100*x Because of differences acros^ 
grade or grade grouping levels, allocations of time for inui wdual staff members 
mav be different Also, the allocation of time ma> vary from school building to 
building and district lo district, depending on the needs of the students and 
communities 

To help establish the desired time allocations for the program components of 
the comprehensive guidance program, we have found that the steering committee 
or school-community advisory committee can provide direction. We also have 
worked with separate groups of counselors, principals and other administrators, 
and parents, but this is cumbersome Consensus between the groups is hard to 
achieve when each group cannot hear the deliberations of the other groups. On 
the other hand, if you are in a district in which the major emphasis is on helping 
indiv iduals determine their own best mode of operation, you might use a process 
whereby the counsehng and guidance staff make recommendations that, in turn, 
are brought forward to the decision-making or advisory groups by the counselor 
leaders The leaders would present the rationale of their constituents, but they 
must also have the authority to compromise and to develop consensus on behalf 
of the staff, 

.As inr.phed above, you n:ed to implement a process that will lead the gruup(s) 
li< consensu^ because mo^t likely you will not find unanimity among the decision 
makers The Northside Independent School District project used its steering 
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committee and applied a modified Delphi process to reach a decision about the 
allocation of time across the program components. The committee first was 
asked to establish priorities for component resource allocation. Their decision 
IS reflected in Figure 5-1. (Please compare/contrast it with Figure 4-8.) Then 
committee members, who had become educated about the program model, were 
asked as individuals to write down the percentage of counselor time that they 
considered ought to be appropriated to each of the four program components. 
Each member then posted his or her ferce^tdge allocations on blank sheets of 
easel paper that had been hung on the walls of the meeting room These postings 
nre displayed in Figure ^-2. 

Note the ranges of time. The steering committee as a whole considered the 
ranges M\d apparent "median" ratings, and deliberated and debated. Consensus 
on the peicentages for each category was then reached. At a subsequent meet- 
ing? -after some ''percolating" time— the final balance in terms of percentages 
x^diy considered and agreed upon The balance that was established as desired 
b) the district is piesented m Figure 5-3 (Northside Independent School District, 
1986) These figures were used to suggest allocatior s of staff time for Northside's 
desired program, the> became the template against which the current program 
assessment data were compared and contrasted. 

Another district, St. Joseph, MO (Hargens & Gysbers, 1984) established the 
percentages displayed in Figure 5-4 as those desired for the allocation of time 
for the program components 

Establish Priorities for Ba.sic Guidance Skills/Domains 

It IS important to have both the counselors and the consumers of the guidance 
program establish priorities for the competencies that students will acquire as a 
result of their participation in the guidance program Helping all students in a 
school building or a s>Siem make progress toward acquiring competencies con- 
tained in the 15 goals — or 12, or however many you have agreed upon in your 

Figure 5-1 

Northside Independent School District 
Desired Guidance Program Priorities 
(Data Generated By Steering Committee, January, 1984) 

Priority/School Level 



Component Elementary Middle High 



Guidance Curriculum 1 1 2 

Individual Planning 2 1 1 

Responsive Services 2 3 1 

System Support 4 4 4 
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Figure 5-2 

Individual Committee Members* Appropriations of 
Counselor Time/Component 



Elementary 


Middle 


High 


Guidance 
Curriculum 

Consensus: 


40 40 40 35 40 
50 40 40 40 30 
60 45 65 
40 


40 35 30 30 30 
30 30 40 30 15 
30 50 50 50 
30 


25 10 20 15 35 
40 35 25 20 10 
30 20 30 40 50 
25 


Individual 
P inning 

Consensus: 


20 25 35 30 30 
20 20 20 10 10 
20 10 10 
25 


20 25 30 25 30 
40 30 25 20 30 
15 25 15 15 
30 


30 35 40 40 25 
20 20 30 40 40 
30 35 30 20 20 
30 


Responsive 
Services 

Consensus- 


20 20 25 15 15 
20 20 20 40 40 
20 25 15 
25 


30 25 30 25 30 
15 25 25 30 
25 30 15 15 
25 


30 40 25 20 20 
20 30 30 20 40 
30 35 30 20 15 
30 


System 
Support 

Consensus: 


10 10 10 15 15 
10 10 10 20 30 
10 10 10 
10 


10 15 10 10 10 
15 15 30 20 15 
30 15 20 20 
15 


20 10 10 30 20 
20 20 15 10 10 
10 10 10 20 15 
15 



Figure 5-3 
Northside Independent School District 
Desired Guidance Program Balance 





% Counselor Time/School Level 




Component 


Elementary 


Middle 


High 


Guidance Curriculum 


40 


30 


25 


Individual Planning 


25 


30 


30 


Responsive Services 


25 


25 


30 


System Support 


10 


15 


15 
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Figure 5-4 
St. Joseph School District 
Desired Guidance Program B^^^ance 



% Counselor Time/School Level 



Component 



Elementary Middle 



High 



Guidance Curriculum 
Individual Planning 
Responsive Services 
System Support 



25 
10 
55 

10 



20 
20 
45 
15 



15 
30 
30 
25 



model — presents an overwhelming challenge if >ou are just beginning to im- 
plement a competenc> -based comprehensive guidance program. This challenge 
IS compounded because > ou also are accepting accountabilit> for helping students 
with developmental, preventr and remedial needs. Thus, priorities as to which 
competencies are to be included at an> given time in the program need to be 
established. 

The goals for student competenc> development can and should be ranked 
according to their overall importance for all students You also may wish to 
suggest the importance of various goals (and the competencies involved) b> 
different grade or grade-grouping levels The sequence for helping students reach 
these goals needs to be agreed upon as well, for example, man> groups have 
agreed that helping students know and understand themselves is prerequisite to 
their leaming to know and understand others Thi.s process of setting priorities 
becomes complicated, but the various approaches usually produce some con- 
sensus in terms of overall top priorities for attention, and as you move to More 
specific implementation plans, >ou will have a sense of where to begin and 
where to end. Figure 5-5 presents the goal priorities established by Northside 
Independent School District (1986). These skills are still stated in very broad 
terms, they are comparable to "domains** as defined in chapter 3. If you are in 
a smaller setting and can manage the attendant tasks, this is an appropriate time 
to conduct a student and community needs assessment to ascertain priorities. In 
a larger district setting or a multi-building setting, however, the competency 
statements are still too broad to be used as an assessment of students' needs. 
(Ideas on assessing needs are presented in chapter 6.) 

Step 5: Specify Student Outcomes 

In previous work >ou established the domains, goals, and competencies for 
student development for which the guuiante program and counseling staff are 
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Figure 5-5 
Priorities for Student Skill Development 

Recommended Program Design 

In order to have a comprehensive and appropriately balanced program, the 
following prionties for allocation of resources need to be considered as goals for 
campus programs. 

Priority Rankings Assigned to Skills 



U 
C 
CO 
"C 

o 
a. 

£ 

1 understand and respect themselves 1 


Sequence 


m Level for Emphasis 


2. understand and respect others 2 


2 


E 


3. behave responsibly in school 3 


3 


E 


4. behave responsibly in the family 9 


6 


E 


5. behave responsibly in the community 9 


10 


M 


6. make wise choices 3 


3 


M 


7. manage change successfully 7 


8 


M 


8. solve problems 5 


5 


M 


9. use educational opportunities well 8 


9 


M 


10. communicate effectively 6 


6 


M 


1 1 . plan for personally satisfying and 

socially useful lives 1 1 


11 


H 


12. prepare for personally satisfying and 

socially useful lives 12 


12 


H 



accountable. You organized competency statements around the goals. At this 
point, you need to specify your intended outcomes by grade level, grade group 
ings, or school level. This simply means breaking the competencies into their 
subparts and establishing outcomes appropriate to the age levels of the students 
served by the program acti » iLic^. The outcome lists for the life career development 
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nuKlel presented in chapter 3 result in speLifiL statenients. These expand quickl) 
from the basic list of 15 goals For each grade level there are 13 competencies 
or 195 conipeiencies, K-12 (listed in Appendix C) 

Again, ue stress the need to be parsimonious in identif)mg outcomes for 
which vou uill be accountable Although >ou will be basing the actual number 
vou use on the assessment of \our student needs relative to these outcomes, 
seeking loo manv outcomes will make the program unworkable. The allocation 
of counselor tunc to the different program components has a direct bearing on 
what outcomes vou arc able to assist students to acquire. As the program de- 
velopment efforts proceed, e\er> one of these outcomes becomes an aim of some 
lesson, unit, or counseling session In the comprehensive guidance program, 
cvcrv aclivitv has a student objective and cver> activit)\ objective must relate 
U)an outcome that is on this list The boxed material entitled 'Conceptual Flow" 
presents an example. 



The task of spec if) in ^ competencies b> grade level, grade-grouping, or school 
level IS one that counselors need tu do The work group that defined the broader 
list of goals and competencies should either conunue with this task or provide 
leadership to an expanded group of counselors working on the outcomes hst. It 
IS instructive for all the counselors to have some experience in developing at 
least a portion of the list It helps them think in student outcome terms so that 
when the shift is made to the activity development phase of the project. the> 
are used to thinking in terms of specific siuuent behaviors. 

When it is near completion, the list of outcomes should be reviewed and 
ratified by the total counseling staff and b> all others— the steering committee 
orthe admimstrative staff— who are providing leadership to the program change 



CONCbPTUAL FLOW 



Domain 1 
Goal A 



Scll-knovvledge and Inteipersonal Skills 
Students will develop and incorporate an 
understanding of the unique personal 
characteristics and abilities of themselves 
and others. 

Students will specify those personal 
characteristics and abilities that they n.^y 
value 

Fifth-grade students will identify a variet\ 
of things that they value 
The student will identit) six thmgs he or 
she values 



Compete IK \ 



Student outcome 



Activity objective 
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efforts The total list of outcomes will be a bit much for others than counseloi., 
to review . but the counselors need the opportunity to think through every pi' c*f 
of the outline. Too. the review b> administrators and c'hers allows people w»:: 
different frames of reference to consider the specifics ot ihe guidance program. 
In this wa> outcomes that a^e notentiall> unpalatable to some community mem- 
bers or outcomes that have been overlooked and are seen as important can be 
identified and addressed at the Icgmning 

Step 6: Specify Activities By Components 

The next step is to define the program ct nponents in finer detail by describing 
the pnmar> emphases and the major activities included in each. Each component 
of the desired program should include activities that are performed effectively 
in the current program and identif) new activities that are envisioned to meet 
the program goals better 

Guidance Curriculum 

For the guidance curriculum, the Northside school district staff identified as 
curriculum strands the basic student competencies that were established for the 
comprehensive program (see Figure 5-5) These described the scope of the 
guidance curriculum Next, priorities for guidance instruction were established. 
This process serves to help counselors know the topics to be taught at particular 
school levels and. because there are time limitations for teaching students, the 
competencies that must be addressed The sequence for assisting students to 
learn the competencies was also established. This may merely entail restating 
the student outcomes specified for each grade level m the previous effort. How- 
ever, if in the prev lous substep you expressed outcoi les by grade spans or school 
levels, you now neec to clarify what is to be taught at each grade level. Again 
an example from the life career development mode! helps portray this. The scope 
and a sequence for the Kindergarten guidance curriculum in this model is depicted 
in Figure 5-6. 

Having done that, the next step is to group the outcomes into units for in- 
struction Heretofore the organizer for your dev elopment of student competencies 
has been the domains As you identify specific outcomes for each grade level 
and sequence them» some natural groupings for learnings from the different goal 
areas probably will emerge. For instructional purposes, you will probably want 
to leach these by logical units rather than in the order specified in your outline 
of competencies For example, the units that emerge from the kindergarten 
outcomes in our example above might be, first, a unit on **seir* that focuses 
on the first 4 of the competencies as sequenced above, second, "decision making,'* 
addressing the next 2 competencies, third, "others/* the next 3, fourth, "school," 
competencies 10 and 1 1 . fifth, *\ommunity and work," competencies 12 through 
14; and finally, ^'future." 
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Figure 5-6 

Kindergarten Guidance Curriculum Scope and Sequer.ce 

Kindergarten students will 

1 . describe their appearance 

2. describe ways they care for themselves 

3. describe areas where they are self-su*ticient 

4. describe growing capabilities 

5. describe choices they make 

6. realize the difficulty of making choices between two desirable alternatives 

7. recognize that they listen to and speak voth a variety of people 

8. describe people and activities they enjoy 

9. describe their work and play relationships with others and their favorite 
activities 

10. descnbe those things they learn at schoc' 

1 1 . describe their daily activities at school 

12. recognize the town, state, and coiir*^ in which they reside 

13. describe the work activities of family members 

14. mentally project adults into work activities other than those they do 
presently 

15. describe situations that are going to happen in the future 



Individual Planning 

For individual planning identify the major activities that assist students to 
make their personalized plans. In the schools aiid districts with which we have 
worked, thc^e activities focus on students* educational and career plans. If your 
program is so directed, you also might huve crtivilies that help students make 
plans that relate to their personal and social lives. These major activities also 
must be related to the broad goals of the guidance program. An example of the 
activities and the skills they relate to as delineated by Northside Independent 
School District is provided in Figure 5-7. 

As you can see, these are activities tradition<»lly found in guidance and coun- 
seling programs. Decisions need to be made as to the priorities for the time 
spent within this component Assisting s*'^denls to complete successfully their 
elementary and secondary education is usually a priority for school counselors, 
with the transition grades receiving the highest priority; however, college, post- 
secondary vocational/technical, and career planning fall in this component as 
well. At the elementary level, orienting pnmary-grade children to school and 
helping upper-grade children adjust to the increasing demands of the academic 
curriculum by developing effective, personalized approaches to studying and 
time management may have priority . Where counselor case loads are larger than 
the 100.1 ratio suggested by those who would ha\ e school counselors work with 
individuals in a one-to-one relationship, this component will need to be built 
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Figure 5-7 
Individual Planning System: 
Activities Student Skills 



Activity 


OlUUurU OA/1/0 


Orientation 


use wen ineir eaucaiionai 




opportunities in school 


Educrtional Plannino 

^wVlwf livyi lUi 1 lUI II III IV4 


Plan/prepare for personally satisfying 




lives 


Pre registration* 


Make wise choices 


Registration* 


Manage change successfully 


Dissemination and interpretation of 


Understand/respect themselves 


standardized test results 




Career'vocational planning 


Plan/prepare for personally satisfying/ 




socially useful lives 


Application of other skills taught in 


(As identified through local needs 


guidance curriculum 


assessment) 



•Overlaps with system support. 



around group activities. The group activities will need to be designed to assist 
individuals to develop personalized plans and should provide fo^ one-to-one 
assistance as follow-up. 

Responsive Serv'ces 

For responsive services, identify the topics that students, their teachers, and 
parents present most frequently sc *hat a systematic means for attending to them 
can be established. What problems interfere most often with the students' per- 
sonal, social, career or educptional development? How many students need 
counseling, consulting, or referral? What percentage need preventive help, small 
group counseling or brief family interventions? Wh".: percentage need remedial 
help, one-to-one counseling or referral? Which parents, teachers, and adminis- 
trators need consulting help? 

In the Northside project, a subcommittee of the guidance steering committee 
asked the Northside Independent School District counselors to list the topics they 
found themselves responding to over the course of the year. The steering com- 
mittee established priorities for the counselors* attention to these topics from the 
school district's point of view Again, each of these topics is related to the 
competencies the counselors strive to help students master Clarifying this re- 
lationship from the outset assists counselors to specify appropriate student ob- 
jectives for their counseling activities The li^t of topics, the grade levels at 
vhich the> were identified, and their priorities are presented in Figure 5-8 
O^enderson. 1987) 
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Figure 5-8 

Responsive Services: Topics, Skills, and Priorities 



Grade 
Levels 




Recurrent Topics 


Skills 


K-12 


1 


Academic failure 


Use well their educational op- 
portunities In fyChool 


K-12 


2. 


Child abuse 


Behave responsiMy in the family 


K-12 


3. 


Divorce/single parents 


Behav^ responsibly in the family 


K-12 


4. 


Grief/death and dyingloss 


Manage change successfully 


MS/HS 


5 


Suicide threats 


Understand and respect them- 
selves; solve problems 


MS/HS 


6. 


Sexuality issues such as 
appropriate dating behavior 
and wise date selection; 
pregnancy; VD 


Understand and respect them- 
selves; solve problems 


K-12 


7. 


Tardiness/absences/ 
truancy/school phobia/drop- 
ping out 


Use well their educational op- 
portunities; plan and prepare for 
personally satisfying and socially 
useful lives 


K-12 


8 


Discipline behavior prob- 
lems 


School-related: behave respon- 
sibly in school; 


K-12 


9. 


Peer problems 


Understand/respect the jselves/ 
others 


K-12 


10 


Alcohol drug, inhalant abuse 


Understand and respect them- 
selves 


K-12 


11. 


Family situations 


Behave responsibly in the family 


K-12 


12 


Information seekers 


(Vanes with different information 
needs) 


K-12 


13 


Application of other skills 
taught in guidance 

(1) academic problems 

(2) behavior problems 

(3) social problems 


Solve problems 



Tlie information was surprising m two ways. First, tliere were not tliat man> 
topics~12 in all, and, second, tliere was mucli similarity between the lists tlie 
elementar> and tlie secondary Lounselors submitted. These two factors made the 
job of becoming better at helping students handle their problems more manage- 
able Inservice training could be focused on these issues. Exemplar) practices 
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could be developed and shared. Northside counselors feel that one of the side- 
benefits of this massive redesigning effort has been learning that there is not as 
much ot a difference between the programs at the three levels— elementary, 
middle, and high— as they had believed. The programs are shaped differently, 
but students* needs are similar and counselors' skills and interests are similar 

System Support 

Proviiiing the detail to describe and define system support divides this com- 
ponent in two parts. One part defines the support that the guidance program 
needs /rom the system. The other part defines the support that the guidance 
program provides to other programs, such as elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, special, gifted, vocational, and compensatory education, and the testing 
program. 

The level oi support needed for the guiduHce program /rom the system needs 
narification. The various activities counselors participate in require policies and 
administrative procedures, staff and program development opportunities, rea- 
sonable levels of budget provisions, adequate facilities and equipment, appro- 
priate staif allocations to implement the desired program, and public relations 
suppon. At this stage these requirements may be more of a '*wish list'' than a 
statement of realistic choices, but later when specific implementation plans are 
made, constraints are i.onsidered. These items are discussed more fully in chapter 
6 because many are ke> s to thj actual implementation of the new ly conceptualized 
program. 

The first step in establishing the desired or needed support from the guidance 
prjgram to the other programs is to develop the list of major activities that the 
juidance staff participates in— if this has not already been accomplished in the 
assessment of your current program The second step is to make recommendations 
as to which of these tasks are appropriate for counselors to do by asking the 
question. Is a master's degree in guidance and counseling needed to accomplish 
this task? If the answer is no, then it becomes the responsibility of the counselors 
or the school-community advisory committee to make recommendations as to 
vhat other departments are served by and thus are responsible for the tasks. 
Consiu^ring these factors at this time will help later as you consider ways to 
handle activities that need to be displaced This concept and the issues involved 
are discussed mor^ fully in chapier 7. Priorities for possible displacements, 
however, can be suggested at this point. Figure 5-9 (Northside, 1986) displays 
the order of priority ei^tablished by Northside ISD for counselor support to other 
programs. It is ba.sed on the lists originally generated in the assessment of the 
current program, that is, it ranks what the counselors were then doing and is not 
a statement wi what they should do. In theory, displacements should start with 
the activities listed at the bottom and continue until the nonguidance tasks are 
eithei displaced completely, shared equitably, or streamlined. 




Figure 5-9 
System Support: Programs and Priorities 



Elementary 




Middle 




High 


1. 


Consult with staff and parents 


1. 


Consult with staff and parents 




Consult with staff and parents 


2. 


Student referrals 


2. 


Prereglstration 


2. 


Prereglstration 


3. 


Test administration and interpreta- 
tion to staff 


3. 


Test interpretation to staff 


3. 


Test interpretation to staff 


4. 


School climate 


4. 


Student referrals 


4. 


Staff development 


5. 


Staff development 


5. 


School climate 


5. 


School climate 


6. 


Special education 


6. 


New stuf j^'it registration 


6. 


Curriculum planning 


7. 


Gifted education 


7. 


Record keeping 


7. 


New student registration 


8. 


Prereqistration 


8. 


Referrals to special ea^cation 


8. 


Record keeping 


9. 


Discipline management 


9. 


Curriculum planning 


9. 


Schedule changes 


10 


Curriculum planning 


10. 


Schedule changes 


10. 


Student referrals 


11. 


Compensator/ programs 


11. 


Master schedule development 


11. 


Admission, review, dismissal 
committee meetings 


12 


Accreditation 


12. 


Vocational education 


12. 


Vocatic»!al education 






13. 


r\.io-ndance/dlscipline 


13. 


Other special progiBms 






14. 


Other special programs 


14. 


Test aoministration 






15 


Test administration 


15. 


Discipline management 
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The Decision-Making Process 

As >ou hd\c gathered in reading the above sections, providing the detail to 
describe >ouf desired program design is no small task- Again, the resources you 
use in this task nviII varO depending on the program redesign mechanism you 
are using. We recommend that vou use the counselors from the steenng com- 
mittee to do or lead the bulk of this work. The same principle applies here as 
in earlier steps. The more in\ohed more counselors are. the smoother the needed 
transitions will be. h an> case, leader counselors need to ensure that the rec- 
ommendations made are suppurted bv the steering comminee The romminee 
needs to assist in making the hard decisions, such as the pnonties for displacing 
unwanted svstem support actuities. but in mdn> cases they need only io be 
educated as' to what the priorities arc that a ill become internal operating rules 
for the guidance department, such as determining who -Ise on a campus c^i 
count the test booklets after administering sta.idardized tests. 

You need to be aware of topio that are of particular importance to the non- 
counselors on the steenng committee and attend to these appropriately; for ex- 
ample. >our high school pnncipals might be attached to the traditional conferences 
held wuh mdmdudl 12th graders as to their post-high school plans You need 
to make the effort to ensure that the> understand the time these conferences take 
relative to the benetit in terms of student outcomes achieved Anv decision that 
uill result in changing the shape uf a major activitv needs to be carefullv con- 
sidered bv the committee A helptul rule oi thumb might be th. t if one committee 
member wants to dis^u.s an .vuc. vou better give it fair hearing Even if none 
ot the ot'*^ Lommittee members are particuiarlv interested in the discussion, 
there wh» .>e othe^^ outside the Lun.mittee that hold that position as ^^ell. and 
ultimatelv that discussion will recur 

As an'agenda guide, vou need to discuss eai.h of the above topics— from 
selecting basic program Ntru^iurc to making recommendations regarding the 
levels oi support needed bv the guid^nLC program— in separate meetings The 
group will still be struggling to understand the basic concepts, thus making the 
necessar\ decisions is not easv Allowing them to f^xus on one topic area at a 
lime helps vou in the long ran, although it m tv extend the time vou take on this 
step As it can lake up to a vear to assess sour cunci.t program, it can take a 
vear to select >i>ur desired program design That design, however, as stated 
earlier, becomes the goal statement tor evervthmg that follows, so it must be 
done thoroughlv and ^uth sutficient deliberation u^gument) to ensure support 
as vou mo\c into implemenialion 

Step 7: Write Down and Distribute the Description of the Desired 

Program 

Having established the design o\ the desired program, the last task is to put 
in writing all the decisions vou have made it vou an- the leader of the program 
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improvement efforts, this task is >ours alone. As with an> written publication, 
the document must portra> a cohesive whole, have a logical sequence, and be 
wntten in a consistent and concise st>le. thus, one wnter is mandatory. As staled 
earlier, the wntten descnption depicts the basic structure that you have decided 
on and becomes the working document for you and your staff henceforth. It 
replaces the former guidance program handbook or plan. 

We recommend the write-up contain at least five parts, the structural com- 
ponents, the position guides, the program components, the recommended desiga 
resource allocations for the program, and appendices. 

The structural components section includes the statements that express the 
philosophical basis of >our program. The final versions of the rationale, the 
assumptions, and the program definition are included. In addition, the list of 
student competencies that are to be developed through the guidance program are 
presented. Listing the specific grade-level outcomes is probablv too lengthy for 
this section of the document, but these ma> be listed fully in the appendices. 

The second section of the program descnption documtat includes the position 
guides developed to describe the vanous jobs guidance program staff perfonn. 
These guides are not onl> for the elementary . middle junior, and senior high 
school counselors, but also fur an> counselor specialists >ou have m >our school 
distnct such as vocational, special, or compensator) education funded counse- 
lors, and for head counselors Job descriptions also should be included for other 
staff members who have been identified as having roles integral to the delivery 
of ihe guidance progri^iTi Fiuall>. if >ou are using or plan to use community 
volunteers, their positions also should be described here. 

The third section includes the more detailed descnptions of the program 
components It includes the hst of stranus :n the guidance cumculum, the major 
activities that make up the individual plannmg s>stem, the recurrent topics that 
are the fvxus of the responsive services component, and the specific activities 
idemaied m s>stem support Also included in these subsections are the prionties 
established, the recommended mode of deliver) for each component (i.e.. if 
small group counseling has been suggested as the preferred mode for the re- 
sponsive services component, if classroom-sized groups have been defined as 
preferred for guidance curriculum, and so on), the recommended allocation of 
resources to this component lespeciallv that of the school counselors' time), and 
statements of expectations regarding evaluation of the overall components' im- 
pact on students, each activity's effectiveness, and the competencies utilized bv 
the professional staff 

The final section of the write-up contains detail about the recommended design 
resource allotutions for the prr ram. These statements describe the appropnate 
balance among the four components, the priorities for the clients to be served, 
and the competencies to be sought This section presents numencally what the 
program should lojk like to be considered comprehensive and well balanced. 
For example, in addition to the priorit) skilL ranking (see Figure 5-5), Northside 
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ISD stated the desired alloLation of the counselors' time in terms of the best 
wa>s to use the student school da> (see F»gure 5-10— Northside, 1986). and in 
terms of the time spent in serving their various clients (see Figure 5-11 — 
Northside. 1986). The recommended da>s per >ear and hours per day per com- 
ponent have provided guidehnes for counselors as the> plan their weeks, months, 
and >ear. and have helped program rronitors understand in a tangible way what 
IS desired for the program to be considered effective Finally, the statements of 
priorities are used most heaviK m the next step, planning the transition to the 
comprehensive guidance program. 

After vou have written the program descnpUon and have had it typed and 
printed, you need to have the steering committee or the school-community ad- 
visor) committee, the upper-echelon administrators, and the counselors review 
It m detail We suggest that >ou view this as the last chance for input before 
complete, final adoption For this final review >ou need to use strategies that 
will assure you that everyone has read and considered the document. With the 
steering committee, this might mean )ne meeting spent discussing the overall 
product of their labors. 

Each counsehfg, staff m^^mt^r must be held accountable for reading the doc- 
ument and must be provided an opportunit> to discuss it. A strategy ui. ' suc- 
cessfully with counselors has been to SLhedule an mservice education da> dunng 
whxh the counselors from the steenng Lommittcc have explained each of the 
actions* particular!) those describing the four program components If you then 
prepare an agenda for discussion and train the head s^ idary and elementary 
counselors in its use. >ou provide a means for counseL > consider the full 
scope and depth of the program design With the discussion ida m everyone's 
hands, small groups of counselors can be asked to consider major tenets of 
each section of the document and to voice support or disagreement with each 
concept Sp^'..fic Items of confusion or concern can be identified at this time. 

The final revision of the document needs to be completed and presented to 
the School district board of education for adoption in some districts board 
members read the>e documents in toto and then ratif> them, in others, members 
are presented an overview of the program and pnorities. and are then provided 
copies for review at their discretion in >et other districts, board members are 
satisfied with a presentation and the knowledge that the documents a'-e available 
should they :hoose to review them 

Finally, c )mplete distribution to relevant parties needs to be made. At min- 
imum, every counselor needs to have a cop> of the document, as does every 
school principal Other administrators need copies on a **need to know" basis, 
for example, if )ou are using vocationa' funds to support part of >our guidance 
program, then your district's vocational director needs cop> You may also 
wish to consider publishing sections of the document for those who need only 
portions of it. for example, the personnel department must have copies of the 
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Figure 5-10 

Desired Percentages for Allocation of Counselors' Time During 
Student School Days 



Curriculum 


Elementary 40% 

2V2 hrs. per 
day 

73 days per 
year 


High School 25% 

1 V2 hrs. per day 
44 days per year 


Middle school 30% 

1% hrs. per 
day 

51 days per 
year 


Vocational 25% 

1 V2 hrs. per day 
44 days per year 


Individual 
Planning 


Elementary 25% 

1 Va hrs. per 
day 

44 days per 
year 


High school 30% 

VA hrs. per day 
51 days per year 


Middle school 30% 

VU hrs. per 
day 

51 cays per 
yea'' 


Vocational 30% 

1% hrs. per day 
51 days per year 


Responsive 
Services 


Elementary 25% 

1 Va hrs per 
day 

44 days per 
year 


High school 30% 

1% hrs. per day 
1 1 days per year 


Middle school 25% 

1 Vs hrs per | 
day 1 

aays per 
year 


Vocational 20% 

1 V2 hrs. per day 
35 days per year 


Support 


Elementary 10% 

30 mm pc day 
14 days per 
year 


High school 15% 

1 hr. per day 
29 days per year 


System 


Middle school 15% 

1 hr. par day 
29 days per 
year 


Vocational 25% 

1 V2 hrs. per day 
44 days per year 



Note Based on a 6-hr student day, 175-day student year Figures are per counselor 
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Figure 5-11 

Desired Percentages for Allocation of Counselors' Time By Client 



A. Developmental 
1. Guidance 
a. GrouD 


ES 


MS 


HS 


40 


30 


30 


b. Individual 








P TftQting 








B. Preventive 


A c 
10 


15 




C. Remedial 


10 


12 


15 


1 \J 1 ML. 

Adults 

A. District administration 

B. School staff 

1 Prinripak 


OS 

5 
15 


5 
18 


5 
15 


5> Rftgiilar tAarhprQ 








1^ nniinQAlnrQ 
















5. Other 








C Parents 


12 


15 


10 


D Outside aaencies 


2 


3 


5 


E Community 


1 


2 


5 


TOTAL 


35 


43 


40 
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position guides, the instructional staff u ill want copies of the curriculum-related 
sections, and so forth 



At this point, the blueprint for your new program is drawn, the vision of what 
you want is depicted in concrete terms. The steering commitf'e members and 
ihe counselors are apt to think (again) that the work is done. However, in terms 
of the improvement process of the guidance program, you have established only 
the objectives to be accomplished. What remains is planning the transition to 
the desired program and its actual implementation. Thus, as you distribute the 
program description, you must at the same time be prepared to outline the next 
steps in the program developn ent efforts The momentum that has been generated 
for change must now be channeled toward making plans and implementing 
changes systematicall>. The details of how to accomplish these phases of the 
program improvement process are provided in chapters 6 and 7. 
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CHAPTER 6 



PLANNING THE TRANSITION TO A 
COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM 



Chapter 5 descnbed the steps and issues involved in delineating the design 
for a comprehensive guidance program. Delineating the design is an important 
phase of the change process because it describes and specifies the directions for 
change that will be required to install a comprehensive guidance program. Un- 
fortunately, some administrators who wish to make program changes stop after 
the designing phase. The> conclude, wrongly, thai if directions for the desired 
changes are clear, the desired changes will occur. We believe, however, that 
for the desired changes to occur, those changes need to be planned. Planning 
how you will make the transuion to a comprehensive guidance program is vital 

In addition, careful planning is required because of the complexity of actually 
implementing the program. Although some implementation tasks are completed at 
the distnct level, much of the actual program implementation occurs at the building 
level. Thus, two levels of planning are required, planning for district level as well 
as for building level implementation. As these two levels of planning occur, re- 
member that they interact. Some building changes cannot be made without district 
changes occumng first. Also, some distnct changes cannot be made without building 
level initiatives preceding them. In general, the district initiates policy changes that 
building personnel can implement. Sometimes, however, building level tryoutj of 
new acnvities and procedures arc required before district policies can be established 

Chapter 6 describes in detail four steps involved in pluming the transition to a 
comprehensive guidance program. 

Step I: Specify cnanges; 

Step 2: Plan your program improvements; 

Step 3: Begin building-level program improvement efforts; and 

Step 4: Expand your leadership base. 
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Step 1 in\ol\es making decisions about the specific changes that are required. 
The desired program description (chapter 5) serves as a template to lay over the 
top of your current program so that :>imilarities and differences can be seen. 
What should be adopted directl) from the comprehensive program model? What 
current activities should be maintained? What components of the program model 
not presently available need to be created to fill gaps in the current program? 
Your answers to these questions will provide the information you need to plan 
your program improvements in step 2 If you are working in a large school 
district, you will need to make plans to implement the prograr^ at the building 
as well as the distncl level, thus, step 3 details developing plans for building- 
level program improvement. In step 4, if you are the director of the program, 
we encourage you to expand your leadership base to include, in a .mall system, 
all the counselors, or in a larger system, more of the counselor leaders. As you 
prepare for implementation, the more '*grass roots'* leaders you have available, 
the more effective your transition will be. You also will have the benefit of their 
advice and counsel in making the transition you are planning workable in this 
phase of remodeling and revitalizing your guidance program. 

Step 1: Specify Changes 

The first step in planning the transition to a comprehensive program entails 
specif) ing the needed changes To uo this >ou will need to compare and contrast 
>our current program with the program )ou desire, establish goals for change, 
and identif) wa>s to bring the changes about When you have completed this 
step, )ou will have specified the changes that are wanted and will be ready to 
begin the process of making or helping others make the required changes 

Compare and Contrast Your Current Program With Your 
Desired Program 

Having studied you. arrent program and having established a design lor the 
program }ou want, you have the information you need to compare and contrast 
the two The goal is to identify places where the programs overlap, but, even 
more important, where there are gaps that may need to be filled. You will also 
identify some places where the design of the current program goes beyond the 
design that is desired You will be asking and answering the question. Is there 
a discrepancy between what you want >our guidance program to accomplish and 
what your guidance program is accomplishing currently? 

We advise you to conduct this discrepancy analysis from your data for both 
the current program and the desired program If you have followed our sugges- 
tions in chapter 4, you have information about student competencies, about 
resource allocation (particularly the appropriation of counselors* time and tal- 
ents), about the makeup of the prugram components and the balance of resources 
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applied to them, and about the clients served Careful anal>sis of this information 
provides you the data you need to specify needed changes 

Northside Independent School Distnct used this process. Here is what was 
done Some of the data gathered regarding the design of its current program 
were displayed in chapter 4 (see Figure 4-b) Similar information was presented 
from the design for the desired program in chapter 3 (see Figure 5-2). In Figure 
6-1 these data are presented side b> side The information is presented in terms 
of percentages of counselors' time that is. should be spent in delivery of the four 
program components. 

In terms of the program component's, the discrepancy analysis between what 
is and what should be yielded the following information: 

Compares favorably (appropriate amount of time spent). 

Individual planning: middle, high 

Responsive services: elementary, high 
Gaps (too little time spent): 

Guidance curriculum: elementary, middle, high 
Spillovers (too much time spent): 

Individual planning* elementary 

Responsive services: middle 

System support: elementary, middle, h:j,h 

Figure 6-1 
Northside Independent School District 
Appropriation of Counselors* Time: Percentage/Program 
Component 



Current 



Desired 



Guidance curriculum 
Elementary 
Middle 
High 



7 
8 
5 



40 
30 
25 



Individual planning 
Elementary 
Middle 
High 



37 
29 
27 



25 
30 
30 



Responsive sen/ices 
Elementary 
Middle 
High 



28 
31 
28 



25 
25 
30 



System suppo-l 
Elementary 
Middle 
High 



20 
32 
40 



10 
15 
15 
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In addition t*' analyzing the hard data collected in the current program as- 
sessment, an analysis ot the more subject \e data gathered is useful too. In 
gathering the perce;nons of the current program, some themes probably emerged. 
Having now agreed upon what is wanted from your desired program, other 
people's opinions about what was good and what was missing from the current 
program will give you more infornidtion upon which to base your decisions for 
change The subjective mforniation regarding ou(comes sought, clients served, 
and resources used also needs to be analyzed as to how your current program 
compares and contrasts with the desired program. It is useful to categorize your 
analysis in the same manner as you did your analysis of hard data, '^compares 
favorably." "gaps." and "spillovers." For example, it might be that most 
people surveyed felt that the high school guidance program served the college- 
bound students adequately, did not serve the "average" students sufficiently, 
and invested too much time in servinj: in j.,,,:j,d students with difficult personal 
problems, the first is a subjectively stated favorable comparison, the second 
identifies a gap. and the third, a spillover from the desired design. 

You also need to study the degree of congruence between your objective and 
subjective data in relationship to the improv-d program you envision. The ideal 
IS tor the hard data and subjective data to be as congruent as possible and tor 
your current and desired programs to match for each component of the progiam, 
the clients served, counselors' functions, and so on. If your objective and sub- 
jective data are congruent but the two designs do not natch, you have descriptive 
mformation from the subjective data upon which tu base your iccommendations 
for change For example, if your objec ive data tell you that counselors spend 
too much time in s\ *cm support and the program's usrrs fee' ihat ttie counselors 
function too much like clerks, you have a rationale to support the recommendation 
to decrease the time spent in the system support component. If your objective 
data and subjective data are not congruent bu. ^he two program designs match, 
you have identilied a need for public relations effoits. For example, if your 
Li>unsel()rs iirc spending an appropriate amount of time responding to students 
with personal problems but youi consumers do not perceive this, you know you 
need to educate your consumers At the same time, the subjective data might 
alert u^u to the reality thai the counselors are. torexample. responding to students 
with personal problems on a one-to-one basis, but that more group work is 
desirable so that more students with probiems could be served 

It your (Objective data and subjective data are not congruent in an area where 
the current and desired programs do not match, then the decisions you make 
depend on whether the subiective data represent a favorable oi unfavorable 
opinion and on whether the mismatch in program design is a gap or an overflow. 
If the subjective data abo'it the current program are favorable, our advice is (o 
leave well enough alone i aiil you have begun to implement your desired program. 
If the subjective data represent the opinion that you arc not doing something that 
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in fact takes a disproportionv^ie amount of time, you need to educate the opinion 
holders before you can implement needed changes For example, if high school 
principals think high school counselors are not spending enough time changing 
schedules and your current assessment data tell you they are, you need to help 
principals know about the disproportionate investment of valuable talent in an 
activity that does not use counselors' education and talents to effect appropriate 
change's. That is, the principals need assistance to see the problem. Counselors 
shoulu present these data to their principals because they have examples and 
anecdotes to share that will put life and meaning into the data. 

identifying, quantitatively or subjectively, the places where your current pro- 
gran* compares favorably with the desired program tells you and the staff what 
is nghi with the current program. That provides a morale broster for the staff, 
who are by now probably quite anxious about ongoing or proposed changes. It 
also provides you with a good foundation upon which to build. 

Identifying gaps in the design of your current program vis-^-vis the desired 
program points to two kinds of changes that may need to be made. The gaps 
either mean you are simply not doing enough of what is desired or not doing it 
at all. For example, in the Northside discrepancy analysis, there was a 20% gap 
in the use of the guidance curriculum component at the high school level, a 22% 
gap at the middle school level, and a 33% gap at the elementary school level. 
Thus, a change recommendation was to augment the current guidance curriculum 
efforts. In the same district's study of counselors' use of their special knowledge 
and skills, it was learned that no time was spent by middle school counselors 
at most SLhools in career guidance activities Thus career guidance activities 
might be a new dimension to be added to the program at those middle schools. 

Identifying where the design of your current program goes beyond that of the 
desired program also points to two kinds of potential changes. You may be doing 
ioo much of what is desirable, or you may be doing something that is seen as 
inappiopnate for the guidance program or a waste of counselors' time and talent 
For example, in the Northside analysis— as in that of most schools and districts 
with which we have worked— much more time than was considered desirable 
was being spent in support of other programs (one part of the system support 
Loniponent) For others to i ally understand what this means, you niay need to 
go beyond the current as essment data and gather more specific data to help 
bnng the re <1 problems and issues into focus In Northside another survey was 
LonduLted in 'jdition to the current assessment to further specify v;hat system 
support tasks Lounselors actuilly were doing In the analysis of that data it was 
found that whereas some tasL- were appropriate for counselors— test result inter 
prctation, behavioral observ^uons of students being considered for special ed- 
ucation referral — they were absorbing too much time Other ♦asks, however, 
were inappropriate for Loiinselors — counting test booklets, making logistical 
arrangements lur annual admission, review, and dismissal committee meetings 
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for special education students Thus, recommendations regarding the first set of 
tasks involved ideas for streamlining the counselors' involvement (keeping them 
involved but reducing time spent), recommendations regarding the second set 
involved displacement. Specific strategies for augmenting, adding, streamlining, 
and displacement will be discussed in chapter 7. 

Establish Goals for Change 

Having clearly identified discrepancies between the current program and tlie 
desired program, you are rcidy to draw conclusions. This entails studying each 
set of discrepancy data and identifying the gaps and spillovers. The following 
conclusions from the Northside study were drawn from contrasting current and 
desired prograiti designs: 

Program Design 

• Too little time is spent in curriculum at all three levels. 

• Toe much time is spent in individual planning at elementary level. 

• Too much time is spent in responsive services at the middle school level. 

• Too much time is spent in system suppon at all three levels. 

The guidance program leader develop^ the list of conclusions. This list needs 
to be presented to the steering and the school-community advisory committees, 
the counselors, and other administrators to enab'e them to see the spcwfic prob- 
lems that need to be addressed It is from this list of conclusions that recom- 
mendations for change are drawn. 

Recommendations for change are restatements of the data-based conclusions 
into "should'' statements Related to the example ai/ove, recommendations for 
change from Northside are presented in Figure 6-2 

Another step in the process is to assign priorities to the recommendations. 
Some school districts with whom we have worked have chosen lo do this by 
identifying changes that "need"' to be made and those that they '*want** to make. 
Whether you choose to state them as needs and wunts or whether you list all of 
them in order of priority is up to vou Because the process we have outlined 
generates rather lengthy lists of recommendations fur change, listing changes in 
priority order makes the list more manageable 

Identify Ways to Effect the Changes 

Now that the issues have been identified through discrepancy analysis and 
explicit recommendations for changes have been made, all staff and others 
involved in the program development effort need to identify ways to ittain the 
recommendations and to make the changes. We recommend that those in- 
volved—the steering comn.ittee, the school-community advisory committee, the 
counselors, the administrators, and other staff— brainstorm wavs to make the 
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Figure 6-2 
Guidance Program Change Goals 

In order to attain the desired comprehensive, balanced guidance program for 
Northside ISO, it is recommended that counselors and administrators work together 
to: 

at the elementary level: 

• increase the time spent by counselors in curriculum 

• decrease the time spent by counselors in individual planning 

• decrease the time spent by counselors in system support 

at the middle school level: 

• ifiCrease the time spent by counselors in curriculum 

• decrease the time spent by counselors in responsive services 

• decrease the time spent by counselors in system support 

at the high school level: 

• increase the time spent by counselors in curriculum 

• decrease the time spent by counselors in system support 



changes. It is best to involve everyone who will be affected by the cjnges, this 
process allow s them to sense thv" feasibility of the changes and sets their thoughts 
m motion as to how recommendations might be carried out. 

The steering committee should be the first to do this — preferably at the same 
meeting where the recommendations for the changes are developed—as a reality 
ch'^ck. It allows committee members to consider whether the recommendations 
the) are makiiig are feasible. The steering con.mittee also ought to help design 
the process for presenting the change recommendations and soliciting ideas about 
Ijow to make the changes from the appropriate staff If >our building/system is 
large enough, it is advisable to use the steering committee members to conduct 
the brainstorming meetings with the rest of the staff These meetings ought to 
include enough people so that true brainstorming can occur, that is, thai many 
ideas can be thrown onto the table for further consideration. 

In the case ot Noithside, the counselors and administrators from the steering 
committee conducted meetings with each of the thiee different principal groups, 
elementary, middle, and high school. The counselors conducted the meetings 
w ♦h the other counselors Each group was presented witii the discrepancy in- 
i^i. ..on relevant to their own level and were guided through the brainstorming 
process for each discrepancy and resultant recommendation. They responded to 
the question. "How could this be <ione?** For example. How could counselors 
spend more time m the guidarce curr.culum component? How could they spend 
less time in the system support component? The ideas generated for increasing 
high school guidance s^aff time spent in guidance cuniculum are provided in 
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Figure 6- 3 Complete lists ot liljas venerated m the Northside meetings on these 
W o topics for each of the sv hool levels are incluacd in Appcnuix E. 

The data from separate nuetings such as these can then be aggregated and 
presented to the steering or school-conimunit> advisory committee to do the 
second half of the brainstumiiny: process— applying judgment.'- to the myriad 
suggestions The committee, then, draws from the^e ideas to develop the list of 
items that need to U done to bring about the desired changes. The groups who 
brainstormed the suggestions need lo see the notes from their various meetings 
so that they know their ideas were heard and are being considered. These lists 
also are useful in the future when specific changes are being implemented 

Thus, as you conclude this step, you have a clear and concrete picture of how 
yourcun-ent program needs to change You have formulated recommendations 
tor the changes you are getting ready to implement, so that you will know you 
have achieved what you want when you get there And. you have begun to 
identify way*^ to clfcct the desired changes You are now read^» to plan your 
program improvements 



Figure 6-3 
Northside Independent School District 
Results of Brainstorming Ways to Reduce Discrepancies between 
the Current and the Desired Guidance Program 

STEERING COMMITTEE IDEAS 
High School Level 
To increase time spent in curriculum 

• work With groups (vs individuals) to disseminate information, e g , junior 
and senior credit checks, test score interpretation 

• become invcVed with clubs, organizations, and other extracurricular activ- 
ities, through assignment if necessary 

• increase time spent in group activities 

• set yea.ly calendar that will facilitate counselor s keeping on task for group 
activities 

• get into the classroom— be a vi<^ible part of the educational team 
AH Levels 

To increase time spent »n curriculum 

• define program expectations, monitor implementation 

• develop curriculum resources 

• provide staff development for counselors 

• communicate program to and enlist support of administration and faculty 

• design systematic delivery system (calendar, timeline, individual vs. group) 

O 
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Figure 6-3, coniinued 

HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS' IDEAS 
To increase time spent in curriculum- 
times to conduct curriculum activities 

• advisones 

• 4th penod study hall 

• on-can"pus suspension class 

• coverage for teachers at conventions 

• club schecule 

• identify and work with classes that have needs, e g . lower level academic 
classes 

• different methods of assigning counselors to case load job responsibilities 

• pnority. students on campus now. not ror their future 

• inservice for teachers on such topics as behavior management, listening 
skills 

• planned for the year consistent 

• calendar 

HIGH SCHOOL COUNSELORS IDEAS 
To increase time spent in curriculum 

• group guidance to teach dec;sion-making skills, self-esteem 

• do away with parent notes on schedule changes 

• more inservice with teachers, e g , with freshmen teachers to help freshmen 
become successfully involved 'n sciiool 

• more time in 9th-grade advisones 

• freshmen advisory guidance in the first month of school, onentation to nigh 
school, study skills, attendance. 4-year plan revision, involvement 

• 9th graders orientation to Career Center 

• more time interpreting OVIS 

• need facilities to do group guidance 

• more use of advisory to have small groups with all students 

• ' brown bag" sessions 

• make official time for counselors to go into clast»rooms. ideas restructure 
school day periodically, more faculty involvement with credits, clubs, etc. 
Pnncipals verbal support, sell ideas to key teachers or department heads 

• counselors need planning time 

e pnorities. feeling good aoout themselves, decision-making and study skills 



Step 2: Plan Your Program Improvements 

A* the district IcveL the steering committee or the bchooI-communit> advisory 
cummittee and the guidance program leader should dev ise a master plan of action 
foraccomnlishingthe distriLt-level tasks. A listof *taskstodo*' can be developed 
from the suggestions resulting from the brainstorming s-^ssions previously de- 
scribed Then an actior. plan for aLLomplishing these recommendations needs to 
be written 
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List What Needs to be Done to Implement Changes 

From the vanous lists of ideij> generated in th:: discrepancy analysis of the 
current and desired programs, the guidance program leader and the steering or 
sch.^ol-communit) advisory committee needs to develop a list of *'things to do'' 
to facilitate the implementation of the comprehensive guidance program. The 
list should be an action-oriented list, not a list of vague wishes, and the actions 
should be feasible. 

The list may be rather long. Districts we ha\e worked with have generated a 
range of 25 to 40 items that needed to be done before complete implementation 
could become a reality This does not mean that all tasks have to be accomplished 
before some changes can be made, but it does mean that policymakers have to 
be realistic about their expettations for the new program implementation. A 
partial list of such actions from Northside, to help >ou envision what it might 
take. IS included m Figure 6-4. 

As you can see. these are major ta^ks to accomplish Also by scanning the 
list. \ou can see that there are categories of items, for example, those that relate 
to staff development, to resource development, and to product development. 
Other categories might be those that relate to policy development and program 
development. To ensure the completeness of >our list. >ou may want to group 
the list by the Lategories of resources used in the ori^:inal program assessment, 
human resources talent, time, ratio, assignments, financial resources, budget, 
materials, equipment, facilities, political resources, policy, identification of pro- 
gram supporters Grouping by categories w ill help vou and the .steering committee 
make the next set of decisions. What to do first 

De elop Your Master Plan 

Needless to sav. all of these ''to do** activities cannot begin at once Some 
dcpenJ on the accomplishment ot others Thus, the next step is to list the "to 
do** activities in the chronological order in which the) are to be done. Chronology 
1- guided bv consideration of whether LCrtain ta.sks are prerequisite to other tasks. 
Consider whether task^ are developmental or experimental, and whether they 
are feasible to do at this time or if they might be difficult u accomplish. If they 
arc tied to other, larger processes— such as district budget development— they 
must be done at times relevant to those processes A part of the Northside "Master 
Plan** IS displaved in Figure 6-5 The first four items were related to the 
dcveloprrent of the district's budget for the next fiscal year and were also of top 
priority The budget is submitted for consideration by the .uperinlendent by May 
1 . thus the research work needed to be done in .March and April. The Framework 
obviou',:y needed to be finished before it Lould be presented to the board of 
education, the board needed to appiove the progran. description before it could 
be presented to the counselors with authority 
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Figure 6-4 

Recommended 'To Do's" To Accomplish the Comprehensive 
Gu Sance Program 

Develop guidance prograri component guides; 

Develop system for assuMing local campuses to design their 

guidance programs; 
Establish communlcaticin mechanisms; 
Design relevant counselor staff development program; 
Design relevant counselor evaluation system; 
Provide program development time for counselors; 
Establish campus departmental budgets for guidance department; 
Assess costs associated with implementation of program and 

develop an appropnate budget (district); 
Review and make recommendations to ensure adequacy of 

guidance facilities; 
Modify counselor staffing fonnulas as recommended; 
Hire technical assistants at secondary schools; 
Review and recommend extended contracts for counselors; 
Establish patameters for counselor access to students, 
Develop a public relations plan, 
Explore use of other-than-local funding sources; and 
Develop job descriptions for guidance department clerical staff 

Figure 6-5 

Master Pian for implei.^eritation of NISD's Comprehensive 



Guidance Program 
(In chronological/priority order) 


Task 


Deadline 


Make recommendations regarding extended contracts 


3 25,85 


Make recommendations regarding counselors' preference 




lowered caseload v. technical assistant 


3 28/85 


Make recommendations regarding priorities for implementing 




lowered caseloads: elementary, middle, high 


3.28/85 


Send memos to pnncipais regarding campus guidance 




department budgets 


4/5 85 


Develop counselors' position guides for inclusion in rramework 


5 t85 


Complete Framework, prepare for board presentation 


6 1 85 


Plan Guide development process 


5 1 85 


Seek approval/funding 


515 85 


Conduct leadership training 


6/30 85 


Develop recommendations for minimum standards for facilities 




equipment for pnncipais 


8/1 85 


Plan/implement inservice sessions for counselors on minimum 




expectations (Framework) 


830/85 
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Plans of action lo aLLompIish ihc major tasks also might need to be developed 
to facilitate the effiLient) of those responsible A plan ot action includes several 
parts identification of the tasks to be done, the order in which the> must be 
done, the person! s) to do them, the tmie for acLomplishmg them, and a statement 
of how vou uill know thev have been done — identification of the end-product 
or result Lsmg one example from the Northside "Master Plan." a sample plan 
of action format is presented in Figure 6-6 

Whatever format vou use. vou need to specifv what needs to be done in what 
orierand bv whom If vou are the guidance program leader, this gives >ou >our 
job-related tn^r'^ u\y for continuing the project vou have been workmg on You 
also have to idcntifv the areas where the members of the steering committee can 
help vou and where vou and the counselors are on vour own 

Step 3: Begin Building-Level Program Improvement P^fforts 

\\ this point the guidance program improvement project becomes a two-tiered 
one Lp to now vou have been working from the frame of reference ot the school 
^v^tcai Building-levcl •.uunselors and administrators have been involved more 
cT le^s on a vo'untarv baMs. except for respt^inding to the project's data-gathering 
needs If \ou have tollowed our ailvice. manv of the counselors and some 
administrators have been inv olved in the work groups Those counselors who 

% ision the new pr iram as the wave of the futor^. or the answer to thcir dreams 
ave probablv alreadv experimented with new activities 

When the >iatement ot the district's minimum expecta'kin> for the guidance 
program is adopted, responsibilitv shifts {y^ the local school buildings in the 
distn.t. their programs must be changed to meet these minimum expectations 
i^r go bevond them What \ou shv)uld have been saving to the building-level 
vounsek rs and administrators all along, as thev raised the usual concerns re- 
garding district mandates, is that there will be room for tailoring the desired 
program to local communitv needs It is at this time that that statement becomes 
the challenge The counselonsj and admimstraton s) in each building must rede- 
sign their program to better align it with the district program and also to ensure 
meeting their students" and local communities' highest prioritv needs 

Assist Building Staff to Prepare for Change 

it vou are the guidance prugram leader, vou will need to assist the staff as 
tlicv tace this challc li . I hev need help to internal i/e the desired comprehensive 
guidan..e program as described Thev need to be familiar with the planning 
model thev will be asked to follow Thev need to assess their current pn.gram 
relative to the district iTiodcI and to identifv Uxal needs and establish priorities 
tor meeting thtise needs Finallv. the) need to design the desired program for 
the building based un the desired district model Sound familiar^ It i\ the same 




Fipure 
Plan of Action 
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Major Task 


Enabling Tasks 


Person 
Responsible 


Make recommenda- 


1) 


Develop question- 


1) 


Director of guid- 


tions regarding 




naire 




ance 


extended con- 










tracts 












2) 


"Tram*' steenng 


2) 


Director of guid- 






committee counse- 




ance 






lors and pnncipals 










to conduct survey 










with cnslrs/prins us- 










ing questionnaire 








3) 


Place on meeting 


3) 


Steering commit- 






aoendas 




tee. Principals. & 








Counselors 




4) 


Make presentation; 


4) 


Steering commit- 






conduct surveys 




tee. Principals. & 










Counselors 




5) 


Tally results by 


5) 


Director of guid- 






school level (Elem; 




ance 






MS, HS) 








6) 


Prepare report and 


6) 


Director of guid- 






make recommenda- 




ance 






tions 








Dafe to be 
Completed 



1) March 1 



2) March 5 



3) March 5 

4) March 6-13 

5) March 20 

6) March 25 



Resources 
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proLCss >ou have just been through at the district level The basic difference is 
in the level of spccificitv. and of course, that difference depends on the size ol 
the district 

At uie campus level, ca^h counselor needs to begin to think in personal terms, 
saving '7 spend X hours a week in counseling." '7 spend X hours a week in 
clerical tasks." and so on. "At the building level, the 20 students who are 
Lontemplating suiLide and need responsive services are somewhere in these 
haiiwa>^ " "At the building level, f a guidance activity is selected for third 
graders. / am the one who will or will not implement it " There is no longer 
room tor "That's a good idea — Ut someone else" kind of thinking Each 
counselor needs to become an instrument of change 

. Understand the Desired Program Design and Description 

It has probablv taken >ou some time to reach this point— up to a >ear or 
more — so the Lounselors have had time to understand the concept of the com- 
pnhtnsnt program and to know about the major impending changes— such as 
developmentai guidance, small group Lounsehng. and more emphasis on career 
development The proper balance for the district program has been decided 
Now. eauh counselor needs full> to understand the new program structure 

We recommend that, after a formal presentation and the distribution of the 
written comprehensive program description, small group discussions be held 
with the Lounselors to Llarif> an> misconceptions, correct misinformation, and 
ensure as much as possible not onlv that thev have read it. but also understood 
It. The most logical small groups should be used— a building staff, a cluster of 
elementar> counselors, and so on Bv "small groups" we mean 5 to 10 The 
guidance program leader needs to be present at as many of these discussions as 
feasible, because the shifting of focus to the building level in anticipation of 
moving from planning to implementation represents a milestone in the project 

The strategy mentioned in chapter 5 and ased in Northside involved the use 
ot a "discussion agenda " The director of guidance developed a form that 
identified kev topics and issues addressed in the comprehensive guidance program 
guide Head couns. )rs were assigned to discUss the agenda with their staffs 
The director explained the issue points and the rationale behind the choices 
made The counselors were given 2 weeks to read the guide, write responses to 
the discussion agenda, and discuss these items m building staff meetings Each 
head counselor wrote a summary of the building discussion, when the director 
came to the next staff meeting, those items became the focal point of the dis- 
cussion The director also collected the completed forms because several topic. 
surtai:ed that needed to be addressed further The summary information \^-s 
discussed with all head counselors at one of their meetings By the end ot this 
process the counselors could legitimately be expected to know the district guide- 
lines for the comprehensive guidance program 
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As a final step, the counselors were asked to conduct a meeting with their 
building administrators to sumnidrize the program description and to suggest 
what it might mean to the building program Because the principals had already 
been made aware of the document b> the director, this was the opportunity to 
enlist the building administrators' support for the development of the building 
plan 

Understand the Planning Model 

The responsibility for developing the building plan belongs to the building 
staff. It is therefore important to ensure that building counselors understand the 
planning process and to e>tablish mechanisms to facilitate it. At this point, we 
suggest that the counselors be educated about the steps in the planning process 
that vou would like them to use. Again, depending on the size of the district, 
the planning model mav not need much elucidation if most counselors have been 
involved in the development of the district plan, but if th. dislnct is large, at 
least one round of inservice education about the planning process ma> be re- 
quired Figure 6-7 displa>s the comprehensive planning model used b> North- 
side 

In addition to benefiWng from the experiences of the district as a whole, the 
building staffs have the benefit ot the district's theoretical base as written in the 
rationale, assumptions, and definition The district program description also 
portravs the model tor the program structure and lists student competencies to 
be addressed in the program Thus, the challenge to the building-level staff :s 
to studv how their current program compares and contrasts with the district's 
desired program, and to asses ^ the needs ot their students and the local commjnitv 
in terms of the broad parameters established for the district program 

We also recommend that inc buiiding counsehng staff lead the guidance pro- 
gram development effort, but that ihcv involve others as well Representatives 
from the tacultv, the student bodv. parents, the administration, and anv other 
group of "significant others" should be involved If >ou have a school-com- 
nuinit) advisor) committee, use it In tact, wc recomni id that the advisorv 
commitlce continue functioning even after >ou haw achieved the changes you 
are working for in order to g .c >ou continued advice and counsel We believe 
that a program alwavs benefits trom advice and counsel from its constituents or 
collaborators, but remember that the guidance staff aijJ appropriate administrators 
need to remain the decision makeis of the implementation and management of 
the guidance program 

Begin Planning b> Assessing Current Program Status 

The "current status" stud> ot the building program consist^ of the same steps 
needed in the district stud> 1 he>e were tull> described in chapter 4 Most likei> . 
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Figure 6-7 
Guidance Department 
Northside Independent School District 
Building Planning Process 

The purpose of the local planning effort is to provide a comprehensive and 
balanced program that is 

• consistent with the distnct's minimum expectations; 

• tailored to meet local needs; and 

• such that principals and counselors can be held accountable for it. 

The Building Comprehensive Guidance Program Plan is developed as a result 
of an assessment of local student, school, and community eeds and an 
assessment of resources available to the building. The plan portrays how the 
resources will be applied to meet the priority needs of the program's clients' 
goals and how the effectiveness of the program will be evaluated. 

The 12-step process is outlined below * The forms for reporting the plan are 
provided by the distnct. 

Phaser Planning 

Step 1 State the theoretical basis of the program The district has 

expressed the philosophy of the program in the Framework. A 
campus may choose to augment the statement to reflect the 
campus philosophy. 

Step 2 Specify the program development model. The distnct's 'Guidance 
Program Development Project" and the "Building Planning 
Process" outlined herein reflect the model. The program is to be 
developed through the ongoing process of planning, designing, 
implementation, and evaluation. 

Step 3 Assess the needs for assistance in achieving the outcomes desired 
for the students, teachers, staff, and parents as a result of 
program efforts The desired student outcomes provide the basis 
for the needs assessment. The desired student outcomes are 
listed in the district's program Framework. 

Step 4 Assess the resources available for use in guidance program 
implementation. Resources include the time, knowledge, and 
skills of the counselors and other guidance program and 
community personnel, as well as the activities and strategies 
used in the program components, materials, equipment, facilities, 
budget, and so on. 

Step 5 Establish program goals The goals state in general tern,; how the 
program resources will be applied in assisting students, teaching 
staff, an 1 parents achieve the outcomes identified as most 
needed and most desired. 
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Figure 6-7, continued 



Phase II' Designing 

Step 6: Specify student and ot. client performance objectives. The 

objectives state specifioally who will behave differently and how 
as a result of the program efforts. Client performance objectives 
are specified for each program component and by grade level. 
Step 7- Select program strategies. There are a vanety of strategies that can 
be used to assist clients in meeting the performance objectives. 
In this step specf'C activities are selected for implementation and 
the yearly calendar for activity implementation is set. Required 
and suggested activities for each component are described in the 
program component Guides 

Implementation 

Develop a plan of action for implementing the program strategies 
The tasks required to effect each strategy are detailed and 
assigned 

Develop staff If new or renewed knowledge or skills are needed to 
ensure effective implementation of the program strategies, they 
are attended to prior to/at this time. Staff development is a 
responsibility shared by the individual, the campus, and the 
district. If an individual needs professional development, he or 
she should pursue it If several individuals on a campus or a 
number of individuals in the district need similar knowledge or 
skill development, the campus or the district, respectively, should 
provide the staff development opportunities. 

Step 1^ Implement the program strategies and monitor their effectiveness 
Formative evaluation techniques are suggested in the program 
component Guides. 

valuation 

Conduct formative and summative evaluation Based on the 
evaluations of the strategies implemented, the campus guidance 
department assesses its effectiveness in accomplishing the goals 
established in Step 5 and its overall success in assisting clients 
reach the needed and desired outcomes identified in Step 3. 
Communicate evaluation results to campus and district 
administration and others as appropnate, These results form the 
basis for the next year's program plan as well. 

'These steps are an adaptation of a program developrTient model published by the American 
Institute for Recearch, Palo Alto. CA (1978) 




Phase III- 
Steps 

Step 9 



Phase IV 
Step 1 1 



Step 12 
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the building data arc available from the onizinal assessment, so *t this time the 
task IS not to collect the data, but to stud> them in light of the now-estabhshed 
desired program design Building guidance staff members should be cognizant 
ot their currentl) available resources and how they are used You will recall that 
we discussed three kinds of resources human, financial, and polmcal, Hunan 
resources included not onlv the number of guidance pr^ am staff, but also the 
specialized talents of each, their case loads, asslgnment^, and time available as 
uell as the appropriation ot that tunc to the \ar»ous functions and activities of 
the program Financial resources included budget, materials, equipment, and 
facilities Political resources included polic\ support as well as support b> in- 
diNiduals within the s\stem * the community 

\t rhis pomi, the guidance acti\itics conducted in the current building program 
need *^ be arrvinged according to the comprchensi\e guidance program com- 
ponents, and the compclcncics that the\ assist students lo attain need to be 
speciticd A listing of clients the building program serves needs to be made, not 
b\ names ot spccilic individuals, but bv categories and bv numbers, for example. 
It IS important to knovv how manv or what percentage ot students in the building 
recene ^'prcvv^niivc" oi re medial" assistance, how manv or what percentage 
of tacultv receive consultation services, how manv parents have M.L«izht consul- 
tation or reterral services, and so on hverv bit ot concrete data that can be 
gathered regarding the current program needs to be assembled, so that as the 
building statl develops its plan tor change, it is grounded solidlv in realitv. A 
premise here is that the design ot the current guidance program had emerged in 
response to the most imniediat: and most visible student, teacher, and parent 
needs Thus Uie current prograi.: provides an 'Mntormal ' assessment ot these 
needs from these perspectives 

Assess Perceived Student and Communitv Needs 

A\Hs\ Pi'm iM'J Stuihni \iCils Some program planners do this task before 
an\ other step in the planning process Although this assessment can be done 
tirst, we do not believe the results will be as usetul as those of one done during 
this phase of the program improvement process A major reason we recommend 
waiting until this phase is that it is not until now that you have identified the 
stuJent competencies tor vour program And, in the tvpe of assessment we are 
proposing, student competencv statements become, in effect, the needs assess- 
ment Items In tact, this part of the designing process could just as well be called 
an inventor) ot student competencies— an inventor> of where students are in 
competencv development and where the> would like to be in their cumpetenc> 
acquisition 

To illustrate how the competencies you have choscii can be converted to needs 
assessment items, examples arc provided in Figure 6-8 From the competencies 
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Figure 6-8 

Competencies as Needs Assessment Items 



First grade 




Competency: 


Students will describe how exercise and 




nutrition affect their mental health. 


Needs assessment: 


1 can tell how exercise and eating habits make 




a difference In how 1 think, act. and ^del. 


Eighth grade 




Competency. 


Students will analyze effective family relations, 




their importance, and how they are formed. 


Needs assessment. 


1 can tell why good family relations are 




important and how they are formed. 


Eleventh grade 




Competency 


Students will evaluate the need for flexibility in 




their rotes and in their choices. 


Needs assessment 


1 can explain the need for flexibility In my roles 




and in my choices. 



presented in chapter 3, selected one Lompetenc> from grade 1, one from 
grade 8, and one from grade 1 1 . 

The actual assessment can be done using a card sort approach or a questionnaire 
format. The card-sort approach provides direct interaction with students, but it 
takes more time to administLr and score The questionnaire format is easier to 
administer and score, but it does not provide the direct contact with students 
some ma> desire To show >ou what a needs assessment questionnaire using 
converted competencies looks like, we chose a section of one used for grades 
10, II, and 12. (See Figure 6-9). The section of the quesiionnaire we chose is 
on life-career planning competencies. 

It IS common to describe needs assessment as a way of determining the 
discrepancy between what exists and what is desired. If this practice is observed 
ngidl>, oni> contemporar) needs will be recognized, and the needs of the past, 
or those that already have been met, may be overlooked. When asked to respond 
to a needs statement, individuals would be justified in asking whether it makes 
a difference if the statement represents a need they feel is important but is being 
satisfied, or if it is a statement that represents an unmet need For program 
planning, it is important to know the r::wds that are being met as well as the 
needs that deserve additional attention. 

An additional means for considering met needs is to review the needs being 
net in the current program. It is iikely that current program activities grew out 
o.^ a pnor informal or formal needs assessment. If students* evaluw jons of these 
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Figure 6-9 
Life Career Planning 



To fill 0'-,* this questionnaire, students were asked to complete tne following steps. 

Step 1 Read each sentence carefully Each one describes things students 

are able to do in order to demonstrate learning in that particular 
area. 

Now make a decision. Are you able to do what the sentence de- 
scribe*" Are you not able to do what the sentence describes'? 
Fill in the circle that shows what you think. 

f you think you are able to do what the sentence describes . . . 

fill in circle a @ ® | rc) 

If you think you are not able to do what the sentence describes . . 
fill in circle b • @ ® I © 

Step 2 Choose the five sentences on each page that describe what you 

would really be interested in learning to do Some of the statemerits 
will really interest you and some will not In the second column 
(circles are lettered c), fill in the circle for each of the five statements 
that you feel you need to learn how to accomplish. 
For example, if you feel you would really be interested in learning 
to analyze how characteristics and abilities develop, you would 
mark as follows. 

1 CAN 1 describe and analyze how an individual's characteristics 
and abilities develop 

^ ® I © 



The statements below are about things you can do to show you are preparing 
yourself for the future and are aol'i to make decisions about what you want tc do 
in your I *e Review your instruction sheet carefully Then fill in the circle that shows 



what you think about that statsment 


1 CAN 








1 evaluate the importance of having laws and 




® 




contracts to protect producers 




® 


2 provide examples of decisions 1 have made based 




® 




on my attitudes and values 




® 


3. analyze the decision-making process used by 








others. 


® 


® 


® 


4 distinguish between alternatives that involve varying 








degrees of risk. 


® 


® 


® 


5. evaluate'the importance of setting realistic goals and 




® 




working toward them 


® 


® 
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Figure 6-9, continued 



6 


oescribe my nghts and responsibilities as a 
producer. 


® 


® 


® 


7 


explain and analyze how values affect my decisions, 
actions, and life styles 


® 


® 


® 


8. 


identify decisions 1 have made and analy^^ how 
they will affect my future decisions. 


® 


® 


® 


9. 


analyze the consequences of decisions others 
make 


® 


® 


® 


10 


explain how my valu?s, interests, anv^ capabilities 
have changed and 3 changing. 


® 


® 


® 


1 1 


speruRie wnai my rignis ana ouiigauons migni oe 
as a producer in the future 


® 


® 


® 


12 


summarize the imporiance of understanding my 
attitudes and values and how they affect my life 


® 


® 


® 


13 


use the decision-making process when making a 
decision 


® 


® 


® 


14 


provide examples and evaluate my present ability to 
generate alternatives, gather information, and 
assess the consequences in the decisions 1 make 


® 


® 


® 


i5 


assess my ability to achieve past goals and 
integrate this knowledge for the future 


(a) 


® 


® 



dLtivitics indiLdtc that thcv arc valuable, then it is a good assumption that tlie> 
arc meeting a relatively important need. 

The opportunity to respond to ^ relevant saniplmg of needs is another imprrtant 
point Simpl> stated. How can need be identified if no one presents the 
statement? Limited coverage, insignificant choices, or redundancy may distort 
a needs survey. We recommend that you develop your own needs assessment 
survey from the list of competenLics you have established However, because 
some states (for example, Missouri) have developed statewide needs assessment 
.surveys (Missouri Department of Elementary and Secondary Education, 1981), 
check to se. if your state has one relev int to your school district and community. 

if your d vHCt IS similar to those with which we have worked, more needs 
(Lompctencies) will be identified than the program resources can provide for, 
thus, one purpose of a needs assessment is to determine priorities foi needs 
(competencies) Also, whereas there will be common needs (competencies) across 
a school district, there also may oe differences as dictated by the needs of 
particular buildings in a distr If you are uneasy about or inexperienced »n 
developing such surveys, you may find it advantageous to use an adopt-adapt 
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stratcgN, t.iat IS selecting and niodil>ing needs statements from existing in- 
struments rather than constructing nev ones. Be ^ure. however, to mclu'iw a 
needs statement for each conipetenc> for which >our program is accepting re- 
sponsibility 

A linal point to keep :n niind is whose perceptions of students* needs should 
he assessed The answer is those of dn>one involved in the educational process, 
including those receiving education This includes students, cducitors. parents, 
community members, employers, and graduates 

Students This group should recei\e lop pnorav in dn> needs assessment Who 
knows more about students than students' Students «.an tell )ou what thc> need 
as a group and as individuals Thcv will also let >ou know whether or not the 
current program is meeting their needs 

Liiumtors Assessing this group will give \ou their perceptions of student needs as 
well as perceptions of their own needs 

Parents This group will help >ou identifv what thev feel their children should learn 
from schixil experiences including them in the needs-assessment pnxcss offers 
them an oppt>nunit> tor mvohement in planning the guidance program As a 
result ot their personal invoKemcnt the> ma> he more willing to offer their 
suppon 

Cimmumi\ nu miu r\ included in this group are indi\ iduals who are not employers. 
>.M, the\ suppt>n the school t inane lallv Inlormation from this group may give a 
somewhat Jifterent pcrspeciiv*' to the inlormation gained from an assessment of 
parents 

tmpltnt-n I hose who are responsible tor hiring graduates ol \our school system 
or tor hiring students still in school ha\c definite ideas ab.)ut the outcomes of 
education they expect Including employers in the need*» assessment process wiii 
g!\e the school an opportunity to know what employers expect a^ well as offering 
the empUners a chance to know more about the guidance program 

Ctraduiiu s \n assessment ot this group can provide information abt)ut the effec- 
tiveness of the guidance program tor those who are applying their skills in post- 
tugh school pursuits They can help identify areas that are oi the most benefit as 
well as aieas that need strengthening 

Because of time and resource limitations, you may not be able to assess all 
ot these groups about student needs !f you must restrict the number of groups 
to be assessed, students ai.d educators should receive attention first by virtue A 
being the mos» immediately involved It may be that vou could assess students 
and educators the first year and members jf the othe groups during following 
year'- h is impt^rtant however, that each of these groups be assessed at some 
point in the periodic needs assessment process, 

\ssess Community Seeds It is important to remember that although students 
arc the primary clients of the guidance program. :!iere are other clients whose 
perceived needs must be sup eyed as well Teachers, parents, adminis.rators. 
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and other specialists are all clients in one wa\ or another. idealK, the sur\e\ 
of thcir needs also should be related to the student competencies voa are seeking 
to develop or enhance An ex.imple uould be to ask teachers to respond to items 
in terms of their needs for assisting students attain the desired competenc> . Using 
the same examples as we did for the student needs assessment abo\e» a sample 
of teacher items s presented in Figure 6-10. 

It is important, also, to as* ess staff needs c s\stem support activities. This 
needs assessment can be focused in two Aa>s. You can assess >our clients* 
needs for svstem support for activities performed in the current program* or >ou 
can assess their perceived needs for the proposed activ ities of the desired program. 
If the latter ii vour aim» this assessment cannot be done at the building level 
until after the desired program has been established. At this time* however* it 
mav be relevant to assess perceived needs for current acu\ities or those you are 
thinking of doing — using the district's suggested activities. If conducted in the 
appropriate context— for example* in conjuntiion with the assessment of student 
needs — vou will probablv help build a powerful case for divesting the guidance 
department of son e of the tvpical quasi-administrative and clerical tasks. Staff 
assessment will identifv their perceptions of the need for counselors to do such 
lasksas "semor credit checks" or '*busdutv supervision.'* You will also identify 
tasks to be displaced or streamlined* such as recommending siudents for above- 



Figure 6-10 
Teacher Needs Assessment 



First Grade 
Student Competency 



Students will descnbe how exercise and 
nutrition affect their mental health. 
I need assistance m helping students learn to 
tell how exeioise and eating habits make a 
difference in how they thspk. act, and *eel. 



Teacher Neec 



Eighth Grade 
Student Competency 



Students will analyze effective family relations, 
their importance, and how they are formed. 
I need assistance in helping students learn why 
good family relations are important and how 
they are formed. 



Teacher Need 



Eleventh G''ade 
Student Competency 



Students will evaluate the need for flexibility in 
their roles and in their choices. 



Teacher Need 



I need assistance in helping students learn to 
explain the need for flexibility in their roles and 
in their choices. 
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or below -average level course ofterings or Loordinating the testing piograni. 
FinalK. vou will idenntv the topics that vou need to adurc *n taeultv and parent 
workshops and consultation sessions 

Articulate the Design of the Desired Buiidin;j Program 

Armed with the district's model for a propcrlv balanced and comprehensive 
guidance program, with data r:garding >our students* and other clients' needs, 
and With concrete information about the design of v our current guidance program, 
the buildinj guidance staff, w ith the assistance of the building school-communit> 
advisor} committee, must now design their tiesired building guidance program 
The desired design must be in writing, for all the reas^44.» v\plained heretofore, 
must be cle*irlv relevant to the communitv *s ncc J^ — both students* and adults* — 
and must be realistic in terms of the resources available to the building. 

The building descnption of its desired program should include the same parts 
as docs the district program descnption. There should oe a statement of the 
ratumalt for the building program, using local need., and demographic data that 
support Its unique design The usutmptions should mirror the district's philo- 
sophical statement, but in addition be localized to incorporate the philosophy of 
the build. ng and its surrounding commumtv. The program defmition should 
likewise mirror the distncl*s definition, but provide spcL:nc detail for the desired 
structure and balance of the program. The competencies students are to attain 
as a result of participating in the school's guidance progn*m need to be listed. 
A summary of the resources available to the building program needs to be 
included, this includes the descnption of the guidance staff and their unique 
talents and skills 

Each of the components in the deliver} svstcm needs to be spelled out in 
detail The section <m the ^uidatht turruulum shi)uld include the student com- 
petencies to be addressed m units and lessons taught at each grade level and 
should icferencc the materials to be used. The building staff need to follow 
Gelatt*s steps for selecting aLtivities t'escribed in chapter 7. The number of 
guidance learning activities per grade level should be spccitled How guidance 
lessons are infused into oth^^r educatK;nal programs also needs to be described 

Th activities and >cr that compose the building*s i/uinuiiuil pl'inning 
component need to Ix spccitied The activities for each grade level as well as 
the outcomes thev addu^^ need to be stated. The mat rials used as well as other 
resvmrccs available need to be referenced The results * )r students and the means 
bv which parents are involved also should he described 

The rcsponsnc scnui \ Ante-up should detail the inh)miatK)n gleaned from 
assessing students' needs ioi special a, sistancc The number and ti)pics i)f small 
group counseling services as well as a description ot a counselor's case load of 
individuals should be pruvided The v)nsultatu)n services ^nd mechanisms used 
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Tor rctcrral should be hsled \llhvmgh ihis is perhaps the hardest Lomponent to 
describe in ad\anLe. ivpiLal pnorilj, lopics or ,!udenl needs can and should be 
identified, and the appri ximate number of students, parents, and tedLhers who 
t>piLall\ benefit from these unique sen ices can be provided These appraisals 
help >ou antiupate the number of aLtiMties that vmII need to be offered, and the 
ami^uni )f counselor time that will need to be provided to ensure adequate 
attention to these needs 

The sysum support Lonip<.ment needs to be speLifi^alK written to clarifv what 
the guidance department staff program does to support other programs and to 
ilemi/c the support thc\ need to ensure appropriate delivery of their ow n program. 
Supp<.^rt to other prograais should be listed b> program — state the activity, and 
briet1> describe the n unselorlN)' roleis) and respi>nsibilities Support needed 
from the building administration and staff should luLlade such items as prlic> 
and proLcdural assistanee. budget, equipment, and faLilities needs, support for 
speLifiL staff development oppvirtumties, un 1 building pubiK relations activities. 

An important consideration in v\ritini; the desLription of the program that is 
desired for vour building is the format vou v\ili use to present the program As 
vou have no doubt iileaned Irom the dis* ussion above, the v\rite-up must be as 
specific as vou Lan make it. Lomplete with the listing ot materials and other 
resources \ou v ill use .n program deliver) .A Lommittee of counselors from the 
various s^^hool levels of vour district needs to be formed to establish the format 
u» be Used bv all buildings Districts we have v\orked with have chosen different 
torinai> It is important, however, that the format make sense fo the counselors 
and to olht > who will be reading and using the program design. It is also 
esNcnlial that all buildings use the same format to be able to judge the qualitv 
of programs across the district and to ensure some consjstencv across the district 
\ tomiat that was used to summari/e program activities is presented in Figure 
6 11 This format served as a vehicle tor identitving all activities provided for 
a certain competencv i skill i. a specific set of student clients i grade leve'. de- 
velopmental, preventive, remedial) . or tor a particular program component The 
counselors tound it a relativclv ca>v and understandable vehic'e t\)r displaying 
their rejiertoire of activities 

Oncc the program t\)i a buildmg has heen written, building counselors can 
-^'>rk uith their administration and faculty to show them what the guidance 
program tor their building is The appropriate roles t^.r the counselors can be 
claritied Current activities can be judged as appropriate or inappropriate for the 
b w ot counseK)rs' time The counseK)r.student ratio can be evaluated, and if it 
IS not appropriate, the principal can be enlistc^' in the struggle to improve it 
Where better pr^Kcdures arc needed toi deliVLring system support activities, a 
building team can be charged to develop them [laving established what is 
desirable, building >Ui\ \ can build guidance program budget requests and renovate' 
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Figure 6-11 

Sample Format to Summarize Building-Level Program Activities 

Building Name- 

COMPREH'ENSIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
Identification of Actlvtles 

STUDENT SKILL GRADE LEVEL 



Student Need Level Developmental Preventive Remedial 
(Circle One) 

Program Component Guidance Cumculum IndivKJual Planning 

System 

(Circle One) 

INTENDED OUTCOMES 



Responsive Service System Support 



PROGRAM ACTIVITIES & RESOURCES 



facilities. With a concreteK drawn sion m hand, the building staff, m collab- 
oration Vrith the district staff, can work together to specifv and implement the 
changes needed to attain the desired building programs. 

With the development of the design for each building's desir^^d program, the 
designing phase of the pr. ^ram redevelopment efforts is finished V ou are readv 
to make the transition to program implementation. Before we move on to sug- 
gesMons for making the transition to the new program, however, it is time to 
consider expanding the leadership base for the program development efforts. 

Step 4: Expand Your Leadership Base 

If vou are th** district guidance program leader and are ipproaching imple- 
mentation of a redesigned program, >ou will benefit from expanding your lead- 
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ership base ai this pom Ti> dale, leadership has been pro\ided b> the counselors 
on the steering »>r schoolM.oniniunH\ ad\isor> comminee In dddnion, ihere are 
other 'designated leaders ofcounselors — the buik^ ng Ie\el head counselors, uho 
ha\e .lad some responsibiliiN for the program ini^ro\emcnt etYons anv, who will 
ha\e much more responsibi!!i\ as \ou mo\e into building program redesign. 
Thus, at this juncture the ieadership base should be expanded in tuo ways. 
Increase the number ot" program development leaders b\ augmenting the number 
of counselors in\ol\ed in program de\elopment acti\ities, and enhance the build- 
ing leadership role of the head counselor In some cases, the program de\el- 
opmen? leadci> are he** ^ coun jlor . but b> establishing two different categones 
of leaders, some options are pro\ided in selecting leaders for program de\el- 
opnient Thus, the program development leaders are those who assist in imple- 
menting the new program and new program acti\ities, the\ aie the program 
inno\ ators The head counselors are the managers of the program as implemented, 
the> arc the program mamtainers 

Regarding the select! >n of leaders, the guidance program leader for the district 
needs to be cognizant of the strengths and we. knesses of the designated, formal 
campus counselor leaders tht head counselors, and needs to identify potentially 
su:cessful program development peer leaders in order to build a strong leadership 
team for program impler-ntation With both >ets of leaders "in hand,"" then, 
the tasks each group will need to be specified Group members ha\e to be 
trained to do the tasks and must ha\e opportunities Uf use their ^^esignated roles 
The effcits the> make need to be recogm/ed and reinforced 

Head Coimseh^rs In anticipation ot the positive leadership that will be 
needed rrom them, the head counselors need to ha\e their r^les anced and 
supported As mentioned a'Do\e. the head counselors in each bu' ^.iig are prob- 
ably already in place, so identit>ing them is not a challenge, whereas becoming 
fam!liarwith their operational st>le ma\ be Also, if the guidance program leader 
has the chance to participate in the selection of new head counselors, he or she 
needs to work diligentK and skillfull) with the principals to ensure the selection 
of someone who is aligned with the new program In our exf^vience. building 
principals want someone whv will be loyal to them and to their school, but they 
will lea\e the assessment of the indi\idual candidates* guidance and counseling 
exfH^nise to the guidance leader Principals also want si meone who will provide 
good leadership to the building progran. and ho will work to make their buildini: 
program the "best in the district " 

If you are the district guidance program leader and if \ou ha\e not already 
begun to assist the head counselors to play their roles more full). \ou should 
begin at this time Many districts with which we have worked have not spelled 
out the responsibilities ot the head comselor If >our district docs not have a 
specific job dr-scnption for the head counselor, one needs to be developed If 
you are stanmg from scratch, you may want to consider the position ^uide 
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de\ eloped in N'orthbide school dibtriLt and prov ided in Figure 6-12 We suggest, 
hov\e\er. that vou begin the development of their job descnption with the head 
counselors themseKes Bv betng asked what the> do that is unique to their role, 
the\ not onl> develop an investment in the lob description, but thc> begin tlunking 
of themselves as different from and leaders of the campus staff. They need to 
be identified as the on-campus ' "ocram managers and supervisors of the guidance 
staff 

Having spcLified head counselors* responsibilities, >ou need to assist them to 
develop the skills thcv need to carrv them out. If the> are not internalizing the 
new program concept, vou need to help them do that. You can help them through 
pruerammatiL discussion^ in head counselor meetings a'^d bv modeling for them 
dunng building staff meetings. Thev . too. want to do the best job the> can, and 
can benefit from a role model. 

Given the lack of spe*_.alized training for head counselors and the dirth of 
literature on the subject, thev probablv need inser\ice educal i and training on 
staff supervision We will discuss this m more depth in chapter 8, but most head 
counselors we have worked with have sought help m learning such basic skills 

how to conduct effective meetings, how to provide constructive cnticism, 
how to build a team, and how to help staff set appropnate goals. 

If the distnct is large enough, or if there are neighbonng distncts. schools with 
which to cooperate, the head counselors enjov providing a support system for 
eavh other, thai is. being a "team" of rhcir own. Th^ provides them a support 
^ruup that serves to enhance their ^ruwth as bunding leaders Thev need to be 
supported as thev tr> out new strategies and as thev carrv out the guidance 



Figure 6-12 
Head Counselor Position Guide 



Title 



Head Counselor (Middle & High School) 



Primary 
Functions 



as a member of guidance department staff ^ jKi!! 
the role of school counselor as descnbed m the 
position guides, as the leader of the guidance 
department, effect the continuous improvement of 
the guidance program and personnel 



Maior Job 
Responsibilities 



(1) implement the campus comprehensive guidance 
and counseling program and specifically provide 
services to meet the special needs of his/her 
caseload (MS" 400, HS. 200); 

(2) administer the campus guidance program, 

(3) manage the guidance department staff, 

(4) coniributc to the development of the district's 
guidance program, policies, and procedures 
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Figure 6-12, continued 



Key Duties: (1) implement the campus comprehensive 

guidance and counseling program and speciftcaiiy 
preside services to meet the special needs of his/ 
her caseload: please refer to the appropriate level 
position guide. 

(2) administer the campus guidance program: lead 
the development and implementation of the campus 
guidance program consistent with the district and 
school goals and objectives; prepare request fcr 
and utilize allocation of "artment budget; conduct 
campus guidance dep ..i,ent meetings; represent 
the guidance department to the administration and 
to other department coordinators; supervise the 
maintenance of student records and other guidance 
department procedures. 

(3) menage the guidance department staff: 
supervise the d'partment Siaff, ..st the principal 
and director of guidance in observations and 
evaluations of staff; assist the principal in selection 
of new counselors; assist the principal and director 
of guidance in providing staff development 
programs. 

(4) contribute to the development of the district 
guidance program, policies, and procedures: 
represent the campus staff at the district head 
counselor meetings; communicate and promote 
implementation of distnct policies and procedures. 

IS oupeA';t»ed by the principal and the director of 
guidance; supervises and coordinates the work of 
department staff, professional and paraprofessional; 
collaborates with administration; cooperates with 
district and campus instructional staff leaders. 

Performance A head counselor's performance is considered 

Standards: satisfactory when: 

(1) the principal aire^ctor of guidance concur 
and the head counselor's level of competence is 
reflectec' as such on the "Northside Independent 
School District Head Counselor EvaIu?»lon 
Form"; and 

(2) evaluation of thb . ^nnual Guidance Program 
Plan-High School indicates overall effectiveness 
of the program. 



Organizational 
Relationships 
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program leaders' assignments As discussed pre\ioubl>. the> should be held 
accountable for the on-camp'is discussions of the district program framework 
and other topics related to ine new program. As districtwide mandates are given 
for implementing new program activities, head counselors should be held ac- 
countable for seeing that they are performed. 

And. finalK, the head counselors will need to ha\c their authority supported 
in thew newly defined roles As thcv supervise and moritor their staff members, 
their leadership must be recogni/ed, and the central ^ ffice guidance program 
leader should model this recognition for the counselor.. Head counselors' ef- 
fectiveness will mirror the amount of authority that is delegated to them. In this 
arena, the principal's lole is kev also The principals want their department heads 
to be effective, it makes the principals' job easier. The more work that is done 
through the head counselors and with the principals, the clearer the head coun- 
selors' responsibilities for campus program ope-ation will be. 

Pro^inwi De\elopment Leaders Depending on the size of the district and 
the representation on thj steering committee, it is probable that the number of 
prut.iam development leaders will need to be expanded bv involving more coun- 
selors as improved prot-am implementation approaches Program development 
leaders should be chosen from counselors who arc visibly supportive of the new 
program directions, have enough vision to be able to anticipate the benefits of 
the improved program, anu tc cither informal or formal leaders of other coun- 
selors 

To identify these individuals, the steering committee counseLi.-. should be 
consulted They need to \> comfortable with the new leaders as the steering 
committee counselors will have responsibility for bringing these new leaders 
"on board" and work"- . with them Their recommendations do not have to be 
binding, but iheirthouguis and concerns need to be attended to Again, it depends 
on the si/e of the district, but even in reasonably small districis counselors may 
not know each other from one building to the next. The person with primary 
responsibility for tht prugraiii development efforts is the one with the broader 
perspective 

Having identified the counselors that an* going to be brought oniu ihe program 
development leadership team, time must tic taken to ensure that they feel com- 
h>rtable in their understanding of the comprehensive program concept. That they 
were selected because ot their initial understanding and support of the new 
ciinccpi help . and initiation does not lake a great amount of .me but it does 
need to be doie At the same time, the expanded group needs to be built into 
a cohesive team of v »rkcrs This is accomplished by clarifying the roles and 
tasks that they nccV (o help accomplish The model that worked effectively in 
Northsidc was to develop subgroups of experts for each component, that is, 
subcommittees were tormed for each component— a curriculum '.ommittee, an 
individual planning con.mittce. a responsive services committee, and a system 
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support committee. Each committee had representation from each of the school 
levels— elementary, middle, and high school Thus the total group also could 
be divided by level grouping, which was later useful for certain activities. Each 
committee^s major responsibility was being the voice of its particular component 
to their colleagues. 

A task for the committees to accomplish that is worthy of consideration is to 
coordinate the collection of current practices that are good exar.ples of imple- 
mentation of the vanous components. For example, the curriculum committee 
collects sample guidance lessons and units that assist students at various grade 
levels to reach the prionty competencies, the individual planning system com- 
mittee collects samples of activities that help students develop personaliL. d 
educational or career plans, the responsive services committee collects samples 
of exemplary counseling, consulting, and referral practices. When compiled, 
these collections become resource guides for all counselors to use ?s they add 
to their programs. 

The program leadership team then have the data they need to become true 
experts in the irrplementation of the components at the relevant school levels. 
After being inmed in the component definitions and after reviewing and selecting 
the multiple exemplary practices, they are equipped to disseminate these ideas 
to their colleagues. We also have found that they benefit from training in lead- 
ership skiMs so that they can present themselves as peer leaders. 

The more the team members are used as leaders, the more depth their role 
takes on. If they are collecting materials for resource guides, let them plan the 
guide formats and their own processes for collecting the materials and for ac- 
know ledging other counselors who are taking strides in the new direction. Provide 
them the opportunities the> need to communicate with their colleagues, that is, 
call meetings as they need them, support their efforts with the rest of the coun- 
selors, and so on They operate from the power that is delegated to them, this 
delegation must be clear to the total group of counselors. 

Resource guide development is not the only task that a program leadership 
team car take on. As you approach implementation of the new program, many 
innovative or pilot efforts will need to be tried Such efforts might be cumculum 
wnting, experimenting with new activities (including the use of teacher advisory 
systems like the one described in chapter 3), or developing a recommended 
protocol for a campu. response to a student suicide. Program leaders might take 
on the responsibility for dcMgning the district's staffer elopmentplan. Whatever 
the project, the same pnnc pies apply. The team leaders* task needs to be clearly 
given, their expertise car^' jll) developed, and their authonty clearly recognized. 

Finally, if motivated and professionally committed individuals have been se- 
lected, and if they have been given a meaningful task to do, they will be working 
hard at something that their colleagues may still be dubious about. It is imperative 
that their work and their worth be reinforced. Rewards for professionals, ac- 
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cording to Hurst (1984. p 84). ma> come from any of six motnators. ** Achieve- 
ment (what you believe you did). Recognition (what others think you did). Work 
Itself (what you really do). Responsibility (what you \ ^ others do). Advance-, 
ment (what you think you can do). Growth (what you believe you might do)/' 
Program leaders feel a sense of achievement m rompleting each task that is part 
of their charge, for example, when the position statements or resource guides 
are published They receive recognition by their very selection to be a '^program 
leader.*' this is maintained as they present new concepts and ideas to their peers. 
We have found that encouraging them to make presentations at local, stale, and 
national professional growth cor/erences is not only good for the emerging 
leaders, but it also helps others ieam from what they are doing. If the new 
program leaders have been selected as we suggested from the ranks of those 
who believe in the new program concept, the work they do to better understand 
the new program ant! to help implement it is rewarding to them. If par* of their 
charge is to help their colleagues learn about and implement new program strat- 
egies, the leaders are vitally responsible for the successful implementation of 
the program and for the effective performance of the rest of the counseling staff. 
Program leaders can be helped to feel like leaders and to envision themselves 
as the head counselors and guidance supervisors; administrators of the future. 
Program innovators that we have worked with consistently talk about how much 
they are learning from their expenences. they are eager .:> grow and find new 
opportunities, such as program inprovemem, as iuel for their own professional 
development. 

Guidance Program Leader^s Roles and Responsibilities 

This phase of the guidance program improvement project results in a shift in 
overt leadership from the steering committee or the school-community advisory 
committee to the guidance program leader. If you are the leader, the distnct 
''master plan for program improvement" becomes the responsibility of your 
office You also ar responsible for helping building staffs plan their improved 
programs Again, you have program management and administrative tasks and 
staff leadership and supervision tasks to accomplish. 

Like in the prior phases, as the guidance program leader you must continue 
to be the orime mover Although we describe the steps as though they are taken 
one at a time, in reality many activities go on simultaneously , for example, while 
you are de^ eloping the master plan, you are also helping buildings assess their 
current program, and you will be training your new leaders and providing su- 
pervisory inserviLe to head counselors Again, ii is up to you to keep each part 
of the project moving along a constructive course. You must use every oppor- 
tunity to reinforLc positively the individual change efforts the counselors make. 
You are probably the only individual in the district who ''sees*' the whole picture. 
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although b> thi.s time the expanded program leadership team and the head coun- 
selors are begmnmg to see a lot of it too— provided >ou keep them mformed. 

There are some tasks in this projert phase that in all likelihood onl> you can 
do You need to compile and present the discrepane\ data, that is, display the 
data and note the conclusions You need to maintain an open discussion climate 
as staff members brainstorm ideas tor discrepanc) reduction. You need to wnlc 
the district master plan and select and train the co-leaders. You need to be 
prepared to use the expanded or redirected resources that begin to flow to the 
guidance department as soon as the steering committee makes its recommen- 
dations for changes If ratios improve. \ou will be hiring more counselors, and 
>our selection criteria must be tailored to identif> those who will fit into the 
new program If \our department receives a higher budget allocation, >ou need 
to be prepared to spend it If vou are allowed facilit) improvements, \ou need 
to have your blueprints ready If counselors' contracts are extended, you need 
to have vour mservice training or program development c'ctivities ready to im- 
plement This IS the part of the project that is most fun, but .t too represents 
challenges for you. 

By now many of those you work with, including fellow administrators as well 
as counselors, are beginning to "get'* the program concept. This, too, is exciting, 
but, you may find the counselors fnistrated that they have not yet been freed of 
all the undesirable system support activities and the administntors frustrated that 
counselors are not yet seeing all their students more often. Yo i need to transform 
these frustrations into the energies that will (.ause the needed changes. 

We have learned that people want to see the changes they desire, but are 
reluctant to change their own behaviors that others want changed You probably 
will — and possibly should - feel at this point that you are constantly swimming 
upstream— explaining rationale, defending recommendations — but each con- 
structive change begets another Ultimately, the momentum for change takes 
over and you will be able to relax somewhat. At this time you are moving into 
the implementation phase ol the program improvement project 
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CHAPTER? 



MAKING THE TRANSITION TO A 
COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM 

Having organized for change, adopted a comprehensive program model, as- 
sessed the current urogram, established the design for the des»red program, and 
planned the transition, as the guidance program leader you are now ready to 
make ^le transition. You also are ready to develop mechanisms to maintain the 
program once it is in operation. This is one of the most crucial phases of the 
entire program improvement process. The questions to be answered include: 
How IS the transition to a comprehensive program made? What activities remain 
from the current program? What activities need to be displaced? What activities 
need to be added? Five steps are described that help answer questions such a^ 
these. 

Step 1: implement the master plan for change; 

Step 2: Focus on special projects; 

Step 3: Facilitate buiiding-level changes; 

Step 4: Monitor changed program implementation; and 

Step 5: Plan and implement public relation? activities. 

Chapter 7 opens with a di cussion of the tasks involved in implementing the 
**Mastcr Plan for Chani>e.' Recommendations concerning the staffing patterns 
and the financial and political resources required to operate a comprehensive 
guidance program are presented. Then, the change strategy of focusing on special 
piojects is introduced. Attaching the guidance program improvement process to 
federal, state, and local priorities can provide the energy* motivation, and support 
to carry the overall improvement process to completion. Next, chapter 7 describes 
how to facilitate the building-level changes required to fully implement the district 
comprehensive guidance program at the building level. In addition, chapter 7 
describes how to institute a iistrictwide system for monitoring program changes 
and overall program implementation at the building level to ensure that the 
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program does not re\erl back to its original, traditional operation. Monitoring 
systems, ways to reinforce staff who are making progress, and mechanisms for 
making progra:n adjustments are described. In addition, chapter 7 presents ideas 
about planning and implementing, with district leadership, public relations ac- 
tivities to make sure that students, teachers, parents, administrators, and the 
public at large are aware of the remodeled and revitalized comprehensive guid- 
ance program { inally, chapter 7 delineates the roles and responsibilities of 
gui'Jance program leaders in the transition process. 

Step 1: Implement the Master Plan for Change 

In developing the **master plan" (chaptei 6), the guidance program leader 
identified the major tasks that reeded to be done, developed an order for doing 
them, and identified people wKo would be involved in their accomplishment. 
Th^ tasks that need to be done, theii degree of feasibility, and the specific 
timeframe for each building or district ma> be different, for example, if the 
school system is currently ''into" curriculum writing, then guide development 
fits right into already established district priorities If the system's thrust is staff 
develc->ment, then the recommendations for inservice training, job description 
development or suptivision, and evaluation improvement mignt be the most 
feasible to accomplish. 

However, there are some recurrent recommendations that need attention for 
the prognw actually t.> change Regardless of the panicular timeframe, the 
guidance program leader might want to consider some of th^ following ideas 
for improved use of human, financial, and political guidance program re- 
sources as the master plan for change is implemented. These ideas are presented 
below m outline form and are explained in detail on the pages that follow. 

Human Rt sources 

1) Modify counselor staffing formulas (ra los) 

2) Develop counselors' job descriptions and devciop job descriptions for 
guidance department clerical staff 

Financial Ri^sources 

3) Establish budgets for guidance departments at the district and budding 
levels 

4) Fxplore use of other-than-local funding source?. 

5) Develop guidance program component Guides 

6) Review and make recommendations to ensure adequacy of guiOdnvC ta- 
cihties 
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Political Resources 

7) Update poiicies and procedures 

8) Implement displauemenL streamlining of nonguidance and counseling ac- 
tivities 

9) Recommend hU'delines for support from building administration 

10) Work with resistant staff members 

Human Resources 

Modify Counselor Staffing Formulas (Ratios) 

Having outline^? the program's basic smicture and the desired levels of service 
to students and other clients, it is possible to use this information to suggest the 
ratios needed to conduct the program as desired. For example, using the Northside 
ISD desired program figures, the fon,iulas displayed in Figure 7-1 could be 
used to recommend appropriate ratios at the elementar>. middle and high school 
levels. 

Elcmeniaiv counselors ha\e been added in rather dramatic numbers in the prograni 
developmen: projects v^c have worked with. The elementarv' guidance programs 
are developmentall) based and tiius are already closer to the desired program as 
defined b> these districts than are secondary programs, which are traditionally 
entrenched m !>\stem supoort— quasi-administrauv&clencal tasks (Peer. 1985) No 
district with which we ha\e worked has stated that counselors as supporters of the 
system should ha\e top priority in the pn>gram. all of the districts h?ve assigned 
high priority for al> school levels to the guidance curriculum. 

All this IS to sa\ that ratio improvement is one of the more difficult tasks to 
implement, it extremely costly, and there must be some evidence that the 
counselors ihemselves are willing to provide services to all studv*nts. Once that 
intent has been established and some effort has been applied in thai direction, 
justification for improved ratios is more credible. At the same time, being such 
a large cost item, ratio improvement is tied to the district's overr" budget 
development procedures. The guidance program leader must be armed and ready 
and be prepared to implement the improvements in stages. We advise you to 
contin je to implement other more feasible changes and not wait until ratios are 
improved to begin. 

Dexelop Counselors Job Descr nions and Dexelop Job Descriptions for 
Guidance Department Clerical Staff 

Identifying the vanous human resources a-ailable to the guidance program 
bnngs with it the need to define the roles and functions of the various personnel 
to ensure appropriate use of their education and talents. The counselors* job 
description has already been described in the position guide format discussed in 
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Figyre 7-1 

Elementary Counselor Ratio Recommendation 



Desired program design: 

Curriculum: 40% x 70 = 28 slots 

Indlping: 25% x 70 = 17 slots 

Respserv- 25% x 70 = ISslcts 

Syssupp: 10% x 70 = 7 slots 
Program activity slots = 30 minutes each (average) 
Student school day = 7 hours 
7 hours yield 14 activities per day 
14 activities x 5days/week = 70 activity sIots-Nveek 

To implement Guidance Curriculum as lesired: 
28 slots 
-12 for olanning' 

16 classes'* 
x25 (average # students dass) 
400 

4G0 students per counselor is the ratio needed to implement the guidance 
curriculum. 

To implement Responsive Services as desired: 

18 slots 

60% for preventive level, small group courseling 
40% for remWiial level, individual counselir g 
18 18 
X .6 X .4 

1 1 groups 7 students 

X 5 students (a 

55 students 

55 students 7 students = 62 students in responsive services case load 
Responsive services attends to 15% of popu'ation on the average 
62 is 15% of 473 students per counselor 

Thuz 400:1 is the recommended ratio for elementary counselors tn order to 
implement the program as designed. 



*2 slots per week <u 6 grac*e levels. 
**Each class is to be guided one time per week 
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Middle School Counselor Ratio Recommendation 



Desired Program Design: 

Curriculum: 30% x 35 = 10.5 = 11 slots 

Ind'lplng: 30% x 35=10.5 = 10 slots 

Resp serv: 25% x :<5 = 8.75 = 9 slots 

Syssupp: 15% x 35= 5.25= 5 slots 

Program activity slots = 1 hour each (average) 

Student school day = 7 hours 

7 hours yield 7 activities per day 

7 activities x 5 daysweek = 35 activity slots/week 

To implement Guidance Curriculum as desired: 
11 slots 
- 2 for planning* 

9 classes per v/eek per counselor** 

18 classes = curriculum case load 
x27 (average # students/ch.ss) 

486 

486 students per counselor *s the ratio needed to implement the guidance 
cumculum. 

To implement Responsive Services as desired: 

9 slots 

50% for preventive level, small group counseling 
50% for remedial level, individual counseling 
9 9 
X .5 X .5 

4.5 groups 4.5 students 

X 9 students (8-10 = average 

40.5 students size group) 

40.5 students + 4.5 students ^ 45 students in responsive services case load 
Responsive services attends to 157© of population on the average 
45 is 1 5% of 300 students per counselor 
Thus, 393.1 IS the ret ommended ratio for middle school counselors in order to 
implement the program as designed. 

•Planning: teachers— 1:6. counselors, 2:9 
••Each class is to be guided every other week 
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25% 


X 


35 = 


8.75 = 


9 slots 


30% 


X 


35 = 


10.5 = 


10 slots 


30% 


X 


35 = 


10.5 = 


11 slots 


15% 


X 


35 = 


5.25 = 


5 slots 
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High School Couns elor Ratio Recommendation 

Desired Program Design: 
Curriculum 
Ind'l ping- 
Resp serv: 
Sys supp: 

Program activity slots = 1 hour each (average) 
Student s(^oo\ day = 7 hours 
7 hours yield 7 activities per day 
7 activities x 5 days/week = 35 activity s s/week 

To implement Guidance Curriculum as desired: 
9 slots 
- 2 for planning* 

7 classes per week per counselor** 

14 classes = curriculum case load 
x27 (average # students/class) 
378 

378 students per counselo .s the ratio needed to implement the guidance 
curriculum. 

To implement Responsive Services as desired: 

1 1 slots 

50% for preventive level, small group counseling 
50% for remedial level, individual counseling 
11 11 
X .5 2L:5 

5.5 groups 5.5 students 

X 9 students (8-10 = average 

49.5 students size group) 

49 5 students + 5.5 students = 55 students in responsive services case load 
Responsive services attends to 15% of population on the average 
55 IS 15% of 366 students per counselor 

Thus, 375:1 is the recommended ratio for high school counselors in order to 
implement the program as designed, 

•Planning, teachers— 1 :6, counselors, 2:9. 
••Each class is to be guided every other week. 
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chapter 5. We recommend that position guides be developed for ever> full-time, 
permanent guidance department staff member. More concise job descriptions 
can be developed for others, including volunteers. Specific job descriptions are 
prerequisite to an> staff expansion. Community speakers, clerical aides, and 
peer counselors all need to have their jobs described. These job descriptions not 
only help clarify the functions that new (and old) staff members are expected to 
implement, but they also help administrators see the justification for augmenting 
the guidance staff. Indeed, to justify a new ^taff position, a thorough job analysis 
of existing related staff positions is required. 

Financial Resources 

Establish Budgets for Guidance Departments at the District and Building 
Levels 

In the assessment of the current program, one of the tasks was to review the 
financial resources available. In the review you may have found that the financial 
resources were described in terms of a well-defined budget in which all of the 
money spent on guidance, including salaries, was part of the budget. Or you may 
have found that money for only such items as testin^ materials and a few other 
guidance resources was included. Or perhaps there was no budget at all. Within 
the budget polic> guidelines for the school/district, the task is to establish a budget- 
To do that, consider such major categories as those displayed in b>ure 7-2. 

Prervquisite ' J an> resource expansion is to ascertain the costs of implementing 
the recommendations. The guidance program leader will need to develop a cost 
analysis for each of the items for inclusion in the district departmental budget — 
or in other budget categories if that is where the Item fits. The total amount, 
presented all at once, could be overwhelming, so our advice is to prepare these 
cost analyses on an item-b>-itom basis. Thus, as each recommendation is brought 
forward for consideration, the guidance program leader can present the dollar 
figures associated with it. For example, if implementing the improved ratios 
recommended above entails adding counselors to the staff, it is the guidance 
program leader's responsibilit> to know how much those additional staff positions 
will cost. Having specific cost information available allows the guidance program 
leader to anticipate others' concerns about the increased expenditures and to be 
prepared to defend the allocation of additional dollars. 

Explore Use of Other-Than-Local Funding Sources 

A majority of the funds for the program probabl) comes from local and state 
sources. There are, however, funds from other sources. Federal legislation is 
one source. Federal funds available to augment the comprehensive guidance 
program include those that support vocational education, special education, com- 
pensatory education, and special topics of national rriority such as drug abuse 
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Figure 7-2 
Budget Categories 

1. Personnel 

a. Counselors 

b. Secretarial/clerical 

c. Guidance administrators 

d. Fringe benefits 

2. Materials 

a. Student materials 

1) Texts and wort^books 

2) Audiovisual materiair, 

3) Testing materials 

4) Reference materials 

5) Career/guidance center materials 

6) Testing materials 

b. Professional resource materials 

1) Professional library books 

2) Joumal subscriptions 

3) Training materials 

3. Supplies 

1) Office supplies 

2) Computer-assisted guidance equipment supplies 
instructional supplies 

4. Capital outlay 

1) Equipment and maintenance 

2) Furniture 

5. Professional development 

1) Meetings and conferences 

2) Consultants 

6. Travel 

7. Communication 

8. Research and evaluation 



prevention education. Federal emj^byment and training legislation also may have 
guidance funds available for schools. 

Most federal funds are distributed by the state department of education. If the 
guidance program leader is not already fj»miliar with these sources, a visit with 
the state's guidance consultants would be a rewarding experience. They will be 
able »o tell you about federal and state monies that may be available for guidance 
programs. Keep in mind that most of these sources will not fund an entire 
program. They do, however, provide dollars for such aspects of a program as 
counseling disadvantaged or drug«using students, augmenting a career center, 
or implementing a vocational assessment program Also, keep in mind that most 
of the time access to these funds is through a proposal or the development of a 
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written plan. With the Lomprehensive program already designed, such a proposal 
or pton is readil> developed because the prggram context and student needs 
alreadv have been established. The proposal writer has to extract only the portions 
of the otal program that are of interest to the funding source to present the plan. 

Develop Guidance Program Component Guides 

A major task in making the transition to a c<. nprehensive guidance program 
is to choose the guidance activities and matenals that will assist students to 
develop the competencies that have been decided upon. Describing the specific 
activities that make up the program and having adequate program matenals is 
prerequisite to successful impletnentation of the program. Counselors must have 
tools to assist them in their changed roles. Whether such guides are written for 
use in a building's program or for an entire uiL*rict makes a difference in the 
approach to this task, but the end products will be similar. The guides describe 
the actiMties used in the implementation of the comprehensive guidance program 
components. In developing the guides, new activ ities may be created, or activities 
may be collected that have been used successfully in a building. Suggestions 
for developing guides for the four comprehensive program components are pro- 
vided below. 

Guidance Curriculum Guide. A curriculnrn guide provides the descnption 
of cumculum units and specific lessons We suggest that the guidance program 
leader use the cumculum writing expertise that is available — instructional su- 
pervisors if the distri t has them, the administrator m charge of curriculum 
developnriw it or instruction, or regional consultants in curriculum writing. The 
leader must also keep in mind that there Wi!l f lobably not be a one-on-one match 
between a specific activity or resource and a specific con^.petency. Often a single 
guidance activ ity may result in the achievemcm of a number of aiudent com- 
petencies. 

To illustrate how an activity may be wntten and to show its relationship to 
the goals and competencies of the guidance curriculum suggested in previous 
chapters, an example is displayed in Figure 7-3 The example is from the Self- 
knowledge and Interpersonal Skills domain of the life career development model 
and relates to goal A for the fifth grade. You may wish to consider this format 
for your own activity descriptions. Note that the activity is described on one 
page and follows a straightforward outline that defines the basic activity. Coun- 
selors are encouraged to develop the lesson plan according to their teaching style. 

Indixidual Planning Guide. An individual planning guide describes in detail 
activities and procedures to help students apply information and develop their 
personalized plans. These write-ups exemplify the refocusing of some current 
activities from *'system support" activities to student outcome-focused activities 
that help them make their educational plans. For example, the objective for 
preregistration of i.econdary Lvel :>tudents can be changed from *\students will 
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Figure 7-3 
Sample Activity and Format 

Oomain I 
Goal A 
Grade 5 

Performance Indicator 2 

COAT OF ARMS 

Self-Knowledge and interpersonal Skills 
Students will develop and incorporate an understanding of 
the unique personal characteristics and obilitias of 
themselves and others. 

Students will specify those personal characteristics and 
abilities that they value. 

Students will identify a variety of things that they value. 



Activity Objective: 
The student will identify six things he or she values. 

Coat of arms, pencil 

One session of approximately 30 minutes 
Have each student fill In an outline of a shield with the 
following for a personal coat of arms: 
Box 1 : Draw a symbol to represent your greatest success. 
Box 2: Draw a symbol to represent your family's jatest 
success. 

Box 3: Draw a symbol to show a place you dream about. 
Box 4: Draw symbols to show two things at which you are 
good. 

Box 5: Draw a picture to show what you would do If you 
have one year to live and wcjld be a success at 
an^lhing you do. 

Box 6: On one-half of the box write two words you would 
like used to describe you; on the other half write two 
words you would not like used to describe you. 



circle coui^e numbers on course selection cards" to *»ident learning objectives, 
such as "10th graders will select an llth-grade course of study that is an ap- 
propriate next step toward their educational/career goals." The activities that 
might be envisioned as a unit include interpretation of career interest and aptitude 
assessments, information exploration in the guidance center, review of the higU 
school graduation and college entrance requirements, revision of the students' 
"High School Four- Year Plans," and, finally, preregistration for the 1 1th grade 



Domain 
Goal A: 



Competency: 

Performance 
Inoicator 2 



Materials: 

Time: 

Directions: 
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year — the circling of the numbers on the cards. Or, the objective for an ele- 
mentary school Career Day can be changed from **the school staff will provide 
X number of career speakers*' to **3rd-,< 4fh-, and 5th-grade students will list 
the educational requirements for five careers that relate to their identified career 
interests/ The guidance program activities provided to assist students attain the 
objective might include a career interest inventory, a guidance lesson on the 
relationship between levels of education and levels of occupations available in 
various job clusters, and Career Day speakers who describe their educational 
histories as they relate to their occupations. 

Responsive Senices Guide, A responsive services guide can provide a de- 
scription of the topics and modes — such as counseling, consultation, or referral — 
the counselor uses in response to students', parents', or teacners' problems. 
Counseling session plans and the overview of a planned series of counseling 
activities can help other staff membt s as well as less experienced counselors 
benefit from the ideas used in activities. Changing Student Attitudes and Behavior 
Through Group Counseling (Myrick & Dixon, 1985) or Brief Family Interven- 
tions in the W-ool Setting (Golden,^ 1983) are examples of such descriptions. 

Including a list of the community referral sources counselors use in the building 
or across the district also enhances the implementation of this function. Devel- 
oping this list not only provides the names o^ outside source people who have 
cooperated effectively with school counselors in the past, but it can also provide 
a vehicle for gathering consistent information about these sources' areas of 
expertise. 

Describing Exemplary Activities 

To begin the task of guide writing we suggest using the results of the current 
program assessment already completed. Take those current activities and ma- 
terials you feel are in keeping with the improved program that has been de- 
signed — those that have t*ie potential of helping students to develop the chosen 
competencies — and place them in the appropriate component and grade-level 
grouping. 

If, as guidance program leader, you are working in a single school or in a 
small district setting, thi.^ m-^y be easily accomplished, however, if the setting 
is larger, you may need to implement a process similar to that done in Northside 
Independent School District. This approach was developed after a group of 12 
counselors from the district — 4 from each school level — spent a week, the 
district's ty pical allotment for curriculum writing, to develop the units and lessons 
to teach decision making to grades 4-12. The work was more closely aligned 
with textbook writing than with typical curriculum guide development efforts. 
In addition, that district had identified 15 guidance curriculum strands, the coun- 
selors—and the director— concluded that they could not wa'c 14 more years to 
have tht curriculum guide completed, to say nothing of the guides for the other 
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components. It also was not realistic to expect the district to hire the counselors 
as a curriculum writing tqam for a year or whatever it took to accomplish the 
tasks. 

The counselors decided to collect ''exemplary practices** that were currently 
performed in district buildings, write them up in consistent formats, and cate- 
gorize them by program component. They found ihis to be an excellent vehicle 
for crossfertilization of ideas. By working with counselors from different school 
levels, the peeling of ideas helped everyone learn about each other*s programs 
and was a major step toward an articulated, K-12 program. It had the additional 
benefit of helping all participating counselors see how what they were currently 
doing fit into the new program concept. 

The scope of this activity would vary with the size of the district guidance 
program. No matter how large or how small the program is, however, the 
guidance program leader should attend to the details of the guide writing. In 
Northside, the compilation of ideas into guides took 3 years to accomplish. Once 
guides arc published they have a pennanency that provides part of the foundation 
upon which the new program can rest. It is importa»it that this foundation be 
solid. 

In Northside, a work committee was used to develop the fonnats to be used 
in the guides, such as lesson plans, activity plans, and counseling session outlines. 
In turn, the work committee trained the rest of the counselors in how to complete 
the forms. When counselors submitted their "promising practices*' in the pre- 
scribed format, ♦hey were ready for typing for inclusion in the guide. The work 
committee screened the inputs and selected the best practices. The difference 
between these guides and those developed in the small district is that these 
become illustrative examples that a building program can use as a pattern, as 
contrasted with those that represent actual descriptions of a particular building's 
guidance activities. 

Develcping New Activities 

After a list of activities that are currently being performed successfully in the 
building or district program has been compiled ^ there still may be gaps where 
there are no exemplary activities for some student competencies, so that new 
activities need to be developed. Gelatt (1975 ^p. 19-22) outlined four steps in 
selecting guidance activities and resources. First, as he suggested all imaginable 
act vities and resources are surveyed. Next, all the possible ac.ivities and re- 
sources are listed. Then a list of desirable activities and resources is drawn up, 
and finally, choices are made of the preferred activities and resources. To assist 
individuals with the first step, Gelatt identified two major groupings of activities 
and resources, instructional and guidance procedures, and direct-indirect inter- 
ventions. He provided the examples displayed in Figure 7-4 in each of the 
groupings. 
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Figure 7-4 
Examples of Activities and Resources 



L INSTRUCTIONAL AND GUIDANCE PROCEDURES 

A. Reading printed materials 

1 . Narrative materials 

2. Programmed materials 

3. Cartoon booklets 

4. Kits 

B. Observing 

1. Live demonstration 

a. Peer student models 

b. Cross-age models 

2. Live dramatizations 

3. Films 

4. Filmstrips 

5. Slides 

6. Videotapes 

7. Any one or all of the foregoing observational media followed by guided 
practice, supervised either by the models or by counseling personnel 

C. Listeni'ig 

1. Radio 

2. Sound reco'i dings 

a. Records 

b. Audiotapes 

D. Interacting individually or in groups with 

1. Counseling personnel 

2. Community resource persons 

E. Practicing behavior under simulated conditions 
1 Simulation games 

2. Simulated wori^ 

3. Role playing 

4. Behavioral rehearsal 

R Gathering personal assessment information 

1. Responding to instruments measuring personal chararteristics 

2. Collecting information from people 

3. Self-assessment activities 

G. Participating in computer-supported programs 

H. Using on-line computer technology 

II. DIRECT-INDIRECT INTERVENTION 

A. Direct interventions— leaming activities employed directly with students 
1 . Developmental activities 

a. Orientation-in: Orienting students for a new school level, a new 
educational system (for example, individualized education), an 
innovative guidance program, or a new specific school setting 
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b. Personal assessment: Helping students understand a'^d develop 
their own abilities, Interests, physical attributes, personal and social 
behaviors and valuer, and preferences related to available career 
opportunities 

c. Personal-choice opportunities: Assisting students to consider 
choices in each of the areas of behavior 

d. Personal problem-solmg skills: Enabling students to make wse 
decisions and plans and to use the Information gained in personal 
assessment and personal choice opportunities 

e. Formulating and pursumg personal goals: Assisting gach student 
to formulate and to pursue his/her goais and plans for achieving 
these goals 

2. Prescriptive activities 

d, Within-sc'iool learning experiences: Working with one or more 

students having learning, social, or personal problems 
b. Orientation-out prescribed learning experiences: Providing 
prescribed learning expenences for students at critical times— for 
example, beginning a new job, dropping out without specific plans, 
enlisting in the mi!:!-?/ 
B. Indirect interventions— services provided on behalf of students 

1 Interventions implemented through providing assistance to assess and 
possibly to modify 

a. Aspects of the educauunal setting and system 

b. School personnel 

c. Home and neighborhood factors 

J. Community resources (for example, health, social, and welfare 
agencies; business and industries) 
2. Interventions implemented through guidar^ce-related 

a. Research 

b. Evaluation 



In step 2 of Gelatt*s outline — listing all possible activities and resources — 
the task is to narrow down the list of all imaginable activities and resources to 
those that seem possible, to those that could be carried out. The key point in 
step 2 *'is not to eliminate activities and resources you could do but may not 
want to do** (Gelatt 1975, p 23). Next, m step 3, the task is to list all desirable 
activities and resources. Here is where local constraints and personal valres 
Lome into play Possible activities and resources can be reviewed in light of 
such things as 

Magnitude How much of the tola! school population or program will be affected? 
Complexity. How many other changes will it incur'^ 



Figure 7-4, continued 
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Convenience Can it be de\ekiped and operated iocali>. or will it require outside 
consultants? 

Flexibility. How rigidl> must the method be followed in order to be successful? 
Distinctiveness. Is it new and different? 

interaction with other programs. Docs :t stand alone or require other programs to 

be involved for success? 
Readiness: Can it bo applied immediately'' 
Cost: What are initial costs and future funding needs? 
Content: is the content an innovation or a redo of an old method? (p. 26) 

Steps 1 and 2 that Gelatt suggested can be accomplished by a work committee 
of counselors We would advise using the steenng committee counselors or the 
other counselor leaders that have been identified and v^hom you would like to 
involve further. All the counselors should review the products of these steps. 
Steps 3 and 4 — listing the desirable and choosing the preferred activities and 
resources— should involve all counselors in the district because each counselor 
has personal values to be considered. 

The guidance program leader and the guidance staff are now ready to choose 
the materials that will best help the students attain the outcomes identified pre- 
viously At the elementary level a plethora of commercial materials is available 
to support the guidance curriculum, and even to some extent the individual 
planning and responsive services components, but even then the use of the 
materials need to be carefully related to the student competencies and tlie 
activiiies used to help students achieve and apply them. At the secondary level 
not as many commercial materials are available, so activities and related materials 
may need to be developed locally to implement the guidance cumculum, indi- 
vidual planning, and responsive services components. 

Review and Make Recommendations to Ensure Adequacy of Guidance 
Facilities 

Ensuring adequate guidance faciliiics and equipment may be difficult consid- 
ering the costs that may be involved. However, now that you have identified 
the desired program design and have chosen guidance activities for the program 
components, you also are aware of the facilities required. For example, if class- 
room guidance is to be an essential part of the developmental program, a guidance 
classroom may be deemed essential, if counselors are expected to conduct small 
group counseling, an adequately sized room is needed, if a guidance center is 
to be the nub of the program, a large classroom is needed, and so on. Space in 
growing districts may be at a premium, but in schools and districts where en- 
rollment is declining, the facilities acquisition challenge may not be as great. 

Whatever the situation, however, an important task is to review the physical 
facilities available to the current program and to identify your needs for aug- 
mentation or modification The reason that physical facilities are so important 
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i!» that the> often pro\ide students \Mth their first and sometime:^ lasting impres- 
sion of the guidance program. Staff and parents also gain impressions about the 
guidance program and the work of the counselors through the program's physical 
facilities. If a guidance office has man> filing cabinets prominently displayed 
containing student records, and, in addition, has the master schedule on the wall. 
It does not take long to kr.ov^ uhat the counselors do. If, on the other hand, the 
counselor's office or ' lassroom is decorated \^ith posters exemplifying the need 
tor vju J decision making, good interpersonal skills and so on, the program 
pricriti s ma> be , rceived differently. 

Attcni.on to tr pe and the use of phssical space and equipment of a com- 
prehcnMxc ^^^idn^,c program often is neglected in the change process. Unfor- 
lunatei). what atter lion ci\en remains fixed to the traditional ways of organizing 
guidance. To make the guidance vumcuium. individual planning system, and 
responsi\e services tunrtiun cffeclivch and to provide appropriate support to 
other programs, a neu wa\ of organizing guidance facilities is needed. 

TraditionalK guidance facilities have consisted of an office or suite of offices 
designed primanl) ;o p»cvidL on':-;o-cne counschng assistance. Such an ar- 
rangement frequentlv ha^ included a reception or uaiting area that serves as a 
brousing room where students have limsted acce:>b to some displays or files of 
educationJ and occupational information. Also, this space tvpically has bee^: 
placed in the administrative v^ing of the school so that the counseling staff C3!i 
be close to the records and the administration 

The need for individual offices is obvious because of the ontinuing need to 
carrv on individual counseling sessions. There is also a need, however, to open 
up guidance facilities, to make them more accessible to all students, teachers, 
parents, and to communit) representatives. One approach to make guidance 
facilities more usable and accessible is to reorganize traditional space into a 
guidance center 

A comprehensive guidance center can bnng together available guidance in- 
formation and exploration resources and make them easil> accessible to students. 
The center can be used for sUch activities as group sessions, self-exploration, 
and personalized research and planning. At the high school level, students can 
gam assistance in sUch areas as occupational planning, job entrv and placement, 
financial aid infiirmation. and pustsecondarv educational opportunities. At the 
middle school ji nior high school level, students can gaifi assistance in such areas 
as career pianiiing. high school educational opportunities, communit) involve- 
ment, and recreational opportunities At the tiementarv school level, students 
and their parents can gain information about the schix)l. the communit), and 
parenting skills, and read books about personal growth and development. An 
area for counseling with toys- can be provided. 

Although the center is available for Use to school staff and communit) mem- 
bers. It should be student-centered, and nianv of the center activities should be 
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student-planned as well as student-directed. At the same time, the center is a 
valuable resource for teachers in their program planning and implementation. 
Employers, loo, will find the center useful when seeking part time or full-time 
workers Viewed in this way, the impact of the center on school and community 
can be substantial. 

If community members and parents are involved in the planning and imple- 
mentation of the center and its activities, their interest could provide an impetus 
for the inv .Ivement of other community members. When parents and other 
community members become involved in programs housed in the center, they 
gain firsthand experience with the educational process. Through these experi- 
eices new support for education may grow. 

The guidance center should be fumishcd m as comfortable a way as possible 
for all users. Provision should be made for group as well as individual activities. 
Coordinating the operation of the guidance center should be the responsibility 
of the guidance staff All schc.>; staff should be involved, however. We rec- 
ommend that at least one paid paraprofessional be employed to ensure that clerical 
tasks are carried out in a consistent and ongoing manner. Volunteers also may 
be used. 

Although such centers are seen more and more at the secondary level, the 
concept is useful at the elementary and postsecondary levels as well. Salmon 
and Selig (1976) discussed the center concept in the elem..-:»ary school and 
provided a number of examples of activities that could be included in such a 
center The postsecondary focus could be much the same as that of the secondary 
program Reardon and Burck (1977) described procedjres and methods to es- 
tablish such centers in postsecondary institution.-*, as did Beaumont, Cooper, and 
Stockard (1978). 

Equipment needs are identified by a similar process to that used for facilities. 
In the current program assessment, you surveyed the equipment available. Having 
now identified the major material resources, you can now specify related equip- 
ment needs For example, you may leam that bulletin boards, filmstnp or movie 
projectors, or VCR players would be useful. Again, this information allows you 
to analyze the .osts involved and to develop your budget request. The request 
is substantiated by the clearly stated relationship between equipment, facilities, 
and the program design 

Political Resources 

Update Policies and Procedures 

Another task to be completed to implement the new program is an update of 
the policies ai.:^ procedures that govem guidance as they appear in ;he uistrict 
policy and procedural handbooks (thosv yo'i identified in assessing the ^ jrrent 
program i Some of these chang^^s may be merely editorial or cosmetic, .M>me, 
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however, will be major changes in procedures and will not be easy to effect 
The former changes are those that rnerel) translate board polic> to admmistrators, 
the latter are those that wiil need to be negotiated. particularU those that describe 
how the guidance department interacts with and supports the programs of other 
departments. 

In analyzing how the current program compares and contrasts with the desired 
program, vou have documented someth»r[j >ou already knew. A number of 
activities for \Khich vou are responsible- are not guidance activities at all or are, 
at best, only tapgentialK related to gaidance. The> have become a part of the 
guidance program over the vears. perhaps b> someone's design but more likely 
bv default An vou also know, no matter how these activities became part of the 
program, once thev are established. the> are difficult to remove. And, what is 
worse, the^e responsibilities consume the valuable time and resources needed to 
conduct the actual guidance program. 

Disnlate Streamline \on^iiidance and Counseling Aaivuies 

In iUciuifying discrcpaiicics between the current and desired programs (chapter 
6) you identified gaps in vour current program design as well as spillovers, where 
vour current program resource appropriation went beyond what was desired — 
such as where counselors were spending too much time on certain activities. As 
vou will recall, for those activities in which it :s desirable that counselors spend 
Iej>s time, the recommendation to .streamline the counselors' investment was 
made. Activities trom the current program tliat do not fit into the desired program 
become targets for display, tment The dispUuement strategy entails repLcing 
andcMred or inappropriate activities or duties with desired guidance program 
activities, that is. augmenting or adding desirable activities. Many activities to 
be displaced or streamlined are those performed 'n support of other programs. 

Counselors already should have listed the uctivi.ies they perform that need 
displacing, streamlining and agreed as to those activUies that are appropriate. 
Negotiating to displace activities will require solidanty among counselors, a 
clear picture of needed guidance activities, and solid dita to provide a rationale 
tor the displacement Besides the data gathered in the staff time analyses, other 
data gathered in the assessment of the current program can support the recom- 
mendations for displacement One example given in chapter 4 was the study of 
' quaM-administrative or clerical tasks" done in Northside. You also need to 
consider at this point whether streamlining or displacing an ac*.vity is the result 
of district policy or practice, or if it is a building-specific problem. If the practice 
i> districtwide. district decision^ neeJ to be made to change the situation If, 
however, it is a building problem, it should be solved at the building level with 
district support. 

In describing the current program, you identified way s the g^ndance dep^itment 
provides support tu the overall educational program. If you have followed our 
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suggestions. \ou have identified these b> specific program. It is not unusual for 
guidance departments to provide support fur regular educational programs b> 
referring Jents to special programs, implementing onentation and articulation 
activities. partiLipating in cumculu..* planning, assisting in the development of 
accreditation reports, preregistenng students for next >ears' courses, consulting 
in the development of the master schedule, and making student schedule changes. 
It also is not unusual for guidance departments to provide support for other 
programs such as testing, discipline management, gifted education, special ed- 
ucat'on. and vocational education In the Northside stud> >ou will recall that 
the activities performed in support of these various programs was consuming. 
Depending on the leve.. 30^c to 40^ of the school counselors' time districtwide. 
In addition to the total time absorbed by these activities, there were many tasks 
of a clencal. quasi-administrative. or other nonguidance nature that counselors 
were performing For example, counselors were scheduling the admission, re- 
view. and dismissal committee meetings, writing principals' annual reports, and 
counting the credits that high school students were accumulating toward grad- 
uation Those tasks and many others were targeted for displacement. 

The question of who handles displaced activities if the guidance staff does 
not ts an issue that is not often discussed but should be. Identifying who should 
spend time on these activitiej^ or how else the activity might be accomplished 
becomes the responsibility of the counselors seeking to divest themselves of the 
tasks If the counselors suggest a reasonable plan, their chances of effecting the 
displacement are increased substantially . Such questions — Who is the pnmary 
beneficiary of the activity? Who has the knowledge or skills to conduct the 
activity ? How jan the task be delegated to as many people as possible so as to 
be least wasteful of any individual's time"* — need to be asked and answered. 
The answers to such questions suggest the displacement recommendations. 

At the district level, agreements can be made between the guidance program 
leader and those of other departments that would facilitate the shift in respon- 
sibility for these activities to the related department staff I. you have other 
department administrators on the steering committee, you will benefit from their 
understanding of the primary mission of the comprehensive guidance program 
and the new expectations for counselors It is not easy to figure out who else 
will add these usually burdensome tasks to their calendars because other staff 
will not volunteer for them eagerly. If however, the administrators know that 
counselors are not just saying, ^t's not my job/' but rather are saying, "But 
my job is to guide and counsel students." these transitions can be managed, 
^gain. these changes will not be made overnight nor magically . they fit imo the 
"hard-to-do" category and require clarity of direction and persistance from the 
guidance program leader. 

Examples of typical nonguidance support tasks high school guidance depart- 
ments do are credit checks, scheduling, and cumulative record keeping. Credit 
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recording and checking reflects the basic mission of the school, teaching and 
learning The primar> beneficiaries of this service, then, are students and teach- 
ers. In a teacher-student advisory system, the credit checks are an all-staff 
responsibility, not a time-consuming activity for one relatively small group of 
staff members. Also, by giving some of the responsibility to the students, coun- 
selors enable them to monitor their own progress toward graduation and thus to 
be more in tune with their own status. Scheduling or student registration is the 
means of distributing Mudents irto teachers' classes. Again, it is a total school 
function By using a university -type scheduling system, the vast majority of 
scheduling can be accomplished in one day if the entire staff and the various 
departments work together Scheduling does not have to be done one student at 
a time by guidance staff over a period of 3 to 4 months— and then, in our 
experience, done again in September through massive numbers of schedule 
changes Other suggestions might be that gifted education teachers accept pnmary 
responsibility for the assessment of potentia. gifted program participants, or that 
vocational education tCu _ he s be r ponsible for collecting the infonnation needed 
for the Vocational Education Data 4em(VEDS) report. New procedural guide- 
lines for implementing these changes should be written and published by the 
district personnel involved. 

\\e are sure that you have alread> identified the activities that nef J to be 
displaced, but to illustrate how the displacement strategy works, consider an 
example from the Norlhside project In the Northside staff time analysis, it was 
learned that the middle school counselors spent lA9c of their time on admin- 
istrative tasks related to special education and 2.1% of their time in group 
guidance. In further study of the detail of time spent on special education, it 
«vas found that much time was spent in the annual review n-eetings where 
Individualized Educational Plans (lEPs) were developed for stidents already 
enrolled in special education. The counselors felt that their time was not well 
used in these activities as the special education staff were more knowledgeable 
than the> about the individual needs of the students. It was negotiated with the 
district special education administratiom that the special education staff would 
consult with the counselors prior to and after the annual reviews and that the 
counselors, thus, would not need to spend unnecessary hours in the lEP devel- 
opment meetings The time saved was made available for the middle school 
counselors t: conduct classroom guidance — the guidance curriculum, nt each 
building, th? coiinselois invoked worked out the communication procedures 
with the special education staff and developed thtir classroom guidance schedules. 

Some displacements will entail the hiring of additional staff. Often the case 
can be made for hiring less expensive staff to free ilic counselors for activities 
that their guidance and counseling education has prepaied them to do. For 
example, often counselors are asked to maintain the cumulative student records, 
to become the school registrar Those of you who have this responsibility know 
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that it is time-consuming. The answer to this problem is to work toward hiring 
a registrar or at least sufficient clerical personnel to do the job. 

Augment Activities 

As we mentioned at the beginning of this discussion* at the same time as the 
counselors are seeking to rid themselves of tasks that are inappropriate consid* 
ering their education and training, it is helpful if» at the district level, some 
mandates for new or improved guidance and counseling activities are issued. 
This helps individual counselors to make it clear that they are not just giving up 
soni" tasks, but ihat they are being held accountable for other, more appropriate 
guidance tasks. These new mandates must be related to the program improve- 
ments that are sought, but they might also be related to the activities being 
displaced. For example, if counselor involvement in test administration is being 
streamlined, it might be politically smart to include a systemwide mandate that 
counselors improve their efforts to assist others to use test results appropriately. 
If counselors are displacing the task of developing lists of students who might 
be retained, the> could be niandated to provide specialized counseling for students 
who are failing two or more courses If counselors are being taken out of the 
role of disciplining students ^ the> could substitute workshops for parents on 
effective parenting skills. 

Recommend uuidelines for Support From Building Administration 

Guidehnes may need to be written for building administrators to suggest 
appropnate levels of support for their guidc^nce programs. These might entail 
statements about adequate facilities for counselors, as well as adequate budget 
appropriations for guidance department supplies. Statements also might be made 
about work schedules for counselors, for example, what their expected work 
hours are. including recognition of lunch hours and preparation periods. Some 
tasks identified for displacement may be handled in this manner, especially those 
that have become common practice at the building level but are not rooted in 
district polic>. Examples include stating that elementary counselors should ben- 
efit from the secretarial services av.^ilable at the school and not be required to 
do their own typing, lecommending that new middle school students begin the 
registration process in the admmistrat ve office and be referred to the guidance 
department after such items .s verification of address and immunizations are 
taken care of, and recognizing that the standardized testing program provides 
useful information to faculty and administration as well as counselors and thus 
test administration is a shared responsibility of all building staff members. 

Work With Resistant Staff Members 

B> now It will be clear that there are counselors and other guidance staiT who 
understand the new program and are eager for it^y implementation. \nd, by now. 
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It \>ill be clear that there are counselors and other staff members who resist the 
changes that are called for. The resistors probably fall mto several categories: 
those who have not >et quite grasped the program concept, those who disagree 
with the educationai-developmental basis of the program, preferring the psy- 
chological-crisis oriented services approach, those who are skeptical as to the 
validity of the change^, those who do not believe the changes will ever occur; 
those w ho are v^orried about their own competence for meeting the new mandates; 
and those who do not want change, period. 

We recommend that the guidance program leader continue open dialogue with 
the counselors and other guidance staff about their concerns. As the change 
process continues to up*' 'd, however, more and more of their concerns, anxieties, 
and fears will be add* i. Changes do not happen overnight, and the concept 
does become clearer witn ame. The superintendent is in support of the program; 
mservice training is provided. We also recommend that the guidance program 
leader identify and find ways to acknowledge those who do support the changes 
and the efforts that lead in the right directions. We will discuss this point more 
extensively later in this chapter 

Step 2: Focus on Special Projects 

The educational reform efforts of the mid- 1980s have brought change to many 
aspcts of the educational system. Once you have established the design that is 
wanted for the guidance program, the guidance program leader is encouraged 
to focus on special projects that help incorporate recommended reforms into the 
guidance program. The energy provided by the educational reform or other 
professionwide movements can facilitate some of the changes that need to be 
acLomplished New directions from the federal, state, local community, district, 
and building level could be mirrored b> special emphases within the guidance 
department Such changes keep counselors abreast of changes in the total edu- 
cational s):^tcm and help maintain their position on the ed'jcational team, that 
IS, other staff who have to change see that counselors hL.e to change also. Such 
changes also have the side benefit of helping counselors avoid having change 
forced upon them that may be inappropriate to the directions of the new program. 
For example, many oi the current reforms have increased the paperwork ac- 
countability burden of the school staff, such as noting students' mastery of 
required instructional outcomes If the counselors have to attend to changes of 
their uwn, they can better avoid being assigned to complete some of the paper- 
work tasks that belong to teacher-* or administrators, if the counselors are visibly 
augmenting the guidance curricuKim component, for example, fellow staff mem- 
bers will see more readily that thv^ counselors do not have time to do such 
notations for them. 
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Federal and State Priorities) 

The review of the history of guidance and counsehng provided in chapter 1 
demonstrated the impact of federal priorities on the development of our profes- 
sion As well, contemporary guidance program changes can and should relate 
to the cxxmni federal emphasis on "at risk'' populations. Surely, children and 
youth who are **at risk'' becanse of drug and other substance abuse, educational 
disadvantagement or academic failure, premature sexual activity, or adolescent 
depression are priority clients for school counselois implementing the responsive 
services component of the comprehensive guidance program. That these clients 
have federal priority provides rationale for their needing counseling services and 
for the guidance department to receive some of the funds appropriated for special 
programs to meet their needs. 

Current state level educational reforms have focused on improved instructional 
methodology,, improved curriculum,, improved student achievement, and im- 
proved student discipline. These emphases have caused the development of new 
teacher appraisal evaluation systems, new requirements for lesson planning, ef- 
forts to better facilitate the achievement of ''academic excellence," and increased 
emphasis in vocational education on preparation for a highly technological work 
world There has been a renewed interest in minimum competency tescs and 
standardized achievement measures. Mandates for improved student discipline 
include systems that provide consistent and logical consequences for student 
misbehavior and require more parental involvement for students who **act out." 

Each of these efforts can be used to enhance and support needed changes in 
t' e guidance program. The actual specifics of reforms vary from state to state 
u.id according to local pnorities and needs; nonetheless, some common themes 
point to directions for counselors. New systems for assisting teachers to use 
current teaching methodology include clinical supervision strategies of obser- 
vation and feedback, refined appraisal evaluation models, and professional growth 
plans The same strategies can be used for counselors and are discussed more 
extensively in chapters 8 and 9. Asking counselors to write their plans for 
counseling sessions and guidance lessons is a companion piece to asking teachers 
to develop better lesson plans. Districts across the country are using school 
improvement planning techniques and developing long-range plans. Couiiselors 
and guidance departments too should be asked to clarif> their plans for the year 
by submitting calendars or using a goaNbased improvement approach. This fits 
nicely into the comprehensive program concept. 

Curriculum development in other disciplines provides counselors with the 
opportunity to write the guidance curriculum and to provide for infusion of 
guidance curricula in the more traditional curricula. For example, in addition to 
the guidance dimension within the mental health curriculum strand in the tra- 
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ditionai health and science curricula, the social skills outcomes that are part of 
the guidance curriculum can be easily infused into the social studies curricula; 
communication skills can be infused into the language arts; and problem solving 
can be infused into science and math. 

The renewed emphasis on testing calls for counselors to renew their units on 
test-taking skills for students and to help teachers use test results responsibly. 
This provides counselors the opportunity to shift their role from being test ad- 
ministrators to being consultants in appropriate test utilization. Similarly, im- 
proved discipline management programs rest heavily on guidance contciit 
Counselors can seize this are \ of high priority to administrators and work col- 
laboratively with them in helping students learn new ways to beha> c responsibly 
and to make decisions through activities in the guidance curriculum. Both of 
these emphases give counselors clear pnorities for providing students with special 
services, students who fail to meet minimum academic standards and students 
who consistently misbehave often can benefit from effective sir.Ml group or 
individual counseling. 

District Priorities 

With or without impetus from federal or state sources, school districts typically 
have pnorities of high interest to their school boards or to their supenntenr^ents. 
School board member^ are often interested in academic excellence reflected in 
the number of scholarship winners, or in **back to the basics'' of the schools' 
mission that can include the "basic" of responsible behavior. District admin- 
istrators are challenged b> declining or expanding enrollment: both have impli- 
cations for teacher morale. Counselors can be visible in their role of helping 
others — as well as themselves — cope healthily with change. **Wellness" pro- 
grams are emerging and bring with them a potential interest in mental health. 
These activities are "system support" of the best kind: that which uses the 
expertise of the guidance and counseling field. 

Community Priorities 

Influential community groups, such as the PTA, the chamber of commerce, 
and service clubs (e.g.. Lions and Kiwanis clubs) have priority projects that can 
bring positive visibility to improving the guidance program. The PTA is interested 
in youth problem topics such as suicide prevention. Lions Clubs are actively 
working to combat drug abuse antl to help children care for the'r personal safety. 
In some areas locally elected public officials are concerned about child abuse 
Economic development groups are interested in career development programs 
GuidanLC program reformers are advised to listen to the priorities o\ these groups, 
where their interests dovetail with guidance goals suggests priority areas for 
guidance efforts as well. 
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Building Priorities 

Major events in school buildings can highlight the need for specific changes 
in the guidance program. Accreditation self-studies and visits provide opportun- 
ities to make rf .omi*iendations for improving the guidance program. Visible 
student problems— teen &u ides, drug **busts'' — demand counselors' attention. 
Principals have goals for their schools. Counselors should collaborate with their 
administrators by showing them how the comprehensive guidance program sup- 
ports the development of strategies to help attain the school goals. Principals' 
goals quite often include such items as holding high expectations for students, 
working to enhance the self-esteem of students, and improving the interpersonal 
relationships among the staff. Counselors can and should share parts of these 
goals. Needless to say, the more counselors' and principals' goals have in com- 
mon, the more support counselors will have. 

Finally, individual counselors or counseling staffs have special talents, inter- 
ests, and areas of expertise. Some high school counselors are expert in helping 
teenagers deal with grief and loss, some elementary counselors are creative in 
using popular toys as materials in developmental guidance programs. By capi- 
talizing on these, the guidance program leader can not only give appropriate 
recognition to those counselors, but also provide for the development of special 
projects that, when successful, can be shared with other buildings. 



!f the school district has a guidance program leader, that individual can assist 
the building counselors make needed changes by establishing systems that help 
them focus on those changes. Two such mechanisms are described next: first, 
having building staffs commit to goals for program improvement and develop 
action plans for achieving those goals, and, secern!, having building staffs de- 
velop transition and implementation plans similar to those developed at the district 
level If counselor leadership is at the building level, school counselors and their 
princippls can use the strategies described next. 

Use a Goal-Based Program Improvement System 

An effective means for helping building staff make the transition to a com- 
prehensive guidance program is the use of a goal-based program improvement 
system Goals help individuals focus their energies on changes they and others 
percei\e as important, and make change manageable. In the circumstance we 
are describing — remodeling and revitalizing your program while you are living 
in it— the thought of striving to implement all the changes at once can be 
overwhelming. Focusing on a handful of goals is conceivable to most people, 



Step 3: Faciiitate Building-Levei Changes 
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being allowed to develop their own strategies for attaining those goals allows 
counselors a sense of autonomy and comfort in making the needed changes. 

In Northside, the goal areas are established at the district level. The district 
initiates the goal-setting and action planning processes, but each building is 
provided latitude in choosing specific implementation strategies that fit its needs 
or specialties. Establishing the goals for high priority skill development, clients, 
or activities and the process of goal-setting, action planning, monitoring, and 
evaluating progress toward the goals provides a consistency of focus across the 
district. These efforts serve to effect the continuity of newly implemented pro- 
grams, allow for the continuation of dialogue between counselors from different 
buildings about change efforts, and give direction for inservice training and staff 
development activities. 

Goal Setting 

In reviewing the current guidance program and the desired guidance program. 
>ou discovered some discrep?ncies, as we discussed in chapter 6. These dis- 
crepancies are the logical targets of and point to the goals for program improve- 
ments The number of goals people are asked to consider depends on the number 
of discrepancies found, the size of the discrepancies, and the priorities the district 
or building has set A handful of goals are probably enough for a counselor to 
strive for in one year Goals should be delineated for program improvements 
and for performance improvements. A sample of a memo used in Northside 
Independent School District to assist counselors to attend to meaningful goals 
is presented in Figure 7-5 (It should remind you of Figure 6-2. the difference 
IS that in this instance the goals are presented to individual staff members as 
challenges to each to do something to help repair the discrepancies between the 
current program design and that of the desired program.) 

These goals are broad and leaw each counselor or building staff with choices. 
What the> do ^^to improve the qualit) of time spent in responsive services'* and 
how the> do it is left to them. Couselors may strive to decrease individual 
counseling time b> initiating small group counseling, or systematically consulting 
with teachers, for example An example of more specific goal targets is presented 
m Figure 7-6. 

These goals establish more specific activities for counselors to implement at the 
building level, but leaves the implementation plan to them. They are asked to 
conduct group counseling for targeted populations, but the actual design of the 
counseling series is left to them In both cases the counselors specify the student 
outcomes and also objectives for their new activities, they plan their own strategies 
and methods of evaluation based on local needs and their own resources. 

Counselors are asked to set their own goals to be reviewed by their immediate 
supervisor Where there is more than one counselor in a building, the guidance 
department as a whole should have goals also, for example, the department will 
develop an annual plan for expanded implementation of the guidance curriculum. 
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Figure 7-5 

Goals Memo 

To: Counselors 

From: Director of Guidance 

Re: Program and Perfomfiance Goals 

B^low are listed general goals that have been Identified for program and 
performatjce Improvements. Please pick two from each category to focus on for 
this school year, and specify the improvement you envision on the action 
planning form that Is attached. 

Program Goals 

• to Increase time spent In camca/am/deveiopmental guidance 

• to decrease time spent In responsive services/to improve quality of time 
spent in responsive services 

• to decrease time spent in system support 

• to decrease time/improve quality of time spent with school staff 

• to increase time spent with parents 

Performance Goals 

• to improve group guidance skills 

• to improve counseling skills 
© to improve consulting skills 

• to improve program planning/evaluation skills 

• to improve referral skills 



The individuals* goals within the department should be related to each other's, 
and all counselors on a staff should be cognizant of their colleagues' goals. This 
helps to develop a support system that is useful in helping the counselors meet 
success in striving for their goals. 

We also recommend that building principals sign off on the goals to indicate 
not only their awareness of the counselors' endeavors, but also their approval. 
The head counselor or, in buildings where there is no such designated department 
leader, counselors should meet and discuss the goals with the principal. This 
ensures that the guidance goals are consistent with the general building goals 
and provides a vehicle for enlisting the principal's support in goal attainment. 
The goals should ultimately be submitted to the district office r'or review by the 
administrator responsible for guidance. 

Action Planning 

Once specific gr Js have been established, each counselor and each department 
should develop action plans for meeting these goals. This process was outlined in 
chapter 6. As mentioned previously, action planning encourages forwaa* and realistic 
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Figure 7-6 
Counselors* Goals Memo 

"^0" Elementary Scnool Counselors 

From; Patricia Henderson, Director of Guidance 

Re: Counselors' Goals, 1986-87 



The goal-setting process implemented tor the past " o al years wor1<ed well to 
help focus the guidance program improvement efforts. The districtwide goals for 
1986-87 are listed below. Pleaoe discuss these goals with your principals and 
add others that are in response to the needs of yojr campus community. 

1. To continue to contnbute to students' education by effectively teaching 
guidance curncula outlined in the Comprehensive Guidance Program 
Framework. 

2. To respond to canpus-identified high prionty student-clients through effective 
group counseling. "High pnority student-clients" may include students who are 
jr,^3rachievin9 or who are behaving irresponsibly. 

3. To respond to campus-identified hijh priority parent-clients through 
systematically implemented parent consultation or parent education. 

4. To decrease student-contact-time spent in clerical/quasi-administrative tasks 
by identifying personal "time-eaters" and minimizing the time spent on these. 

5. To provide a better balanced guidance program by systematically planning 
the year's acitivities to adhere as much as feasible to the district-outlined and 
campus-specified comprehensive program design (Planning assistance will oe 
provided by the Director of Guidance.) 

6 To increase the effectiveness of counseling and guidance activities by clear 
articulation of the counselor's theoretical base. 
As in previous yearo, we will be discussing the strategies you identify as 
appropnate for stnving to attain your goals. A copy of the revised Plap'^ina 
Form IS attached. Please S'j'^mit a copy of your "Guidance Program 
Improvement Planning" forms to me by September 15. 



Approved' 

J E Rawlinson. Associate Superintendent 

cc Elementary School Pnncipals 



thinking. It .sets in motion a series of decisions and plans that actually help implement 
the strategies. A sample planning lorni is provided in Figure 7-7. 

Once counselors' goals have been identified anJ counselors have committed 
themselves to implementation strategies, the guidance program leader has a 
means of monitoring counselors' progress toward these goals This process is 
discussed in more depth a little later on in this chapter. 
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Develop Building-Level Implementation Plans 

To make the transition to the comprehensive guidance program at the buUding 
level, several sets of plans must be drawn up: plans for change, action pJans, 
and program plans. The building **plan for change'' is similar to the disirict*s 
**master plan for program improvement." It includes a list of tasks that must 
be accomplished in order to fully implement the desired program. ** Action plaiw*' 
outline the actions to be taken in order to accomplish target goals or to implement 
specific change strategies. The **program plan'* is a description of the actual 
activities that need to be accomplished to deliver the comprehensive program 
components. 

Develop Building Master Plan for Change 

A building **master plan forchange'* needs to be developed. Building guidance 
staffs have identified areas for change based on the student and community needs 
assessment, and based on the comparison of their current guidance program with 
the expectations expressed in the district program description. The former sug- 
gests the content aiiii client priorities, the latter the program shape and counselor 
function pnonties. At this time the building guidance staff make decisions about 
and clarif) in writing the parts of their current program that need augmenting, 
streamlining, or displacement, and the kinds of activities that need to be added 
to their current program. 

Develop the Building Action Plan 

Next the building guidance staff lists its pnonties for change and writes the 
building plan of action for accomplishmg the desired changes. The plan of action 
includes taking dctions and periormmg tasks, identifving the person responsible 
to see that the task is acLomplished. establishing the timeframe for its accom- 
plishment, and clarifving the evidence that it has been done. For example. if» 
in order to access students in a junior high school, guidance cumculum time 
must be negotiated with the academic teachers, several tasks need to be accom- 
plished before the cuun>elor can mfusc the guidance leaming activities into the 
various curricula, u) The v unselor must have lesson objectives planned* (b) the 
prinLipal's support must be enlisted, (c) a meeting with the academic department 
chairs needs to be established, and so on To accomplish each of these tasks 
successfully, plans must be made 

A point needs to be made here. The chances must begin with reallocation of 
the resources current!} available and in anticipation of new resources that will 
probabi) be allocated Counselors must resist the mentality of waiting until 
everything at the system level has been done. This is where the give-and-take 
nature of the process is most evident. Only so murh change can occur at the 
building level within the current resource allocation, but those changes need to 
be made For example, if a principal wants counselors teaching or developing 
guidance lessons for use in a homeri>om-typc situation and oerceives counselors 
O 



Figure 7-7 

Guidance jgram improvement Planning Form 



GUIDANCE PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT PLANNING SctKwl: 

Name: 

Prindpai/Head Counselor SIgnaturp* 
Date: 

USE A SEPARATE FORM FOR EACH GOAL 



PLANNING EVALUATION 
(To Be Completed by September 1) (To Be Completed by Contract Ead— June) 



Goal: 













Program 
Objective/Strategy 


Tasks to 
Accomplish 


Timeframe 


Level of 
(1-5) 
Accomplishment 


student/others' 
Outcomes 






22 


0 





Overall Assessment of Level 

Of Accomplishment: 1 2 3 4 5 

(Not Achieved) (Fully Achieved) 



Counselor's Signature: — 
Prindpai/Head Counselor: 
Date: 
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as sitting m their officej^ spending undue amounts of time with individual students, 
the counselors should devise ways to attend to the principal's goal. It is con- 
ceivable that if they managed their time with the consideration that the principal 
has an important prionty for them, the lessons could be developed. The principal, 
then, would be more apt to believe that the counselors use their time efficiently 
when they ask for other considerations. 

Often the success of system-level resource expansion depends on the evidence 
of maximum resource use at the school level. Spending all the money appro- 
priated for buying program materials is an obvious example. On the other hand, 
once buildings have established their local plans, the district can identify and 
target problems and solutions identified in j>c 'eral buildings. If several building 
guidance program plans seek to augment the ;uidance curriculum through use 
of ''homeroom'' periods, a districtwide group iHight be formed to work together 
to develop appropnate guidance learning activities. 

Develop the Building Program Plan 

At this time, the builJing staff should describe their specific program plan for 
the upcoming >ear. In establishing the desired program for the building (chapter 
6), activities were described for each component. This plan will not only list 
those activities and the related outcomes, but will also project the timeframe in 
which the> will be done It will include the activities being maintained and those 
intended to be added to the program, reflectmg the goals that have been estab- 
lished. 

Now that a desired balance has been established for the organization of the 
building guidance program, densions have been made concerning the student 
competencies that have priority for achievement, and appropriate guidance ac- 
tivities and resources have been chosen for the prograni, the next step is to 
establish timetables and attivity sthedules This is anotner one of those important 
steps in the 'urogram improvement protess because it provides still another op- 
portunity for the guidance staff to make their program visible— visible in the 
sense that others tan see the totalit> of the program and the resources and time 
required to Larr> it out This step also important because of the discipline 
required to develop timetables and activitv schedules It forces you to think 
through LarefuH> how the program will unfold before it is implemented 

A format for portraying the >carl> program plan is displayed m Figure 7-8 
The calendar provides at a glance an overview of the program plan 

This Lalenuar format is simple and graphically displays the balance of the 
program, but it ' ot provide all the information desirable. Activities should 
De described c -re in enough detail so that a reader could know what the 
program is uli iing and how The actual program plan should reflect a 
realistic applitation ot the program resourtes — tune, talent, materials, facilities, 
and so on 
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Figure 7-8 
Program Activities/Component/Month 



NISD Guidance Department CALENDAR for 198 -198. 

Campus: 
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Design New Activities. 

Having developed the yearly program plan, the building staff is strongly urged 
at this time to make final their plans for any new activities that are to be performed 
to implement more fully any of the program components. Once the school year 
has begun it is difficult to take the necessar>' time to plan thoroughly a new 
activity to ensure its being done with quality. It is imperative that new activities 
be done well so that the success of the activities is reasonably assured. Most 
likely, in order to add new activities, you will have displaced some traditional 
activities; thus, otha^ will be observing the merit of the new activities very closely. 

We have previously discussed Gelatt's model for dcoigning a new activity. 
The guidance program leader needs to be realistic about how far the budget 
resources will go and plan their expenditure in accordance with the program 
priorities. Th" new materials need to be ordered in ample time to receive them. 
Finally, the logistics of how to conduct the new activities need to be planned: 
not just the content plan, but the facilities tliat will be used, how the students 
will be accessed, the timeframe for the activity, and securing the necessary 
audioMSual equipment. 

Step 4: Monitor Changed Program implementation 

B> now vou are well into the implementation o ' a comprehensive guidance 
program As difficult as plannir.j: and designing the program was, it is even 
more difficult to maintain the momentum for change and to ma.ntain the im- 
provements so that the program does not revert back to its original traditional 
form Systems for monitoring progress toward the established goals and for 
monitoring overall improved program implementation must be developed and 
used Staff must continue to be encouraged to tr\ the neu activ ities and reinforced 
in their efforts. FinaII> , program adjustments must t ' made as a result of mon- 
itoring the changes. 

Monitor Improvement Plans 

If you have used the action planning process and the format we have rec- 
ommended, the guidance program leader has a vehicle for monitoring progress 
toward the goals that have been set In planning the process to attain their goals, 
counselors have listed the activities they need to do and have established a 
timeframe for doing them. Depending in the size of the district, the guidance 
program leader can monitor counselors* efforts according to their timeframes — 
a ''tickler file** system will help — or reports of counselors* progress can be 
elicited on an announced schedule, monthly, quarterly, or once per semester. If 
there are head counselors, it is appropriate for the head counselors to monitor 
the progress of the counselors, and for the guidance program leader to monitor 
the progress of the head counselors and, only indirectly, the building staffs. 
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Monitoring does not need to be heavy-handed; most staffs will have worked 
hard to succeed at their new efforts and will be prOud of their accomplishments. 
Indeed, monitoring provides the guidance program leader with the opportunity 
to support and reinforce their work. Also, if staff nc ' '^sources that the guidance 
program leader can provide, the leader will be aware of their needs. If for some 
reason insurmountable obstacles get in staffs way or a well-planned activity 
does not yield the anticipated results, the guidance program leader will be aware 
of their hurt and will be able to encourage them to continue to sirive for im- 
provement. Changing involves risk taking. A sample of the timeframe used in 
Northside for the goal-setting, monitoring, and goal-attainment assessment pro- 
cess is provided in Figure 7-9. 

Monitor Overall Program Implementation 

The district has established guidelines or rules for what the desired program 
is and for ways to accomplish it. Methods for monitoring the content and shape 
of ihe buildings' changing programs — and, indeed, that of the d" strict as a 
whole — must be used. These provide the guidance program leader with infor- 
mation about who is and '^t not working toward the desired improvements, and 
about what is and is not possible in the given circumstances — that is, what else 
outside the guidance department needs to change in order for the guidance 
program to be as comprehensive, balanced, and student-directed as the newly 
established policy states. 

To monitor the changing content of the program, the guidance program leader 
can use some of the methods described in chapter 9, such as aggregating student 
outcome data or using unobtrusive measures such is cataloging the new program 
materials that counselors order for their programs. To monitor the changing 
hha^,^ of the program, the guidance program leader can continue to ask the 
counselors to account for their use of time through calendars or logs We rec- 
ommend thai the guidance program leader use the same time accounting measures 
as over time thc> will provide graphic evidence of the shift in the program. This 
evidence proves to be a reward m itself for the counselors Remember, success 
breeds success! 

Provide Encouragement and Reinforcement 

Part of the difficult) of maintainmg a program stems from problems associated 
with trying to change staff work behavior patterns. It is relatively easy to do 
something new once, particularl) if it is highly visible. Also, some staff members 
may sabotage the improvement process by go .ig along with a new activity once, 
but when it is over, withdrawing their support. As a result, is is important to 
build into the program wa>s of assessing the need for reinforcement and ways 
to provide su^h reinforcement 
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Figure 7-9 
Timeframe for Supervisory Activities 

TO: Middle School Head (Counselors 

Middle School Principals 
FROM: Patricia Henderson, Director of Guidance 
SUBJECT: Guidance Department Supervisory Timeframe 
DATE: August 22. 1986 

It is recommended that Head Counselors keep records of their supervisory 
activities. 

August-September 
Individual Goal Setting Conferences 

1. Principal with Head Counselor (by 9/15) 

2. Head Counselor with Counselors (by 9/15) 

3. Director of Guidance with Head Counselor (9/15-9/30) 

Ocfoder-/Vove/775er 
Observation of counselors 

December-January 
Conferences regarding: 

1. feedback from observations 

2. progress towards goals 

February 

Development of counselor performance evaluations in consultation with 

Pnncipal and Director of Guidance 
Conduct evaluation conferences (by 3/1) 

March 

Counselors develop Professional Growth Plans 

April-May 
Observations of counselors 

June 

Conferences regarding: 

1 . feedback from observations 

2. assessment of goal attainment 

3. Professional Growth Plans 

4. tentative goals for following year 

APPROVED' 

J E Rawhnson. Associate Superintendent for Instruction 
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Because the need for reinforcement occurs over time, it is important that at 
least part of the staff development program be designed to provide such rein- 
forcement. Skill building and discussion sessions that take place on regular basis 
are vital. Skill building opportunities can be provided by encouraging counselors 
in the system to share their successful new activities with others in a minicon- 
vention type format, if the system is large enough to do this, or at local, state, 
or national professional growth conferences. 

Discussion sessions around specific events in the guidance program can be 
held \n regular staff meetings. Staff meetings provide counselors opportunities 
to talk with their colleagues about guidance and counseling issues. Glickman 
and Jones vl986, p. 90) cited professional dialogues as one of the critical factors 
in creating a successful school. They stated that: ^'Essentially a dialogue occurs 
when supervisors provide the elements of time, focus, and structure for indi- 
viduals to meet and talk.'' Thus counselors' staff meetings are an essential vehicle 
to continue to encourage needed changes in addition to ensuring a basic com- 
munication of information. 

On a more informal basis, birthday parties, potluck dinners, and other socials 
are helpful ways to provide reinforcement and form inter building teams. When 
such events are planned, consider the down times that occur in any academic 
year. In some areas of the country, the last part of January and the first part of 
February need special events to brighten the season Midyear conferences can 
be held on a regional bjisis and .are usually well attended. 

Make Program Adjustments 

As the program unfolds, there will be times when it is necessary to make 
program adjusttnents. Kr^^^p in mind that such adjustments are fine-tuning ad- 
justments. The> ore not major adjustments made as part of the initial program 
impruvcmcnt. Those lvUtic after more thorough evaluation, as discussed in chap- 
ter 9. An> changes made m the program now should be made only after careful 
thought. Some changes will be obvious, as in activities that simply do rot work 
Others will not be obvious on the surface, but will become clear after systematic 
evaluation. As a rule, count to 10 belore making an> substantial changes Some 
activities need time to take hold and as a result may not show up too well at 
tlr^t, lor example, a shift from individual counseling to group counseling tiiay 
not be appreciated at first b> students who are used to individual attention, but 
as more students receive group counseling, its positive effects will infiuencc the 
evaluation. 

Monitoring and adjusting the program are the results of formative evaluation, 
a concept discussed in chapter 9. For now, the kinds of changes you can expect 
to be makmg most often as >ou fine-tune the program may include modification 
of timetables, modification of activity schedule,., substitution or modification of 
activities, substitution ot resources, and changes in student competencies at 
various grade levels. 
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Step 5: Plan and Implement Public Relations Activities 

Now that you have a grasp of the new program and are comfortable in de- 
scribing it, you are ready to plan and implement public relations activities. 
Because the best generator of good public relations is a good program, counselors 
need to feeJ that they are conducting the best program feasible. They ne^ to 
feel secure in the priorities that have been set and fee! that they can explain them 
to the many "publics'* served such as students, teachers, administrators, parents, 
the business community, and community members at large. 

Planning pubh; relations begins with study of the data tnat were gathered in 
the assessment of the current program as to how others perceive the guidance 
program Because one purpose of public relations is for people to know more 
about the program, the goal at this time is to help people move from what they 
thought the program was to what the new program structure is. To accomplish 
this task, we recommend that a work group be formed to assist in planning and 
implementing the public relations program. The work group should include not 
only counselors but also representatives — preferably leaders — M . .le publics with 
whom you plan to relate. It could be an ad hoc group and it may include 
representatives from the steering or school-community advisory committees. 
Ultimately » the group that will continue public rilations activities «>nce they are 
underai'en» is the school-community actvisory fommittee. 

P^an Your Public Relations Program 

Public relations program planning is not deferent from the planning used in 
the rest of the guidance program improvement process. You need to know where 
you arc, perform a "current assessment"— in this case, the perception survey. 
You need to know where you want to go — the ''desired" eiii — in this case, 
the established goals for the public relations program. And, you need to know 
how you are going to get there, esf^bhsh your plan of action that inc'udes the 
public relations objectives and strategies to be accomplished ana the timeframe 
involved. 

To be systematic, public relations activities are installed as an ongoing part 
of the program's overall improvement and management procedures. Public re- 
lations activities that are not related in this integrated fashion to the total program 
may be superficial and, as a result, may not have sufficient impact. Thus, careful 
attention to the planning is important. 

To develop your plan foi public rel?t:cns, consider these steps. 

Establish goals for >our public relations efforts, for example, for program 
consumers to be informed about, understand, and be supportive of the 
comprehensive guidance program- 
Identify the target populations for your public relations efforts, for ex- 
ample, students, teachers, parents, administrators, referral agency per- 
sonnel, community representatives/leaders. 
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3. Find out what these publics think about what you are doing and what 
Ihey think you should be doing; for example, the specific data gathered 
in the current program perception survey should tell you this, 

4. Establish specific objectives for each subgroup; for example, to inform 
all parents about the program; to gain support from some parents for the 
program. 

5. Identify the resources available to assist in your efforts; for example, 
**Meet Your Counselor" pamp^^lets, T TA newsletters and programs, day- 
time radio talk shows, and school official communiqu6s. 

6. Consider the relative impact each resource may have on the target pop- 
ulation; for example, inviting PTA leaders to serve on the guidance ad- 
visory committee provides them an opportunity to fulfill their leadership/ 
representative role and, if advice is taken, their support for the program 
has been enlisted. 

/. Translate these resources into strategies to be used. Where possible we 
recommend using the already existing resources that have demonstrated 
effectiveness for reaching the target population, for example, the Ad- 
ministrator's Association newsletter to communicate with administi*ators. 
Where none exist, creating unique resources such as guidance department 
newsletters or * 'Counselor Corner*' columns in the local newspaper is to 
be considered. 

8. Outhne the steps uiat will be taken in the development of these strategies 
and relate them to the overall plan. 

9. Assign a person to be responsible for the activities. 

10. Establish your timeframe. 

Well-planned public relations activities are an integral part of the guidance 
program improvement process. Remember, an effective public relations program 
IS sincere in purpose and execution* in keeping with the total guidance program's 
purpose and characteristics, positive in approach and appeal, continuous in ap- 
pi'.vation. comprehensive m scope, clear, with simple messages, and beneficial 
to both sender and receiver 

There are two purposes of public relations activities, to let consumers know 
how good the program is, and to change any negative perceptions they ma> have 
to more positive ones. To do this, it is important to listen for and understand 
the negative perceptions that some consumers may have. For example, some 
teachers do not know about our program and are often dissatisfied that the> do 
not get * 'instant service*' when they think they need it. They are not aware of 
our taking work home at night Mke they do to grade papers and plan lessons. 
The> do not think that we are tied to a set schedule that someone else has 
determined Many are not familiar with our role as student advocates, they see 
us in problem situations as adversaries. Also administrators may think that coun- 
selors do not work very hard Co-administrators work evenings supervising 
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activiti.-s, anil they do not think that counselors do that. Some counselors are 
perceived as not being loyal to the school because they do not attend extracur- 
ricular ar livities. Some parents do not feel thai they gel the response they want, 
or perceive counselors as having made recommendations about their children 
that have damaged their educational careers. Many are not aware of our spe- 
cialized training. Some in the population at large still — unfortunately — have 
negative bias against people with mental health problems and are skeptical about 
the value of psychological services. In addition, some students do not recognize 
or acknowledge the help they receive from counselors. They perceive us as 
paper-pushers who were not helpful when they perceived they were having a 
problem. In general, because our programs have not been well defined, people 
have had unrealistic expectations about counselors and the services counselors 
can and should provide. 

Implement Your Public RelaHons Program 

In implementing )Our public relations program there are two essential factors 
to consider: timing and quality. Public relations activities should be planned to 
capitalize on times when you have your audiences' attention. The quality of any 
activity ought to be high; you need to put your best foot forward. 

We suggest that >ou consider conducting your public relations activities with 
>our various target populations at those times when >ou are changing or working 
on improved activities that affect particular consumer groups. When you are 
asking teachers for classroom time to conduct the guidance curriculum activities, 
some nia> be reluctant to cooperate This can be balanced by conducting effective 
lessons when the opportunity is provided. Teachers may be quite upset when 
they look for a counsel )r to assist them w ith a problem and learr 'hat the counselor 
IS scheduled into cL^ ^rooms for guidance for a certain amount of time. This can 
be the ideal lime to explain to them the benefits gained from developmental 
guidance Administrators also may be resistant when counselors try to divest 
themselves of the quasi-administrative clerical tasks that take up so much lime 
and talent They get weary of counselors saying, 'That's not my job." If. 
however they become convinced that the time saved is directly focused on 
helping students through the guidance curriculum, individual planning, or re- 
sponsive services, tiiis negative feeling may be dissipated. Parents who are used 
to ihc notion that counselors work one-to-one with students may be put off by 
]:roup guidance activities If group guidance is unexplained, it may further par- 
ents' feelings of not getting adequate service from this specialist for their own 
child \{ such times, careful explanation of how many more students and parents 
are receiving service offset this concern 

Guidance Program Leader's Roles and Responsibilities 

The role of the guidance program leader shifts during this phase to that of 
staff leader and program manager for ongoing successful program implemen- 
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tation. While the transition to the new program is being made, the roles that the 
leader will play in continuing leadership and supervision of the improved program 
are begun. 

The guidance program leader keeps the momentum for change focused and 
alive during the transition, and in implementation maintains the focus on con- 
tinuing improvement and fine-tuning of the improved program. The person re- 
sponsible for program development leads the district-level changes and is the 
chid implementer of the district master plan for change. The leader brings in 
appropriate consultants to assist with the implementation of special projects. The 
central office guidance staff member is in a position to know what is going on 
at the district, state, and federal levels and has the responsibility to communicate 
and interpret that information to the rest of the guidance staff. The guidance 
program leader manages the ongoing public relations efforts. 

The guidance program leader develops building planning and improvement 
monitoring systems to be usea when the program has settled into ongoing plan- 
ning-cvaluating-adjustmg. The ultimate accountability for program success and 
for performance improvement is up to the designated guidance program leader. 
The guidance program leader works not only to ensure that guidance department 
staff contmuc to strive for program improvements but also encourages and rein- 
forces their eft oris. It ;s conventional wisdom among personnel specialists that 
employees do what is "inspected'* not what is ^'expected''; an ^inspector" is 
needed. 

Some of this authority is delegated to the otiier designated leaders such as 
building head counsjlors or counselor cluster leaders. Those leaders need assis- 
tance in carrying out their roles effectively. As discussed more fully in chapter 
8* this w ill probably entail direct modeling of appropriate conduct as a supervisor, 
and It will entail encouraging^ these leaders as they try leadership strategies To 
ensure full implementation, we encourage the continued use of other staff leaders- 
informal or otherwise— to ensure healthy communication between the district- 
level guidance program leader and the entire guidance staff Informal leaders 
arc often the best vehicles for honest feedback. 

Central office guidance program leaders need to establish their roles with the 
principals and other administrators. Because administrative responsibilities are 
probably shared wuh tiiem. they must be educated as to the guidance department 
goals and priorities and their support must be enlisted for the changes and the 
ongoing efforts as well Their concerns and goals need to be attended to and 
supported With the counselors A goal we have not discussed fully is that of 
striving for open and clear coniniuniLation between the building counselors and 
their administrators, this is soi.. .mcs problematic and deserves conscious at- 
tention. For guidance program change efforts to be successful, collaboration 
must occur between the counselors and the administrators. The interactive nature 
of educational program decision making presents challenges to both building- 
and district-level admim ,trator<. successful program implementation depends on 
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laking correlated steps toward program improvement. The more these aciions 
are orchestrated, the more effective the guidance program will be in achieving 
its goals for helping students learn what the program can offer. 

Dunng implementation of the newly conceptualized guidance program, it is 
time to focus on efforts to ensure that the guidance department staff members- 
professional and parap^-ofessional, leaders and followers— have the competencies 
they need to conduct the well-balanced and comprehensive guidance program 
that is envisioned. Chapter 8 will discuss in more detail how the staff leader can 
work to ensure that each staff member is striving to reach full professional 
potential, that each staff member is oper?Mng competently. 
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CHAPTER 8 



ENSURING SCHOOL COUNSELOR 
COMPETENCY 



In the past, the school counsehng profession has emphasized the process (skills 
and techniques) of guidance such as counsehng and consulting. Emphasis on 
the content of guidance — decision making, problem solving, communicating — 
has, until recently, been of secondary importance. In addition, the comprehen- 
sive, developmental approach is relatively new to guidance program concep- 
tualization and delivery . Also, neu competencies are required of school counselors 
or, at minimum, new emphasis is being placed on competencies that traditionally 
have been underutilized. Thus, during the program improvement process and 
beyond, attention needs to be given to ensuring the competency of school coun- 
selors m developing and implementing comprehensive guidance programs. Chap- 
ter 8 descnbes huw to do this by focusing on five steps that need to be taken to 
ensure school counselor competency. 

Step 1: Getting ready; 

Step 2: Getting the right people in the right roles. 
Step 3: Providing appropnate supervision: 
Step 4: Evaluating staff effectively; and 
Step 5: Encouraging professional gro^A'th. 

The first step focuses on becoming knowledgable about the resources required 
to establish programs that uill ensure school counselor competency. This in- 
volves reviewing the position guides and the human, financial, and political 
rescurces available. The second step involves getting the right people into the 
nght roles. **Right people** means people who are cci/.pctent — who have suf- 
ficient knowledge, skills, attitudes, and beliefs — to handle tl.Jr assigned jobs. 
''Right roles** means roles that the program requires to ensure effective delivery 
of the desired program. Collaborating between counselor supervisors and coun- 
selor educators, recruiting qualified applicants, selecting appropriate candidates 
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tor available positions, placing them m appropnate bettings, and orienting them 
to new roles are the tasks required to accomplish the second step 

The goal of the other three major steps is helping :>taff members reach optimum 
levels d perfomiance m iheir assigned positions. According to Banet and Schmidt 
1 1986), school counselors benefit from administrative, clinical, and develop- 
mental supenisJon This section of the chapter includes a discussion of the 
changing rule of the building-level guidance department head— frequenti) called 
the "head counselor " .Although specific ideas for counselor performance eval- 
uation are discussed m chapter 9, a brief discussion is included in this chapter 
because we feel it is best if performance evaluation is envisioned as part of an 
overall svstem deigned to encourage professional growth and development. 
Fmallv . the section on professional growth includes discussions about developing 
individual professional growth plans, assessing the needs for counselor com- 
petenc) development, forming a district master plan for staff development, and 
dealing with individuals who „ .lot meet minimum professional competenc) 
standards. If vou are just beginning a guidance program. \ou would accomplish 
these tasks in the order described If the program is aireadv operatioi.al. however, 
these tasks are ongoing 



BeK'rc a systematic cftort to ensure the compctencv of school counselors can 
begin. pert\.>nTiance expectations for counselors' positions must be stated, and 
the person charged ^sith the responsibilitv of improving counselors' pcrfonr.ance 
must h aware of the resources available to assist with staff development. 

Base Counselors* Roles on Position Guides 

As wc slated earlier (chapter 5). counselors' roles should be defined by position 
guides Position guides state the expectations of staff members in implementing 
the program The example we used from Northside Independent School District 
delineates the following expectations. School counselors should teath the guid- 
ance curriculum. i^uuU students m their individual planning efforts, counsel 
>tudents With problems or concerns, tonsult with parents and staff, refer students 
or their parents to other specialists, and toordinate the work of others (e.g.. 
lacultv dome tasks previously done b> school counselors, and community vol- 
unteers participating in comprehensive guidance program activities) Thus, coun- 
selors in a system that usc% this position guide are expected to have the competencies 
needed to teach, guide, counsel, consult, refer, and coordinate effectively. Fur- 
ther delineation of these competecies — the related skills, knowledge, attitudes, 
and beliefs — IS not the subject of this book What is important for our purposes 
here, however. i> that you be aware that ensuring eojnselor competency can 
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occur onl> if >ou and >our district have identified the counselor competences 
required to successfully deliver a comprehensive guidance program. 

Consider Avaiiabie Resources 

As >ou prepare to accomplish steps 2. 3. 4, and 5 in ensuring school counselor 
competency, >ou need to consider the resources available. Buildings, districts, 
and communities have the human, financial, and political resources required to 
ensure counselor Lompetencv The question is. How can these resources be used 
effectively? 

Human Resources 

Effective pertormance in a position is a shared responsibility of the position 
holder and the school district. Counselor applicants have a responsibility to define 
themselves adequately so that prospective employers can evaluate whether they 
are '^right" for the jobs available. Employers have the responsibility for clearly 
and spCLifically defining the positions available Counselors have a professional 
responsibility to be competent in what the district has the right to expect — that 
is. the educational areas defined a^ minimum standards for certification by the 
state and the ethical standards defined by the profession 

Every school and district employs :;d.iiinistrutors who are responsible for the 
*perfomianLe of the guidance department staff '' he titles of such administrators 
vary . ds do levels of authority and responsibility . Administrators may have such 
titles as pnncipaL superintendent, head counselor, guidance and counseling di- 
rector, coordinator, or supervisor. The roles that each fulfills on behalf of en- 
suring school counselor competency need to be specifically defined The number 
of these administrators who may be involved and the degree of their competency 
in guidance and counseling will vary by the size of the school district as well 
as by Its commitment to the comprehensive guidance program concept. Chance 
may also enter the picture in terms of the career paths of the administrators 
involved — for eraniple. a principal who was formerly an effective school coun- 
selor may provide a different quality of administrative direction and supervision 
than one who hus had no counseling experience, and the quality of such direction 
and supervision may vary depending on the principal's experiences as a xhool 
counselor. 

Certain communities and geographical regions have resources that counselors 
may be able to use For example, there are over four hundred counselor training 
institutions in the United States. Many school districts are sufficiently close to 
these inslitutiotis to have access to counselor educators. Other school counselors, 
professional counseling association leaders, mental ^^ealth counselors, counseling 
psychologists, psychiatrists, training consultants business, industry human re- 
sources specialists, and other specialists also may be available. In order to make 
optimum use of these specialists for professional development, however, their 
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expertise needs to be surveyed and cataloged. We suggest that you compile a 
list. of such individuals, identify their areas of expertise, the topics on which 
thc> present workshops, their professional licenses and certificates, and their 
fees. 

Financial Resources 

The financial resources available to the guidance program should make pro- 
vision for the professional development of the counselin^^ ^^^^f. Districts provide 
monies and opportunities for insenice training and attendance at professional 
conferences and conv entions Regional offices and state departments of education 
also provide education and training opportunities for school counselors. Larger 
school systems anu intennediate school dittricls often provide professional jour- 
nal subscriptions, books, and training tapes through professional libraries. 

Political Resources 

In this era of educational reform, there is increased support to enharce profes- 
sional educators' competency and accountability. Many states' ref(>rm efforts 
include renewed emphasis on professional growth in the form of mandatory 
inservicc education, professional renewal requirements for recertification, and 
career ladder, Even if counselors are not mentioned directly in these efforts, 
the movement to iinprove overall staff competency can be used specifically to 
assist counselors Forexample. Texas mandated a **Model for Effective Teaching 
and Supervision," which provided the training of the trainers, the training ma- 
terials, and the hourly requirements for teachers and administrators to be trained 
in the model Counselors and counseling' supervisors were not included in the 
mandate, however, counseling administrators were. It then became the counseling 
administrators' responsibility to see that Lounselors were also provided oppor- 
tunities to leam about effective teaching, counseling, and supervision. 



Step 2: Getting the Right People in the Right Roles 

With the position guides written and the available resources identified, a 
s)stematiL approach to staff development may begin. The first task for ensuring 
competency of school counselors is to have the right people in the right roles. 
Finding the right people requires the guidance program leader to collaborate 
with the colleges and universities in which most of the counselors are trained, 
to ret nut the most highly skilled graduates to apply for available positions, and 
to 'f/a/the most talented skilled applicants to fill those positions. Helping school 
counselors fulfill the right roles requires the guidance program leader to place 
them properly and to orient them to their new assignments. 
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Collaboration 

Most allege and universit) counselor education departments seek to develop 
collaborative relationships .uth the school districts in their areas that are most 
apt to hire their graduates. Such relationships are built b> the professors' seeking 
advice about various aspects of their training program. Many counselor education 
departments have fonned formal advisor) committees consisting of counselors 
and guidance program leaders from their neighboring districts. In addition, coun- 
selor educators seek advice through professional discussions and invuivement in 
local or state professional associations for counselors. Often practitioners are 
invited to make presentations to counselor education classes, whereby both the 
students in preservice training and the professors themselves gam insight into 
the actual work of school counselors. 

Field experiences provide a primary opportunity for meaningful collaboration 
between counselor educators and local school districts Accreditation standards 
developed by the Association for Counselor Educators and Supervisors (1986 
encourage counselor educators to include field experiences for counselorj; in 
training Making these experiences effective is a shared responsibility of the 
college u'^iversity staff and the building district staff. To ensure successful com- 
pletion of coursework that includes fieldwork. professors need to be explicit 
about the experiences that counselors-in-trammg should have. Requiring them 
to counsel individuals and write up case studies, to conduct group counseling 
sessions with students with problems, and to teach developmental guidance 
lessons guarantees that counselors-in-traimng will have these experiences. At 
the same time, school counselors responsible for supervising counselors-in-train- 
ing need to be explicit about the experiences they know to be valuable relative 
to the design of their school guidance program. Figure 8-1 provides an example 
of guidelines forpracticum students used by Northside Independent School Dis- 
trict to help counselors-in-training consider what experiences they would benefit 
from in order to learn to be effective school counselors within that district. 
Guidelines such as these and the related experiences that students have help the 
counselors-in-training to conceptualize the program and to understand the rela- 
tionship between the skills and techniques they are learning and the program in 
which they will use these skills For most counselors-m-traiiung it becomes their 
first opportunity to explore this relationship 

Recruitment 

Interacting with counselors-in-traimng is one way to recruit applicants. The 
purpose of recruitment is to develop a quality pool of applicants. The better the 
applicant pool, the more potential there is for those selected to become outstand- 
ing counselors The basis for recruitment is to have a quality program and to let 
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Figure 8-1 
Guidelines for Practicum Students 
Guidance Department 
Northside Independent School District 

To ensure that you have experience in each of the components that constitute 
the Distnct's Comprehensive Guidance Program, please consider the following 
as possible activities to be included in your practicum experience: 

Guidance Curriculum Componerit 

• Developmental group guiding (guiding-teachmg of guidance content using 
guidance techniques) 

Individual Planning Component 

• Helping groups of students apply 

(1) skills learned through curriculum component 

(2) tests results information 

(3) career information and/or experiences 

• Helping students develop educational plans 

Responsive Services Component 

• Counseling individuals 

• Small group counseling 

• Consultation with teacher and or parents regarding children with problems 

• Referring 

System Support Component 

• Coordinating testing 

• Teacher in-service 

• Special purpose testing 

• Assist with pre-processing PAC referrals 

Please read the 

TACD Position Statement, 1982. "The School Counselor. Personal 
C!iaracteristics, Work Environment, Roles and Competencies" 
NISD's Guidance Program Descnption Matenals 



people know about it Clearl> explaining the guidance program to district faculty 
provides teachers who are certified as counselors or those who are planning to 
seek advanced training an opportunity to consider the merits of being part of the 
school junseling staff. Providing teachers with quality feedback about students 
they refer and consulting effectively with them as they face problems with 
students or students' parents are other recruitment vehicles. If your school or 
district hires experienced counselors, presenting quality programs at professional 
conferences and workshops also is a useful recruitment activity. Finally, the 
more active the school counselors in a district are in local, state, and national 
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professional organizations, the more visible the program will be, it the quality 
of the school counselors' leadership and sense c** responsibilit) is impressive, 
others will want to be part ot the district's comprehensive guidance program. 



After attracting qualitv applicants, the next challenge is selecting the best as 
candidates tor school counseling positions As we have said before, school 
counselor positions must be defined explicitly in order to match the applicants' 
qualifications with the expectations of the positions. The competencies required 
for the counselor positions alread) have been defined at the district level, but 
each building nia> have specit^c demands that must be made explicit as well. 
These demands ma> include needing individuals with certain personality char- 
acteristic^ as well as certain preferences for various guidance program functions. 
The goal is to assemble a balance of characteristics and competencies across a 
building or district staff For example, balanced staffs ma> have conceptualizers 
and logistics specialists, leaders and followers, those who enjoy group work and 
those who enjo> consultation, and so on It ma> also include an ethmc/racial 
balance parallel to that of the student bod> and a balance of men and women 

The process tor statf selection includes interviewing applicants, considering 
the recommendations of people familiar with their work, and reviewing their 
experiences and achievements. Interviews of prospective counselors should be 
conducted not onl> b> the personnel department staff but also b> the supervisor 
or administrator who will oversee the work of the staff member. In the case of 
the schu)l counselor, this means the building principal as well as the district 
guidance program leader Some systems also have ctfectivel) involved the current 
counseling staff in the inter\iew process Although effective interviewing b> a 
large group is difficult to orchestrate, some districts have all the counselors 
participate in a group discussion with applicants. Others have had individual 
counselors conduct different parts of the interview — for example, one counselor 
taking the applicant on a tour of the school, another explaining the guidance 
center, and so on The si/e of the current staff and the number of candidates to 
be interviewed directly influence the interview format to be used. 

The interview should provi'le the opportunit> for the candidates to relate 
themselves to the positions that are open. An atnfiOsphere conducive to self- 
expression should be established Interview questions should lead the applicants 
to report as much about themselves in relationship to the position as possible in 
a reasonable length of time There should be a dueet relationship between the 
questions asked in an interview and the job requirements. Much has been written 
about the value —or lack of value— of the interview as a selection tool, but it 
IS one way of allowing candidates the opportunity to provide self-reports of their 
experiences and abilities to fill the position competently. It also allows the 
employer the opportunilv to gain insight about the candidate's personality 
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In solinting rcLommendations from other professionals who have worked with 
a candidate, the administrator or supervisor should ask specific questions about 
the qualit) of the applicant's experiences in relationship to the role of the school 
counselor in the district, such as How effective a teacher has the applicant been? 
What has been the qualit> ot the applicant's relationships with parents? Persons 
who give recommendations should be encouraged to provide concrete examples 
to support their opinions. 

Finall). a review of the applicants' strengths and weaknesses as noted in their 
past perfomiance evaluations provides insight as to their probable success or 
failure as school counselors We believe that it is imperative for a counselor to 
have been an effective teacher in order to begin to be an effective counselor. 
Counselors should come from the ranks of the best teachers if they are to deliver 
a qualit) developmental guidance program that includes classroom guidance. 
Because :he ability to be part of a team also is essential to delivering a com- 
prehensive guidance program, indicators of individuals' past relationships in this 
regard are important The guidance program and staff are on center stage in a 
sthool. thus potential counselors must have demonstrated that they are first and 
foremost good empIo>ees Evidence oi .>uch traits as these is usually found in 
past performance ratings. 

Proper Placement 

\ well-developed selection process provide j> the information needed about 
candidates selected to fill available school counselor positions. It is imperative 
that staff members be placed in positu that will make maximum use of their 
strengths and in which their weaknesses will be minimized by the strengths of 
others As we indicated above, strengths and weaknesses in terms of competen- 
cies and personal characteristics need to be considered in placing individuals in 
specific assignments The *\'hemistry" of a staff, although difficu^* to define, 
is as important to consider as are the competencies available and those required. 
For example, if a staff already has several highly assertive individuals, the 
addition of a follower would probably do more for staff balance than the addition 
of a person seeking a leadership position. With a clear definition in mind of the 
program that is desired /or > our building, you are better able to makf judgments 
about who will best fit the job availat.e. 

Within a school s>stem it is often possible to redistnbute staff members to 
make optimum use of their talents The same clarity regarding the competencies 
and personality characteristics needed in a particular work setting is required if 
you have the opportunity to transfer individual staff member^ from one work 
setting to another Iran ,fer opportunities can occur naturally in districts where 
growth provides new positu)n>. or when counselors retire or move on. 
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Orientation 

To help new counselors fulfill their roles properI> , onentation to the require- 
ments of the job Itself and the context of the work setting is necessary. By 
orientation we mean providing them with as much information about the com- 
prenensive guidance program as possible. New counselors receive information 
about the counselor role in their training programs, and about the work setting 
in the job application and selection process. Once p'aced, however, they need 
more specific information about their role and the appiopriate use of their com- 
petencies in the program. If the new counselor previously was a teacher, it is 
important to remember that counselors' roles and teachers' roles are different; 
the transition from one to the other is not automatic. New coanselors need to 
know hou the guidance program, perhaps only globally defined to them up to 
now, actually operates in the building to which they are assigned. The specific 
acivities that define the four comprehensive program components will need to 
be conveyed. New counselors also will need to be informed about the structure 
of the building in which they will work, the principal's priorities, and the or- 
ganizational relationships. 

A member of the existing staff should be designated to help newcomers learn 
the facts they need and to ease their evolution into the new role. Helping new 
counselors use their unique competencies is a role for the building guidance 
department head. This may include helping new counselors to broaden fheir 
perspective from a classroom perspec'ne to the school perspective, to act as a 
consultant to other staff members and as an advocate for students, to put the 
concept of the guidance program in operation, and to learn the informal power 
structure of a school. 

Onentation should begin with formal meetings conducted by superv-sors and 
administrators. Other topics are best handled through ongoing dialogue with the 
new counselor and a counselor colleague, who may or may not be the building 
supervisor In some programs a "buddy system" has been used effectively. In 
an> case, there is a lot of information for new counselors to learn, and the more 
systematic their induction into their new positions is, the smoother the transition 
will be. 



Once the right people are in place and are prepared to fulfill the nght roltj, 
helping them perform these roles is the challenge. A regular system to encourage 
performance improvement needs to be established. There are three components 
that compose a counselor performance improvement system, supervision, eval- 
uation, and professional development The goal of a performance improvement 
system is to use procedures that will guide counselors to be accountable for 
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helping students reach spcLified guidance program outcomes, and to carr> out 
their work as defined m the counselor position guides in a competent manner. 

The supervision process provides some of the data needed to evaluate an 
individual's performance. Supervision helps employees clarify what they are 
held accountable for. Both the supervision and the evaluation pr messes provide 
vehicles for identifying an mdividual's needs for competency improvement that 
can be attended to in the professional development compon* nt. 

Although the primary responsibility for an individual's performance improve- 
ment belongs to the individual, others in the system can be of help. Principals, 
head counselors, and guidance program leaders all have expertise in different 
aspects of the counselor's role Conceptualizing supervision, evaluation, and 
professional growth opportunities as parts uf one system to enhance school 
counselors' professional development also provides the opportunity to clarify 
the roles and responsibilities of the various overseers for school counselors' 
performance . 

Supervision provides counselors specific feedback regard. ng their performance 
m guidance program activities, assistance in attaining their established goals for 
program improvement, and information regarding their attention to administrative 
requirements. It is one means for recognizing outstanding performance and con- 
tributions and for identifying performance deficiencies In addition, because it 
has been recognized that professionals seek feedback on the quality of their 
performance, supervision also provides a chicle for doing that. As Glickman 
and Jones (1986. p. 90) stated. "The critical point is that supervision creates an 
.nstruclional dialogue among and with teachers that results in planning and acting 
upon improvements in learning for students." Substitute ' 'counselors" for 
"teachers" and the point is equally true. Thus, the essential goal of supervision 
is to encourage a healthy, professional dialogue between counselors and their 
supervisors and among counselors as a professional group 

To the question posed by Barret and Schmidt (1986): 

Should counselor supervision be calcgon/ed as a threefold process tidminislraiive 
(performed by principals with a fjcus on employee altendancc, pmcludliiy, staff 
relations, outreach loparcntsJ, clinical (performed by properly trained t*nd certified 
counseling supervisors with a focus on direct sf^rvice delivery i. ind developmental 
tperfomicd by program coordinators with a focus on prOfj.Mm development, in 
service training, and other system- wide concerns)? (p. 53) 

we say YES!!! This categorization helps clarify the diffeient aspects of coun- 
selors' roles that are supervised by suggesting, the appropriaiw supervisory ap- 
proach for assisting counselors m those various roles, ai.d by sorting out the 
roles of the various administrators who supervise counselors. 
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Administrative Supervision 

Administrative supervision focuses on counselors' work habits and ethics. 
Other lasks that i.iight come under administrative suj^ vision are those related 
to s>stem support activities— particularly those in which the guidance program 
provides s upport to other educational programs. These may include such activities 
as participating in the planning of the standardized testing program, appropriately 
completing forms for referring students to special education, and completing 
required reports. 

School buildings and distritts use many different forms that support this su- 
pervisory component, such as daily sign-in sheets, calendars, telephone call logs, 
and reports of parent conferences. As Barret and Schmidt (1^86) mentioned, the 
primary administrative supervisor for the school counselor is the building prin- 
cipal Administrative supervision should be ongoing. As with other forms of 
supervision, feedback to the counselor should include positive and negative 
comments and should (Kcur on a regular basis. 

Clinical Supervision 

Clinical supervision focuses on counselors' direct service delivery and on 
counselors' unioue professional skills such as guidance, counseling, consultation, 
and referral Observing counselors use their skills, as well as specific feedback 
regarding what was observed, is the essence of clinical supervision. A five -step 
process model is suggested. 

1. Preobservation conlerence 
2 Observation 

3. Analysis of data 

4. Postobservation conference 
5 Postconference analysis 

Aubre) (in Boyd. 1978. p 306) defined skills as ''behaviors that are opera- 
tional, rcpeatable, and predictable within a delimited range of effects.'' The 
counselors' professional skills (we use the word competencies) can be delineated 
so as to lend themselves to this form of observation . Many counselor education 
programs and school districts have listed the competencies that they expect of 
school counselors they educate and empi Competency lists provide the basis 
for observations To illustrate, the ''descriptors'' used for this purpose by North- 
side Independent School District are provided in Appendix F. 

Supervisors certified as school counselors — such as head counselors, central 
office guidance administrators or supervisors, or counselors assigned supervisory 
responsibility of their peers - should perform clinical superv ision if it is to be 
effective Forms ♦hat assist the supervisor to focus on specific, important be- 
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ha\iors are helptul in mimical supcr\ision They provide a vehicle for commu- 
nication between the observer and the person being observed. Sample forms 
from Northside are provided in Appendix G. 

No matter how minutel) competencies arc described or how refined the ob- 
servation forms are. training is required to provide supervisors with the back- 
ground they need to provide meaningful feedback to practitioners. Feedback 
should be given within 48 hours after an observation occurs so that both parties 
have a fairly accurate recollection of the events. 

It u hard for us to recommend to you an ideal number of contacts that me 
clinical supervisor and counselor should have. If counselors are not unduly 
threatened b> such observations and the related feedback conferences, then the 
more the merrier because professionals do value feedback to help them improve 
their competencies. Clinical supervision is akin to tutorial assistance; it is one- 
io-une, direct, and competencv focused. Counselors can benefit from clinical 
supervision in each of the functions required in their work — instruction, coun- 
seling, consultation, and referral Observation and feedback about counseling 
Lompetencies will not necessanl> provide counselors with ideas about how to 
improve their consultation competencies, for example We do recommend that 
observations occur at least twice a year 

Developmental Supervision 

Developmental supervision, as stated above, focuses on program and staff 
development issues. It entails the three-phased appro«c!i of ( 1 ) collaborative goal 
setting for program and performance improvements, (2) monitoring counselors' 
progress toward those goals, and (3) assessing counselors' level of goal attain- 
ment. 

Developmental supervision provides the veb«cle for challenging counselors to 
repair discrepancies between the current and the desired program For example, 
it more group counseling is desired of the program, counselors can be asked to 
set goals of increasing the number of groups served. It also provides the vehicle 
for targeting specific competency development goals for counselors. If, for ex- 
ample, as a result of clinical supervision or the summative performance evaluation 
counselor competency deficiencies are noted, counselors can set goals to repair 
those deficiencies. Such goals might be to expand their repertoire of response 
techniques in ccunseling sessions. In school systems where the primary super- 
VLsor of the counselors is the principal, one version of developmental supervision 
calls for the use of contracts developed between the counselor and the principal. 
In this system, the principal identifies a goal that the principal wants to reach, 
such as lower absence rates, and the counselor suggests strategies to attend to 
that goal, such as group counseling for students with three or more unexcused 
absences during the first semester. 
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Goal settmg and assessing the le\cl of goal attainment are steps that require 
one-to-one conversations between the supervisor and the counselor Monitoring, 
however, should be done I ^ counselor supervisors on an ongoing basis and can 
be effective with separate gruups of counselors at a time Monitoring provides 
counselors the opportunit\ to LummuniLate about their successes and failures 
and to suggest differer.! strategies to one another Staff meetings provide the 
opportunity to do this 

Examples of forms that suppiirt the goal setting and assessment steps of 
developmental supervision in Northsidc Independent School District are program 
improveinv^nt action plans iscc Figure 7 7m chapter 7) and professional growth 
plans (see Figure 8-2). 

Another approach that has been sullcssIuI in Northside is using annual, monthly, 
or weekly calendars to guide counselors in planning their implementation of the 
comprehensive guidance program Example calendar formats \re provided m 
Figure 7-8 (chapter and in Figure 8-3. 

Developmental supervision is best provided by supervisors assigned the re- 
sponsibilit) tor program dc\e!optr/*nt Head counselors ha\e this responsibility 
at the building level and cent al office guidance program leaders at the districi 
level. 

Changing Role of the Duilding-Level Guidance Department Head 

Strengthening the means b> which we help counselors improve their job 
perfom-.ance, as well as more ulearl) defining expectations for the guidance 
program, calls for the recasting ot the role of the building- le\ el guidance de- 
partment head. Various titles are used to label this position such as head coun- 
selor, guidance depa' iment chair, guidance coordinator, and director of guidance, 
we will use "head counselor" as it seems to be the title most used. Traditionally . 
head counselors have served as a liaison between the guidance staff and the 
administration, and between the guidance department and the instructional de- 
partments. \i\ some instances the> have been expected to do the quasi-admin- 
istrative tasks assip.ned to the guidance department such as building the testing 
schedule or the "i schedule. 

In a school t. , changing its guidance program to the comprehensive one 
we are proposing, and is striving to use all its available resources to enhance 
the effectiveness of the counselors, the head counselor's job description must 
change. First, it is imperative that some member of the staff be designated as 
the head of the building guidance program. Next, a position guide appropnately 
tailored to address the additional responsibilities of that person must be written. 
The head counselor position guide used in Northside Independent School District 
is provided in Figure 6-12 (chapter 6). This guide states the expectations that 
head counselors will provide leadership to the program development efforts on 
their campuses, and that they will supervise the counseling staff, in addition to 
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Figure 8--2 

Counselor Professional Growth Plan Form 



COUNSELOR PROFESSIONAL GROWTH PLAN 



School: . 
Name: - 



Principal/Head Counselor Signati-'-e: . 
Date: 



USE A SEPARATE FORM FOR EACH COMPETENCY AREA 



PLANNING 
(To Be Conpleted by June 1, 1987) 



EVALUATION 
(To Be Completed by June 1. 1988) 



Targeted Competency Area: 
Objective(s): 




Descriptif,n oi 
Tasks/Activities 


Timeframe 


Evidence 
of 

Achievement 


Actual 
Completion Date 


Verification of 
Achievement 


Level of (1-5) 
Accomplishment 
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n 



Overall Assessment of 1 2 3 4 5 

Achievement. (Not Achieved) (Fully Achieved) 
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Counselor's Signature: 

Pnnc!pal/Head Counselor 
Date- 
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Figure 8-3 
Weekly Calendar 
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the more traditional responsibilities oi serving then own case load and repre- 
senting tlie department to others The guide also elanfies that head eounselors* 
authontv to do this is delegated to them b> the principal and the district guidance 
program leader— those designated as their supervisors in the building and in the 
central office 

Finall). the prmeipal and the Lcntral oHke guidance program leader must 
w ork u ith and tor the head Lounselors to help them earn out their responsibilities. 
The licvvest Lhallenge tor head Lounselors is the responsibility of supervising the 
building-level ^.ounseling stalt The regular staff members need to be informed 
as to the authorit) of the head ^.ounselor The liead counscloi^ need to be provided 
the skill development the\ need to Londuct their clinical, developmental, and 
adaupistrative supervisor) roles appropriate!) Counselor educators can help 
iota! buildings and distriets as the) retrain head counselors, the supervisory skills 
that ^.ounselor educators use with students m tleld experiences are essentially 
the same skills that head counselors need in working with their staff, 

lakmg this one step larther, head counselors m turn need to be supervised. 
Administrative supervision )t the head Lounselors is done by the building prin- 
Lipal CiiniLal and developmental supervision should be done by the central 
ottiLC guidance program leader CliniLal supervision could entail observing the 
head Lounselor Londueting a statt meeting and providing feedback in techniques 
tor etteetive meetings Developmental supervision would entail setting goals that 
are speeitiL to head Lounselors' program leadership responsibilities (e g , insti- 
tuting group guidanee activities tor 12th graders in which they Icam their status 
relat^e to high school graduation, and initiating a post-high school plan) and to 
statt supervision responsibilities (eg. implementing a specific team-building 
strateg) ) 

We believe that the eltcLtive use ot these various modes of supervision is a 
pnmarv vehu le tor ensuring school counselor conipetenc) Each mode entails 
targeting spec it il pertornianLC behaviors ot counselors and provides mechanisms 
lor assessment and ieedback ot the aLLomplishment of their desired objectives 
Through these nieLhanisnis both supervisor and Lounselor arc forced to be con- 
Liete about strengths and detiLieiiLics In our experience, when protessional 
Lounseiors have been assisted to see speLititall) what thev can do to improve, 
thev are eaiier [o impiove 



Step 4: Kvaluating Staff Effectively 

C ounselor evaluation is most eltcLtivc when it is conducted as part of the total 
peitormanLe improvement s)stem An approach to coun^wloi ev^'nation is dis- 
cussed e\iensivclv in chapter but we include this b iet discussion of it here 
to allow )ou (o see how ii is related to the other parts ot m overall performance 
improven^enl svsiem 
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As with the other parts of an overall performance improvement system — 
supervision and professional development - evaluation of counselor performance 
rests on the expectations held for the position of school counselor as clarified 
in the position guide Remember that the position guide was v ritten based on 
the desired comprehensive guidance program. There must, then, be iongrueme 
between the program, the position guide, and the protedures used for school 
counselor evaluation. 

The purposes of the three parts of the overall performance improvement s>stem 
are related but each has a separate goal The goal of supervision is to use the 
resources — that is, the supervisors — of the s>stem {< ^sist school counselors 
to reach their professional pi.)tential within the district. The goal of <\iC profes- 
sional development component is to encourage school counselors to continue to 
grow in their professional competenc) , using both school district and personal 
resources. The goal of the evaluation .s>stem is to rate the competency level of 
the school counselors from the .school district's perspective, to judge how com- 
petently they are performing the job to which they are assigned. 

In theor>, supervision and profe.s.sional development are conducted in a non- 
judgmental manner, but in realit> thc> also provide some of the data that support 
the judgments made in evaluation If. for example, counselors are observed by 
their clinical supervisor .is consistcntl) giving misinformation to students or as 
consistently projecting their own values into students* decisions, the clinical 
super\isi)r is responsible tor providing that information to the c valuator The 
relationship can work the other \va\ as well 11 the cvaluator perceives counselors 
not being authi)ritati\c enough with students, the clinical supervisor can explain 
io the evaluator the protessional rationale lor being nonjudgmental 

Supervision and prolcssional gri)Wth also provide strategies for assisting coun- 
selors to repair deficiencies identified through evaluation If the evaluator per- 
ceives that a counselor is not ettcctive with groups oi children, the clinical 
supervisor can i)bservc the counselor in action with groups and provide technical 
assistance In developmental supervision, the counselor and supervisor might 
agree that a pri)tessional development goal tor the counselor would be to improve 
the use ot instructional methodologv Ihrough strategies provided in the profes- 
sional development component, the counselor might attenil workshops on et- 
tcctive t<.aching IcchnKjues Ihus. evaluation is a verv !m[)ortant part ot the 
overall pcrtorniancc miprovenient svstem Tl e schema tor .Northside Independent 
School [district's pertormance inipiovemc'it system is displayed m F igure S 4 
In it ihe centraliiv ot evaluation is clear 

Step 5: Kncoura^ing Professional (inmth 

Although protessional growth is primarily the responsibility ot the individual 
schiujj counselor, there are manv resources ' it a school district can and should 
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Counselor Performance Improvenient System 
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provide The needs and wants of the distritt need to be balanced with the needs 
and wants of the individuals on the staff. From the district's perspective, the 
purpose of providing professional growth opportunities is to provide cost-effec- 
tive inservice education and traini^^ that meets the needs of the largest number 
of counselors m relationship to priont) needs of the district and building guidance 
programs From the school counselors' perspective, the purpose of participating 
in profesi^ional growth opportunities is to improve their professional and personal 
competencies in areas that the> perceive as important. As stated earlier, the goal 
of professional growth is to encourage staff members to continue to grow in 
their professional competency, using both district and personal resources. 

The challenge is to provide mechanisms that help both the district and the 
district counselors target specific competencies — knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes — that need enhancement. We recommend developing a process for en- 
couraging professional growth that begins b> having counselors identify their 
own competencies and compare them with the competencies required to imple- 
ment the desired district comprehensive guidance program From these two data 
sources a master plan for counselor staff development for the district is developed 
that identifies the competencies to be addressed for the various subpopulations 
of school counselors and describes how these will be addressed. 

Individual Professional Growth Plan Development 

As a result of clinical, developmental, and administrative supervision, and as 
a result of evaluation, counselors will have identified specific competencies that 
need to be targeted for improvement. Counselors' professional growth plans are 
developed in the context of their long-range professional and personal goals as 
well as in the context of the comprehensive guidance program. In developing 
their plans, counselors should be explicit about their long-range pians and be 
encouraged to identif) the intermediate and immediate goals that will help them 
reach their larger goals 

Both sets of data — the specitic job performance targets and the professional 
personal goals — pruv ide information to counselors as they develop professional 
growth plans Counselors should be encouraged to develop such plans for a 2~, 
5 . or even 10-vear periods As a district, however, you will have more than 
enuugh data to work with it \ou know the counselors' immediate needs and 
wants for competency acquisition or improvement 

In a furmall) defined performance improvement system, school counselors 
write prutessional growth plans in collaboration with their supervisors and submit 
thciu to the guidance administrator A form used for this purpose was displayed 
in Figure H 2 With a form such as thu. counselors and supervisors (principals 
or head counselors) agree on a * targe'ed competency area.*' such as the imple- 
mentation of effective group counseling They also discuss appropriate objec- 
tive! s) that, if met. would increase counselors' effectiveness, such as the ability 
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to (a) articulate a iheoretkal base tor counselor behaviors, (b) use a variety of 
response techniLjucs. and (3) faLililale students' development of behavioral plans. 
Counselors, then, identify tasks. activities that they plan to perform to meet the 
objectives The plan includes a timeframe and a statement to the supervisor about 
potential evidence of achievement. (The second half of the form relates to the 
evaluation of the counselors' accomplishment of the plan — when the tasks were 
completed, what documentation of accomplishment is available, and at what 
level they were accomplished These are reviewed at the end of the year by the 
counselors and the supervisors as part of the evaluation system described in 
chapter 9.) 

Having received the counselors' plans, counselor supervisors and administra- 
tors know what their staff members want. They are then in a position to encourage 
counselors to seek educational opportunities. 

Assessment of the Needs for Counselor Competency Development 

Knowing what the counselors want is only one part of the needs assessment 
in a plan for staff development It also is necessary to assess counselors' needs 
for performance improvement in terms ot the skills needed to implement the 
comprehensive program d^^sired by the building ui district It is important to 
assess counselors' competencies to find out those they have as well as those they 
need to work on. 

To assess counselor compelennes the same methodology tan be used that was 
used to assess the perceived needs of students, ()nlv the items are changed. The 
Items to be used can be generated from the LompetenLies that have been identified 
as necessary to organi/e and uiiplcnicnt the Luiiiprcheiisivc guidance program. 
The ''descriptors" vou have identified to support the observation-evaluation 
components of the pcrtornianLC improvement svstem provide these specifics. 
Using a Ljueslronnaire, card sort, or other assessment techniLjue, the data are 
gathered and tabulated Manv such assessments ask counselors not only how 
much iliev need to acLjuire the competti..,, but also how important they feel it 
is Figure 8 5 pruv ides an adapted part ot one such form used in the Community 
Collaborative Career Guidance Project conducted bv the National Center for 
Research in Vocational hducation. 

Pro 111 the s\ stem's perspective, the guidance supervisor— the guidance pro- 
gram leader also has a viewpoint as to the importance ot each competency 
that should be considered as the plans tor stall development are made. If, in 
comparing and contrasting the current and the desired programs, discrepancies 
have been idcnlitied that seem to be related to competencies not used in the 
current program but wanted in the desired program, the district guidance program 
leader would know the importance ot staft development in those competencies, 
whereas (he counselors might not yet be aware oi it f-or example if the desired 
program calls tor more group counseling than is currently done, competency 
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improvement in those skills would receive a high priority trom the district's 
perspective. 

Within the counseling staff not onl) will different groups of counselors nam 
to acquire different professional competencies, but different groups of counselors 
will ;im/to acquire different competencies. New counselors have different needs 
than do experienced counselors Some experienced counselors are niore com- 
petent than others and ma> need advanced training, whereas others need remedial 
training. The program improvement process itself will dictate some staff devel- 
opment needs. The priorit) needs for training head counselors will probably be 
different from those for staff counselors If you have a cadre of peer leaders, 
they may have different professional growth needs. 

St'^^ Development Related to the Program Improvement Process 

As they proceed through the program improvement process, school counselors 
learn a variety of new concepts They learn about the comprehensive guidance 
program, about their roles in it. and about some of the processes that it takes to 
implement it The presentation of the information gathered in assessing the design 
of the current guidance program provides insights into the program and its facets, 
as does the recasting of the program that is presented in the expression of the 
district's basic structure Whether \ou have chosen to select current examples 
ot etfcctivc practices or vtTtured into innovative activities that fit the desired 
program, counselors learn about operational details of a comprehensive guidance 
program 

It, as a tirst step in assessing the design ot then building programs counselors 
kept logs ot their activities, they learned about their own piece of the program 
and watched as their data were aggregated with those of others. This helped 
them further internal i/e the program concept and provided them with insights 
into their own work habits Such inlormation. when compared with the expec- 
tations lor their roles as stated in the position guides, provides counselors with 
ideas as to how they can add to their protessional competencies At the same 
time, study of the position guides ot other stall in the guidance department helps 
all statt members understand the "chain of command" as well as the respon- 
sibilities ot the head counselor and those ot the wtrious paraprotessionals, 

Counselors need to learn processes related to planning such as goal setting, 
ranking tor priority, and action planninL Coull^;lors also need to learn about 
program planning and personal plannini: lining involved in the program 
improvement process they learn about program planning Ihey have been in- 
volved in sueh program planning activities as conducting needs assessments, 
assessing the current program, and establishing the desired program structure 
By setting goals and developing action [)lans tor attaining those goals counselors 
learn personal planning Om of the major benelits of establishing a compre- 
hensive guidance program with elcar eut priorities is that the guidance program 
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Competency Area 3 

SELECTING PROGRAM'S CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT THEORY: 

Choosing a career development (and decision- 
making) theory on which the career guidance 
program will be based. 



Competency 



Describe the advantages of using a theory of career 
development and career choice as the basis of your career 
guidance program. 

Explain the key features such as philosophy, assumptions, 
propositions, and hypotheses of several theories of carter 
development and choice. 



abed 
abed 



Importance 



abed 



abed 



Select, using previously defined critena, an underlying 
theory for your career guidance program by choosing from 
or adapting available alternatives to meet the needs of 
clients and your organization. 
State the selected theory in clear terms, defining how its 
components provide the basis for each major area of your 
career guidance program. 

Comn*(Unicate the theory, its importance, and rationale to 
team members and others who work within the program 
setting. 

Apply the theory throughout ali phases of the development 
and Implementation of your program so that ongoing 
decisions are ri ade on a clear and logical basis. 
Evaluate the effecvVeness of the theory, and revise it as 
necessary to provide a sound basis for your program. 



abed 



abed 



abed 



abed 



Note: Fror Tramer's Manual by L.L. Phillips. 1979. Columbus. OH: National Center for Research m V^xational Education 
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bcLonics manageable to the LOunscU)rs Instead of a series of da>s that just 
happen, the Lounselors* work )ear bctonies a planned \car Not L\ery minute 
of ever) da> ^an be planned that will never happen as long as the important 
rcsponsibilit) of responding to students and others in crisis is present. The major 
events of the program ^ari be planned, however, enabling counselors to feel a 
sense ot aLLomplishmcnt Having control of the major parts of the program and 
their jobs empowers counselors and contributes to their professional pride, and 
Lonsequentl) helps revitali/e their commitment to their profession. 

Counselors, cspeciall) those who are not used to thinking of the program as 
having anv resources, need to learn the processes hn effective use of resources 
such as budgeting, caretui selection ol materials, and time management During 
the program improvement proc^ .> counselors need to learn to use assertion and 
pi>litical skills, the) need to see themselves as being empowered 

Once the desired comprehensive pri^gram design has been established tor the 
building and district, and the discrepancies between "what should be" and "what 
IS*' arc clear, generatin^^ as man) ideas as possible for repairing these discrep- 
ancies not onl) provides a plethora of ideas, but also gets the counselors' creative 
juices llowing Brainstorming sets in motion "How can / change**" thought 
processes 

II in the program improvement process special projects are used to enhance 
the program change process, sonic ev)unselors ma) need competene) develop- 
ment relvited to those special eflorts Not onl) will the) need to learn to take 
risks conitorlabl) . but the) also will need to learn the competencies associated 
with the specific projects the) arc participating in It )ou are experimenting with 
curriculuin writing, for example, inservice training in ciirriculam development 
IS important, as is training in the specific content area to be developed. It some 
buildings are tr)ing out large group guidance activities, then competene) in 
working with large groups is required it )ou purchase materials for pv)ssible 
districtwide use. counselors neeJ iraining in the citective use v)f these materials 

Once the anal) sis ol the disparities between the current and the desired pro- 
grams have been completed, and the basic directions tv)r program change have 
been established, the training needs ot counselors in the district can be ant.ei- 
pated Because much has been learned about the teaching- learning pri)ec^s in 
lecent )ears. counselors need updating in that prv)eess it the) are to deliver the 
guidance ariieuluni etteetiveis and maintain their eredibilit) as consultants tv) 
teaehas Ihe) also can benetit trom stall development activities that locus on 
instructional methodolog) such as task anal) sis. lessim design, and etiective 
teaching practice in ad Jil'on. the new program design requires that ci)unseU)rs 
update tlieir competencies in structured and growth group work, in elteetive 
methods ot parent and teacher consultation, in brief lamil) intervention tech- 
niques, in addressing the needs ot at risk s udents (such as dropouts and potential 
dropouts, substance abusers and children ol substance abusers, unmotivated 
learners and those who continuall) tail ti) succeed i^ademieall) . depressed ad- 
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olcsccnis and those who threaten or attempt suicide), and m ineorporating career 
development activities m the program such as decision making, planning, and 
problem solving Another recurrent need - and one that administrators support 
wholehearted 1> -is that of acquiring time management skills Finall> , counselors 
need to fine-tune their public comnuinication skills 

As the guidance program shifts to require better use of counselors' educational 
talents, their sense of prolessionalism should be enhanced To further this feeling, 
workshops or ^tudy sessions on ethical standards and issues could be held 
Counselors should be encouraged to belong to professional associations and to 
become involved m association work When available, attainment of licensure 
or registry should be encouraged, with such accomplishments being publicly 
acknowledged. 

Guidance program leaders, head counselors, or other peer leaders can benefit 
from learning about leadership characteristics and leadership styles A personal 
benefit they gam from parlicipatmg as leaders in the program is increased self- 
knowleuge They also can benefit from learning about situational leadership, 
team building, the use power, the needed balance of both task and relationship 
i>rientation. and the rv»les they play in groups and leader-lollower situations If 
yoii arc the guidance program leader, or if your role as program admin, .trator 
does not require special adiiiimstrativc or supervisory certification, you too will 
benelit because most ot this material is not iik luded in guidance preservice 
education 

Ihe head counselors will beni tit trom spcciali/cd training that helps them to 
implement their newly claritied roles better Where you begin their inservicc 
training depends on the individuals nnolvcd and the roles identified lor them 
We recommend beginning with action planning because that is basic to their 
work with coiiiiselors and to then responsibilities lor leading the building guid- 
ance progiaiii r,Jcsign and implementation Head counselors and peer leaders 
also may have needs lor competencies m motivating stall members, conducting 
obser\aliuns and pio\idin^ constructive criticism, risk taking, delegating, as- 
sertiim. and managing stress In addition, they may need help in dc eloping the 
skills and attitudes needed lor ellccli\ely encouraging others liiey may need 
to iearii the leadership roles associated with mutual goal setting as well as those 
assiH^ialed with ellccti^c monitoring ol pian implementation it unir district 
organi/ational structure in^oUes a team approach with the principals sharing the 
supervisory lespon^ hility lor the counselors, principals need to be inlormcc to 
ensure their under »t... ..ig ol the newly designed comprehensive guidance pro- 
uiaiii Ihus. the district stall development plan ought to incliule principals 

District Master Plan for Staff Development 

Knowing what the stalls* wants and needs are tor competency development 
is a lirsi step Ihe ne\t step iv to develi^p a plan to meet these needs ellicienily 
and etteclivelv I he plan includes identilvim: the strategies and resources avail- 
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able for staff development, developing a timefran^e for the staff development 
activities that the building or district will provide, and considenng how lo evaluate 
the effectiveness of ne strategies used. Fipure 8 6 displays a format that could 
be used for writing the staff development plan. 

Choose Strategies for Staff Development 

A variety cf delivery methods arc available for staff development including 
lectures, reading materials, audiovisual materials, demonstrations, programmed 
learning, discussions, simulations, and direct experience. Each method has costs 
and benefits Making decisions about which methods to use depends on the 
outcome intended for the staff Lectures tvpically help listeners io become aware 
of ideas or practices whereas direct experiences such as internships or shadowing 
help participants internalize the content. 

The lecture mode is traditional for inservice education. The lectures can be 
motivational or instructive Consultants can be brought into the district, or staff 
can be encouraged to attend profe^ional growth conferences held at the local, 
regional, state, and national levels Skilled counselors should be encouraged to 
present at such conferences because organizing and presenting helps them refine 
their practices and ideas 

Reading materials include professional texts and journals. Individuals seeking 
growth in specific areas can use bibliographies. If the ^',oai is for a number of 
people to consider certain topics, readings can be assigned and groups can be 
formed to discuss the content of the readings The discussion can be focused by 
means of a ''discussion agenda" such as that displa>ed in Figure 8-7 and u.,ed 
in Northsidc Professional journal reading is a cost-cftecti\e. readiK accessible, 
and profcssionalK sound staff development vehicle tha! staft development plan- 
ncrs tvpicall) underutili/e Where such reading is encouraged, lollow-up dis- 
cussions to assist the readers to process the ideas thev have read are not otten 
held, bui should be 

Other vehicles for protessional discussions include staff meetings and retreiits 
Case consultations, particularl) those led h> an expert consultant, provide mean- 
ingful learning opportunities as well 1 eedback conferences held as a part oi 
clinical supervision also can provide learning experiences for counselors New 
counselors can learn much bv observing master counselors as thev demonstrate 
their skills in actual work settings 

Identify Resources A\ailahle and Plan Thetr Use 

Earlier in the chapter wc listed some of .he resources that are potentially 
available to help in st/lf development At this point it is important to be specific 
as to the expertise of the people available Then, the expertise available can be 
matched with the priorit> needs of the staff Some consultants are available 
vMthin the schcK)l svstem. others will cost nionev Ihus. the guidance department 
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Figure 8-7 

Group Counseling Project Discussion Agenda 

Hinh School Counselor Staff Meetings 

Group Counseling Project Discusston Agenda 

1 Uses values limits of groups 

2 What counseling is is not 

3. Individual's theoretical models 

4 Professional processes and techniques used in group counseling 

5 Climate' needed for group to succeed 

6 Forming your groups 

7 Group process 

Norms 

Organization 

Structure 

8 Leader's role(s) responsibilities 



budget musi be LunsidcrLJ Orlc the priont) needs ot staff ha\e been identified 
and the means b\ whieh tlv;\ ean puisue protessK>nai growth ha\e been decided. 
It is now possible io priiject how mueh mone\ is required to make optimum use 
of the resources ldeall\ . e\er\ staff member has the opportunitv to grow profes- 
sionaliv in the course of a \ear Thu>, th^ resources a\ailable should bedslributed 
with this pnnLipic in mind At th^ saiiK time means for having individuals share 
idea> and information thj\ have gained is a wdv to spread the wealth. For 
example. oni\ one junselor trom a distriLt ^an attend a state or national 
professional Li)nterLnLe. that counselor Lould give a report at the staff meeting. 
One tinai important Lonsideration in implementing the staff development plan 
IS planning the use of the taLilities and equipment available Be sure to consider 
where the various activities will be held, what the seating capacity is. and whether 
the atmosphere is LonduLive to disLUssions If plans inelude the use ot equipment, 
make sure that the ne^essarv .quipment is present and that it is in working order. 
This mav seem obvious, but all too olten the excitement of the topic causes 
lapse^ in mem(>rv about meetmg logistics 

hstahlish the Timeframe ,(>r Staff Dexelopment 

Caretul consideration should be given to when statt development activities 
will take place Some writers suggest, with giH)d reasi)n. that late .ifternnon or 
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e\cnmg scssK)ns arc lo be a\o'ded it possible Sessions during slHooI hours 
recommended, but are LOstl> because lhe\ use siafl sliidenl-LoniaLi time Sal- 
urda\ and holida\ sessions nia\ work out well. partiLulail) il \ou are in a stale 
where iKensure requirements int^liidc acLumulatini; u)ntinuinL: education hours 
We rcLomnicnd that Malt development aLtiMties be interspersed o\crthe length 
ot the program mipro\i:ment process Such activities often are en|ovable and 
ser\e as a means to increase morale Stall development activities need to be 
planned well in advance so that all involved can participate Also, staff devel- 
opment should not stop once the major program development efforts have ceased 
Professional growth should continue as a means tor maintaining continuous 
individual prolessionul development and program improvement 

Exahuitc Stafi De\tlopnicfU AiUMUcs 

As we staled, each stall development activitv should be evaluated so that its 
elfectiveness can be judged There are a number ot wa\s to evaluate the impact 
of aciuilies. including the use ot questionnaires, achievement-type tests, ob- 
servations, and demonstrations Whatever approach is used, it should be appro- 
priate to the outcomes sought tor the stall development activitv For example, 
observation o\ new behaviors is a more appropriate evaluation device for ex- 
periential staff de\el« pment activities than it might be lor lectures 

In addition, the eftcctiveness ol the overall stalf development program needs 
to be evaluated Reassessment ot the >taffs' competencies through use of the 
onginal needs aNNC^srv- .*i,(runient provides intoniiation as to the stalls* growth 
Continued monitoring ^-t the stalls' expressed needs through their professional 
growth plans also provides evaluative data regarding the ellectiveness of the 
professional growth activities provided 

But, What If . . . 

As in all protessions there arc nomic individuals in the counseling profession 
who have either made the wrong career choice or who do not develop their 
prolessionai promise suflu ' .tlv. in short, there are those who are working as 
school counselors or as school counselor supervisors who are not competent to 
meet the position reqaircments With perlormancc standards outlined as con- 
cretely as we have recommended and with a system in place to help staff improve 
thwif prolessionai competence, it is possible to terminate those whose perfor- 
mance IS detrimental to students' growth and development Due process rules 
are in place in most states to protect individuals trom arbitrary terminations or 
rea»signn)ents, yet most systems have procedures outlined for helping those who 
arc not in the right career to move It is important not only lor the students we 
serve but tor the prolessK)n as a whole to help inc^impetent counselors find other 
jobs 
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Termination involves legal procedures with important roles for administrators, 
personnel departments, and school system lawyers. Reassignment to different 
buildings sometimes helps emplovees regain their professional Lummitment. In 
many instances, clarifving expectations that come from the program improvement 
process causes individuals to sec that thev are m the wrong position. Such self- 
determination is— obviouslv preferable, but it also entails work for the ad- 
ministrators 

In any of the above circumstances, the supervisor's role is to base evaluative 
judgments on the concrete, behavioral Lritena established in the writing of the 
comprehensive guidance prograrr ind \\c position guides If the less-than-com- 
pctent staff members have been infomied about the Lritena, and have been offered 
the statf development opportunities to acquire the Lompctcp* ics thev need, it is 
pn^tessionallv appropriate for them to be encouraged to leave the profession 

Guidance Program Leader's Roles and Responsibilities 

Fnsuring the competency of the school counselors is a primary responsibility 
'>t the guidance program leader The best designed program is meaningless in 
the hands ot insutficientlv competent staff We have said that an effective guid- 
ance program leader plavs a range ot roles to ensure against this The leader 
collaborates with the preservice training institution staff as counselor educators 
develop their programs Recruitment of qualified applicants provides a pool of 
talent available for tilling jobs that be<.< me available .As well as helping select 
the best person tor •'-c job. the program leader has a responsibility to strive to 
match new counselors' talent with the positions that will use their capabilities 
to the maximum advantage ot the students and the program 

Once school counselors are selected, the leader orients them in the compre- 
hensive guidance program design and goals and ensures their orientation to the 
buildings thev will serve The roles of the guidance program leader and the 
campus administrators must be carefully outlined, and an efficient and elective 
performance improvement svstem should be designed. As we have said, the 
resources of supervision, evaluation, and professional development should be 
focused to assist the school counselors to attain their optimum level of profes- 
sional competencv In the few cases of incompetence, the guidance administrator 
must be able to articulate the professional and program standards clearly so that 
such individuals can seek better use of their particular skills Clarity of role 
expectations is cntical to ensure the competency of school counselors. 

\ successful guidance program leader n-ust maintain the vision needed to help 
:he program succeed ai i; , mission, must uphold the basic principles of the 
profession a' large, must keep in touch with the staff and those whom the program 
serves must be able to manage change, must select good people as subordinates 
and trust them to carry out their roles appropriately, and help them when they 
do not The program leader must develop appropriate and adequate performance 
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indicaiofb so that problem:* ma> be dddrei>sed m a timcl> fashion and opportuniiies 
for improvement are allowed to emerge. Finally, with the program and perfor- 
mance standards in place, a district is read) to evaluate its guidance program 
and the school counseling staff This is covered in detail in chapter 9. 
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PART 4— Evaluating 



CHAPTER 9 



EVALUATING YOUR 
COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM 



Now that the planninii and designing phases of the program nnprovement 
process have been completed and the implementation phase is under way, we 
are ready to examine the last phase of the process— evaluation. Because this is 
the last chapter of the book, evaluation is, of course, the last step in the program 
improvement process Right? Wrong' This statement is wrong in the sense that 
the entire program improvement process is evaiuation-based. Evaluation is on- 
going, providing continuous feedback during all steps of the process. Evaluation 
IS not something done only at the end of a program m order to see how it came 
out The purpose ol evaluation is to provide data to make decisions about the 
structure and impact of the program and the professional personnel involved. 

No program is perfect uhcn it is first implemented Nor do students' needs remain 
ihc same over time A self-monitoring evaluation system can provide information 
necessary to (a) prove program effectiveness thereby meeting external demands for 
accountability, and (b) improve program effectiveness thereby maintaining a guid- 
ance program that is dynamically responsive to the changing needs of students and 
society (Bleuer-Collet, 1983, p 1) 

The first part of chapter 9 focutes on program evaluation. The use of program 
standards is described, and attention is directed toward being aiert for unanti- 
cipated side effects of the program. Then chapter 9 presents discussion of student 
outcome evaluation issues and procedures. This includes Uiscussing possible 
evaluation designs, selecting or developing instruments to use, scheduhng data 
collection, and staffing for data collection and processing. Following this chapter 
9 offers suggestions for collecting program and student outcome data. Next, 
ideas about analyzing program and student outcome evaluation data are dis- 
cussed Then chapter 9 presents recommendations about reporting program and 
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student outcome evaluation results a,s well as using these results for staff de- 
velopment and program and administrative decisions Following that, chapter 9 
describes the details of a student compctenc> reporting s>stem. Chapter 9 closes 
svith a detailed di cussion of professional personnel evaluation. The focus is on 
self-evaluation and performance evaluation as well as the assessment of goal 
attainment. Suggestions for cftcxting the evaluation process and an example form 
is provided. 

Program Evaluation 

Program evaluation is exactl> what it sa>s it is It ls an evaluation of ^he 
structure and implementation of the program It involves the collection ot oaia 
used to make judgments about the structure of the program and how that structure 
is being implemented 

An Example of the Use of Standards 

The use ot the concept of standards is one wa\ to accomplish program eval- 
uation For our purposes, standards are defined as measures of guidance program 
components against which judgments can be made about the adequac) of the 
implementation of these program components To illustrate, Northside Indepen- 
dent School District uses the tour guidance program components described in 
chapter 3 a> a basis for its program standards The degree of compliance is 
measured using a 5-point scale where 1 ^ not imp'emented, 2 = weakly im- 
plementeu. 3 ^ average implementation, 4 ^ strongly implemented, and 5 ^ 
lull) implemented The Na .ategor> is used when the standard does not appl> 
The example ot standards presented in Figure 9 1 is tai<.en from the document. 
GiuJufUi Program L\ahuitu>n Stlf SiuJ\. Northvide Independent School District 
(1987a) 

Possible Unanticipated Side Effects 

As program evaluation unfolds, be alert to possible unanticipated side etTects 
Sometimes activities will create effects unforscen when initiall) the> were put 
into operation The program evaluation *v>stem should be sensitive enough to 
pick up these ctfects so that the> can be handled immediatel) or can be explained 
when the> appear in later program or student outcome evaluation results 

Unanticipated outcomes ma> be either positive or negative For instance* 
student outcomes ma> be achieved through the curriculum but at an unusually 
high expense oi students* time The same ma> be true for the time of some 
teachers. On the other hand, some ^> the most valued outcomes of a program 
ma> not have been stated in the original design of the program Attendance iiia> 
have improved or the dropout rate may have declined. 

O 
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Figure 9-1 
Example of Program Standards 



Guidance Curriculum 



1 All students are assisted In a systematic way to 
develop knowledge, understanding, and skills 
identified as necessary to enhance their 
personal, social, career, and educational 
development. 

2. Developmentally appropriate student outcomes 
are specified for each grade level. 

3. Outcome selection is based on an assessment 
of student needs for guidance instruction. 

4. The guidance curnculum is taught to class- 
sized groups of students. 

5. Teachers are augmenting guidance instruction 
by infusing guidance curricula into their regular 
curriculum. 

6. Guidance lessoi^s are taught, upon teacher 
request. In conjunction with the teachers' goals 
for a particular unit/subject. 

7. The facilities and equipment used to conduct 
guidance curriculum activities are adequate. 

8. Sufficient materials are available to support the 
guidance curnculum. 

Student learnings from particular le:,sons/units 
are assessed systematiCu.iy. 
10. Effectiveness of the guidance curriculum 
provided for each grade level is evaluated 
annually. 



1 All students are provided information and are 
assisted in applying the skills necessary to 
make plans and to take the next appropnate 
steps toward their established goals. 

2 The priority for the component, as indicated by 
the time spent by the counselor(s) and the 
activities provided, is to assist students to 
complete successfully their elementary/middle/ 
high school education. 

3. Individual planning activities are preceded by 
pertinent guidance instruction. 

4. There is a systematic approacrj to helping 



na 1 2 3 4 5 

na 1 2 3 4 5 

na 1 2 3 4 5 

na 1 2 3 4 5 

na 1 2 3 4 5 

na 1 2 3 4 5 

na 1 2 3 4 5 

na 1 2 3 4 5 

na 1 2 3 4 5 

na 1 2 3 4 5 

na 1 2 3 4 5 

na 1 2 3 4 5 

na 1 2 3 4 5 
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Figure 9-1, continued 



students use their educational opportunities in 
school well through an effective onentation 

program. na 1 2 3 4 S 

5 There 's a systematic approach to helping 
students plan/prepare for personally satisfying 
and socially useful lives by helping them make 

appropriate educational plans. na 1 2 3 4 5 

6 There is a systematic approach to helping 
students make wi<^e choices during 
preregistration, including helping them be 

aware of their possible choices. na 1 2 3 4 5 

7 There is a systematic approach to helping 
students understand and 'espect themselves 
through effective interpretation of standardized 

and individual test results. na 1 2 3 4 5 

8 There is a systematic approach to helping 
students plan prepare io^ personally satisfying/ 
socially useful lives through career/vocational 

planning. na 1 2 3 4 5 

9. Individual planning activities are implemented 
through effective use of 

a. Large groups na 1 2 3 4 5 

b Medium (class)-sized groups na 1 2 3 4 5 

c. Small groups na 1 2 3 4 5 

d. Individual conferences na 1 2 3 4 5 

10 Accurate and attractive printed information is 
distributed to support the individual planning 

efforts of students and their parents. na 1 2 3 4 5 

1 1 The facilities and equipment available for 
conducting individual planning activities are 

adequate. na 1 2 3 4 5 

12. The materials available to support 

implementation of the individual planning 

activities are effective. na 1 2 3 4 5 

13 Student learnings resulting from individual 

planning activities are assessed regularly. na l 2 3 4 5 

14 The effectiveness of the individual planning 
system activities for each grade level is 

evaluated annually. na 1 2 3 4 5 

Responsive Services 

1 . Students in need are assisted in solving 
immediate problems that interfere with their 
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healthy personal, social career, and/or 
educational development. 

2. A balance of service is maintained for students 
with preventive and remedial level needs. 

3. There is a systematic provision of responsive 
services as follows: 

a. Group counseling 

b. Individual counseling 

c. Staff consultation 

d. Parent consultation 

e. Referral to other specialists 

4. Services are provided on the basis of assessed 
student needs. 

5. The guidance department maintains an 
adequate list of referral resources. 

6. Counselors are readily accessible to students 
with problems. 

7. The facilities and equipment available for 
conducting responsive services are adequate. 

8. The materials available to support 
implementation of the res, onsive service 
activities are effective. 

9. Student growth resulting from responsive 
services activities is assessed regularly. 

10. The effectiveness of the responsive services 
activities is evaluated annually. 
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System Support 

1 Administrative procedures encourage 
appropriate use of the counselor(s)' special 

skills. na 1 2 3 4 5 

2. Counselor involvement m nonguidance and 

counseling activities is streamlined, na 1 2 3^5 

3. On-campus communiCdlion mechanisms are 
established which facilitate collaboration 
between the guidance department and 

administration. na 1 2 3 4 5 

4. On-campus communication mechanisms are 
established which facilitate collaboration 
between the guidance department and the 

instructional departments. na 1 2 3 4 5 

5. Counselor(s) is/are encouraged to utilize 

professional growth opportunities. na 1 2 3 4 5 

6. Guidance department paraprofessional staff 

provide needed support to counseling staff. na 1 2 3 4 5 
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Figure 9-1, continued 



7. Time is provided fc.r guidance program/activity 

planning and evaluation. na 1 2 3 4 

8. A reasonable oudget is appropnated to the 
guidance department by the campus 

administration. na 1 2 3 4 

9. Facilities and equipment are available and 
adequate for effective Implementaticr. of ihe 

program. na 1 2 3 4 

10. Counselor(s) is/are provided sufficient access 
to students so that time is available to 
Implement effective guidance and counseling 

activities. na 1 2 3 4 

1 1 . Opportunities are provided and taken for 
counselor(s) to explain the guidance and 

counseling program to the staff. na 1 2 3 4 

12. Opportunities are provided and taken for 
counselor(s) to explain the guidance and 

counseling program to the community. na 1 2 3 4 




Student Outcome Evaluation 

Student outcomes, or competencies, as we have chosen to call them, is one 
of ihc products of a comprehensive guidance program. Student outcome evai 
uation "is the measurement of these outcomes both at strategic points during 
the implementation of the program and at completion of the program'" (Upton, 
Lowrey, Mitchell, Varenhorst, & Benvenuit 1978, p 57). Just as program 
evaluation begins at the start of the program improvement process, so too does 
student outcome evaluation Also, just as vou developed a plan for program 
evaluation, so too do )ou develop a plan lor conducting student outcome eval- 
uation 

As >ou are beginning the process of laying out a student outcome e%aluiition 
plan, you should make a number of decisions You have to decide how you will 
design the "valuation You also will need to consider instrumentation, when you 
will collect data, who will collect data, and how these data will be analyzed. 

Evaluation Design 

E\aluu:ion Based Upon Predetermined Criterion Standard Comparisons 

The process of specifying posttest performance expectations for students is 
one way to evaluate competency -based programs. This means that you need to 
establish minimally acceptable performance standards for a competency b^, in- 
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diLUting the percentage ot students in the target population who must attain a 
partiLular outcome in order tor the program to be considered suece^ssful For 
example, if it is expected that 95^{ of the students at a spctifi': grade level will 
K" able to select a course of stud) consistent with their measured interest and 
abilit) . the minimum acceptable performance level has been established at 95%. 

The specification of the minimall) acceptable level should ojcur at the same 
time that the compctencv is stated initiall) There are no hard-and fast rules for 
deriving performance standards Rather, the> are usuall) derived from profes- 
sional judgment based on the experience of staff members Perfonnance will 
varv across competencies rathci than be unitorm Factors to consider in setting 
the minimal pcrlonnance level of an outcome include the judg;d importance of 
the conipcLncV. the place of the comjKtenr m the developmental sequenee. 
and the probability of attaining the competency 

The next step m the evaluation of competency attainment cons.sts of che« king 
students' pi)sttest pertormancc to detennine whether the stated acceptable per- 
centage ot students did. in taci. attain each competency. Summary data for 
making this deteniunation consist ot a tally of the number of students attaining 
the criterion level and the computation ot the percentage of the target group 
achieving the competency When the sample is small, you can complete this 
process manually with a check m.irk in a "yes" or "no" column for each student 
to indicate attainment or nonattamnicnt of the comj>etency With larger samples, 
or where more detailed mfoniiation is desr .d. you may wish to use a distribution 
with means and standard deviations, percentiles can be jsed as summary data 

hxaluation Bused I pon Pretest ot Posttest Compart sons 

\.iothcr method Irequcntly used with a program is [)retest posttest comparison 
Bctore-and at ter student data arc collected prior o exposure to a guidance activity 
and upon completion ot the activity, these are then compared The observed 
ditterenccs in the two measures arc then interpreted in terms ot (a) the statistical 
signiticance ol the change (h) the percentage of students attaining a predeter- 
mined change standard, or \l) the comparison of change among program and 
cc)ntR)l gR)ups 

hxaluatum Based I jhya Partuipan: Versus Soti^niftuipant iControlj 
Comparisons 

The criterion relerences and nretest posttest comparisons just discussed pro- 
vide information that is particularly relevant for program development The 
crucial questnm, regarding the cause ot the observed performance or change. 
b'>wever. cannot be answered by these types ol comparisons The cause-effect 
questions aic critical in progran; ^ontinuati'^n .»r elimnation dccisums and ne- 
cessitate comparisons of the performance or gains ' participating subjects with 
those of nonparticipating subjects These types of comparisons not only provide 
you with evidence ot competency attainment of participating students but also 
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support LUiKluMons th.it guuiuKC .iLlivmcs the priniar\ Lausalivc laLlors 
in the observed outLunies ^^^here sigtuliLani group dilTcrcnLes were obser\cd). 

Lxuluatum Ihisal I jnm Responsiw Observations 

Siudeni outLonic evaluation provides iniomiaiu.ii to dcicrniinc whether spec- 
ihcd student LonipctcnLies have been attained Evaluation data that provide 
intormation about what was not preduied or a hat was unanticipated are also 
important is vou w.ll recall Data on unexpected side effects document unin- 
tended efti tts ol process operatio^^ . and dvnamus This tvpe of evaluation not 
on!) koks at unantiLipatcJ results but also tonuses on student and staff responses 
to their expericiKes in the program Attitude survev s, struLtured reaction sheets, 
and Lasc-s(ud\ tCLhniques can be used to collect this tvpe of data. 

' nolhcr reason lor using a responsive tvpe ot evaluation is to provide for^ase 
studies that portrav elk\ts and .mpaLt m a natural and direct manner. Case 
studies Lan provide a IclI lor what has happened that cannot be transmitted by 
Lxaniining hard outcome data Rejxjrts of unusual impact on individual students 
as reported in ^asc illustrations also ^an be used elieLiivelv in Loniniumcating 
nioic generalized group lindmgs to the public Take Lare, nowever »hat this 
tvpe ol evaluation is not interpreted as the LollcLting ol testimonies 

Selecting or Developing Instruments 

\V e rcLoniniend the lolluwini: guideline^ in sdecfng or developing instruments 
tor the LolleLiiori ol student outLome evaluation data 

I I he cxpcLted outLonie tor each student LompelenLV should be measured 

as directlv as possible 
1 liie instruments Un LollcLting evaluation dalii should be apj/.vjpriaie lor 

the intended respondent in terms ol content, understandabilitv . oppi)rtunit> 

to respond, and mechaniLal simpliLitv 
^ DiiCLtions lor the administration, SLonng, and reporting lurall instruments 

should be clear, loikisc, and complete in order to ensure untlormitv and 

accuruLV in data collection 

4 [he time req ured lor administering, scoring, and reporting evaluation 
instruments should be kept at a minimum in order to obtain reliable in- 
tormation 

5 hvaluation instruments sh,>uld meet the tesis ol validity lor the competen- 
Lies that are measured, reliabilitv m producing consistent results, \ lea- 
sibihtv lor the openMonal situation 

Scheduling Data Collection 

Trie data collection schedule lor student outcome evaluaUori shuuNi be set up 
prior to the initial date ol the evaluation period and should specif) (a) the ob- 
jCLtive lor which data are to be collected, ibi the ins*runientis) to be used, 'c) the 
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group(s) or individuals from whom data vsill be collected, (d) the time v^hen 
data Nvill collected (prevest. posttest. end of \ear. and so forth) in relation to 
the process schedule, and ie) the person(s) to be responsible for data collection. 
The evaluation design, including the t>pes cf coaipansons to be made, will 
dictate most of the decisions relevant to the data collection schedule. 

Evaluation data collected for groi. s to make pretest-posttest comparisons or 
expenmental control-group compansons need to cc nform closel) tc time sched- 
ule related to th^ process penod. Pretest, or baseline data need to be collected 
pnor to the inuiation of the activities, and posttest data need to be collected at 
a specified time after the completion of the activ itv being ev aluated. Some designs 
also ma> require the collection of data at specified periods dunng the activity 
penod or as follow-up some time after the completion of the activity. All such 
data need to be collewiwJ on a predetermined schedule so that all persons invol'«vd 
in the evaluation c?n make plans and carry out the data collection in accordance 
with the design 

Staffing for Data Collection and Pr:>cessing 

Adequate staffing to handle the evaluation, including data collection and data 
processing, is essential. Organize your work groups to (a) plan and coordinate 
data collection and processing, (b) conduct mservice training of teachers or others 
who will be re'ipvi.oible for the actual data collection, (c) administer the infor- 
mation-« :>llecting instruments, (d) handle the clencal details of prepanng and 
distributing .nstruments. collecting and organizing completed instruments, scor- 
ing and coding data for processing punching data cards* prepanng tables, and 
preparing evaluation reports, and (e) write and interpret evaluation reports. 

The absence of adequate staffing for an evaluation is frequently the underlying 
cause for the breakdown of the whol^ evaluation process. Symptoms of inade- 
quate staffing may appear in the of (ai unmet schedules, (b) resistance 
from teachers, (c) errors in data processing, and (d) incomplete reports that are 
not communicated adequate! o program and administrative personnel. 

The staffing needed for the evaluation cannot be standardized because of the 
differences in the nature and the size of aluation projects from school to school 
Staffing to corJact a full-scale orogram evalua..on for all grades in a large school 
system will obviously rcqu re more leadership and more person-hours than will 
the evaluation of one specific activity in one grade In any case, large or small, 
comprehensive or specific, the succe.is of evaluation depend:, on 'he assignment 
of spec.fic time to ^taff for the planning, implementation, and interpretation of 
the evaluation. 

Coilecting Program and Student Outcome Data 

All data must bt collected m accordance with a data collection schedule and 
with proper administration of evaluation instruments This process requires care- 
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ful planning and full cooperation of all persons responsible for collecting or 
prov"' .g tne needed information The following suggestions ma> be helpful 
implementing efficient and accurate data collection. 

1 The purposes and details of the evaluation plan should be communicated 
to all staff rrembers who will be involved in the evaluation process. The 
threat of evaluation and the added burden of another task can be eased by 
a full explanation and discussion of all details for implementation before 
assignments are given to teachers, counselors, and others. Workshops can 
be used to discuss the data collection schedule and the instruments to be 
used A good technique to acquaint teachers and counselors with the evr^ 
uation instruments to let them complete all the instruments the> will 
administer Emphasis should be given to instructions for the administration 
of all instruments and the necessity for uniform administration for all 
respondents Also, where observers are to be used, it is important that the> 
have had thorough training in making and recording their observations. 

2 All instruments and evaluation instructions should be prepared and assem- 
bled well in advance of the date for implementing the data collection. 
Careful planning of the logistics of collecting and processing evaluation 
data will help avoid delays and ensuie compliance with the data collection 
schedule. 

3 All respondents (students, teachers, parents) should be informed of the 
purposes for collecting information, and confidentiality should be ensured 
where appropnate Steps should be taken to motivate students to the task 
of completing tests or other instruments, as would be done in any other 
school testing situation. The assumption is made that the responses to 
evaluation instruments represent the respondents' best effort and an honest 
response Any steps, within defined limits, that can be taken to ensure the 
validity of this assumption will increase the reliability and validity of the 
data collected. 

4 The data collei^ted should \k identified properly with respect to target 
groups, date, and person responsible for their collection. This simple pre- 
caution will h 'p prevent lost and mislabeled data and .ill enable follow- 
up in case questions arise regarding the data. 

5 Evaluation tests and other instruments should be scored and coded for 
processing as soon as possible after the data are collected. The prea. anged 
coding plan should be followed and then rechecked to ensure accuracy. 
Many instruments can be scored and caids punched by machine where the 
appropnate answer sheets have been used and the equipment is available. 
Planning for the use of machine-scored answer sheets and the related 
machine-punching of data will result in greater speed and accuracy m 
;^roce>sing evaluation data for analysis (School s^btem.s that do not have 
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their oun test-scoring equipment and personnel with expertise n data 
processing should seek assistance from colleges anu universitiei or com- 
mercial agencies that serve their region.) 

Analyzing Program 3rd Student Outcome Evaluation Data 

The evaluation design is the uluepnnt for the analvsis of evaluation data. The 
anal>ses should follou the design in a!l details, houever, additional anal>ses 
mav be made \vhere the data *v arrant and where observations of >our staff suggest 
the need for anal>ses not included in the onginal design For example, the original 
design mav have specified the anal)si> of gaino in occupational knowledge 
between experimental and control subjects, bu^ staff mav have observed that the 
reading ability of students seems to be related to the cntenon outcome, in chis 
case, additional analvses are desirable to determine the extent to which the 
observed outcomes were actuallv attributable to level of reading abiMt> , and thus 
hov^ reading ability migh* be taken into consideration in program planning This 
IS an example u.' an unanticipated outcome discussed earlier in this chapter. 

The mechanics of completine the analysis of evaluation data are important to 
ensure speed t and accurate feedback from the evaluation. Computer-assisted 
analvses are most desirable where a mass of data is involved Computers, how- 
ever, depend upon the use of a program appropriate »o the analvsis and a svsiem 
of checks for errors or inconsistencies in the raw data input The services of a 
computer programmer whj undeistands the data and the desired output is es- 
•-entiaL .Although these points are n rntioned here in the context of data analyst -, 
they are iniportant to consider dunng the planning for program evaluation 

Some types of evaluation information are not easily adaptable to computer 
analyses and may in fact be more meaningful when analyzed by you and your 
staff For example. subjeLti\>." counselor reports of guidance activities or certain 
types of student behaviors may lose meaning if quantified for computer analysis 
These subjective analvses ...dv be critical in the interpretation of other outcome 
data In addition, small samples of activities or students may not warrant the 
use oi ci»mputer analysis and thus will need to be handled manually In such 
cases precautions should be taken io reduce human error to a minimum by 
establishing checks and rechecks 

Reporting Program and Student Outcome Evaluation Results 

The reports of evaluation results should be addressed to those per- ns who 
have an interest in the basic evaluation questions asked m the evaluat.on plan 
Such persons mdaJe district research personnel, program directors, teachers, 
counselors, the la^ public, and funding agencies The variance m the interests 
and level of reset* cb understanding of these audiences dictates the preparation 
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of separate reportb that are appropnate for each group These di\erse interests 
wan be satisfied b\ preparing laJ a technical report that constitutes a full research 
report of the design, all statistical data, and e\aluative conclusions, and (b) a 
profeisiona! report that focuses on the conclusions regarding the effectiveness 
of program activities and recommendations for program emphases and modifi- 
cations The basiv content of these reports is discussed bneflv in the following 
sections. 

Technical Reports 

A Technical report should be a complete description of the program being 
evaluated, the design of the evaluation, the results, and conclusions and rec- 
ommendations. The following outline can ser e for the content of the technical 
report of a comprehensive guidance program evaluation. 

Program Description 

This pan of the report should descnbe the program being evaluated in sufficient 
detail for the reader to replicate the program as evaluated. The target groups, 
the specific guidance activities, and the personnel and facilities evaluated should 
be descnbed in detail 

Evaluation Design 

The descnption of the evaluation design should include a description of pro- 
cedures used to formuLte the evaluation questions and the program objectives. 
The specific evaluation hvpothe^e^. the comparisons made, the operational def- 
initions or instrumentation, and the fvpes of anal>ses made for each objective 
should be described m detail The case for the design as an adequate approach 
to answenng the evaluation questions should be established in this part of the 
report 

E\aluation Results 

The results of the evaluation should be reported in complete detail in this 
section Each goal, objective, or competencv evaluated should be presented with 
the evidence that u was. or was not. achieved. A summar> of relevant descnptive 
statistics, and of the statistical analvses to test outcome hypotheses, should be 
reported in proper table form When a large member of statistical tables is needed 
to report the results, it mav be desirabie to place some of these tables in an 
appendix to the report 

Conclusions. Discussion, and Recommendations 

Th's section of the technical report presents the evaluative conclusions re- 
garding the achievement of the stated goals, objectives, or competencies The 
discussion of the outcome findings and conclusions can include subjective ex- 
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planations and additional hypotheses suggested b\ the c\aluati\e data. Rec- 
ommendations that are supported b\ th*w e\aluation. and are rele\ant to administrati\e 
and program decisions, mikc 'jpone of the most important pans of the evaluation 
report This j>ection r»hou'd provide answers to the basic evaluation questions 
and discuss the program imphcations of the finaings. The strengths and weak- 
nesses of the program should be identified as indicated bv the results. Recom- 
mendations for program modifications, and the nature of such modifications, 
should be presented along with the justifications based on the observed outcomes. 
Also, this section mav include a discussion of the relationship betv^een cost and 
outcome. Were the results wonh the cosi*^ 

Appendices to the Technical Report 

Matenals that illustrate, descnbe. and support the other ^ecli0ns of the tech- 
nical report mav be included as information for the reader. Forms and unpublished 
instruments should be included as a matter of record and for readers who ma> 
not be acquainted with the details of the metnods used. .^Iso. detailed descriptions 
of acnvities mav be included m an appendix if presentation in the bod> of the 
report would distract from clanlv and readab iit>. 

Professional Reports 

Reports of the evaluation for the professional and administrative stafof the 
school should be short and '.oncise Those interested in the details that support 
this report should be referred to the technical report. The professional report 
should include a brief summary of the findings, conclusions, and recommen- 
dations. Often most of this report wan be taken directly from the conclusions, 
discussion, and recommendaMons section of the technical report. Statistical tables 
should be used only if absolutelv necessary to document the res ilts summarized. 
H %ever. summary charts that svmbolically or graphically show the results may 
b*, helpful Technical language and reference to specific instruments should be 
avoided whenever possible. For example, it would be better to say "the students 
had increased career awareness" than to bay the posttest scores on the vocational 
kno\\ ledge inventory were significan:l> higher than the pretest scores." This 
report should communicate m straightforward language what happened to stu- 
dents who participated 'n specific guidance activities Sometimes uncluttered 
graphs or charts can be used effectively 

Using Program and Student Outcome Evaluation Reports 

Evaluation reports can be used for a vanety of purposes. These include 
la) conducting staff development, (bj making program decisions, and (c) making 
administrative decisions Each of these uses is discussed in the follo\Mng sections. 
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Staff Development 

h^alualUMi mU^rniatum tan be unlJ Un a \arict\ ol inser\itc statt developnienl 
adiMliCN ranumiZ Uom work^^hops U) research projects and scll-assessnieni. Tlic 
^\ aluaiion reports sht)uld help tt>unscU)rs. tL-achcrs. and other guidanec personnel 
better understand student needs, th*. relative elteetiveness o\ guidance aLtiMties. 
and pri>inismi: new appn)a*.hcs \o lulhllmi; th*. fun^^tions m *he eduLdtional 
setiini: The lt)llo\Mng sUi^gLstu^ns nia\ be h^Iplu. in planninL statf development 
aetiMties using evaluation intorniatum 

1 Orient new stall menibers to the t>ri!ani/ation and tuni^tioniniz of the guid- 
anee prognm 

2 Provide leedbaLk sessituis lo deveUip a luller statt understanding of the 
niaii)r strengths and weaknesses o\ the guidan».e program hvaluation vvith- 
tml feedback to thifse involved v.a»inot bz justihcd Remtorn. jent ot suc- 
cesses can be nn>t!vating lor the siaif. whereas the work in doing ar 
evaluation without feedbaek ean be deiiiorali/ing 

3 Conduct stall wtjrkshtjps lo evaniine the nature and ini[ nations ol student 
needs tor the guidance pnigrani This tvpe ot activitv can be helpful par- 
li».ularlv in devcU'ping stall understanding ot the interrelatedness of student 
needs and the ct>rrespttnding contribjtu»ns t)t the various guidance activities 
in respi)nding tt) tht)sc needs Teachers, ctjunselors. and other sch(X)l staff 
ina\ be st» mvtJlved in their special interests that thev have lost sigh: of 
the necessitv u^ correlate their activities with thi ^ o\ the rest of the staff 
This Is panic ularlv true where stime stalf Ukv^ on crisis needs and others 
on developmental need^- 

4 Organi/e stall -^.entered pri>graiii development A^)r^^hops hvaluation re- 
|^)rts t^an pri»v ide the input ti) stimulate stall etUiits in self-examination 
and pri»gram involvement The e\aminatuni ot the "elevance t)t the obiec- 
iives and i)l prt>cess materials and activities can lead *o stalf interest in 
creating and initiiling proiirani materials and activities supported bv the 
ev aluaiion e^ idenee 

Program Decisions 

hvalualum inlormation provides the basis U>r making program decisions These 
decisions varv Inuii broad general issues, such as what actuines should be 
provided, to specilic pri»blems. such as what techniques are nuist efteetive m 
lav-ilitating career decismn making anutng muu>ritv gn^up lOth-grade students 
The value ol evaluation results ti> the program decision makmg is related to the 
evaluation questions asked Here are some to ctmsider What are the prioritv 
student needs that can be served bv l\ ^ guidance program* Which guidance 
outcome should receive the highest pru^ntv in progrim planning' What is the 
relative elleetiveness ol ditlerent .utivities or techniques in achieving specific 
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stUikm iHiltomcs* Wlul is the response o\ the guKlanee siatT and llu students 
to different guidance procedures and teLhntqucs^ What are the possible side 
ciToLts and the pr^Kcdures and techniques Jut are not dircctl) related to student 
outcomes* What crucial protcssumal program questions have not been answered 
b\ the esaluatton inturniation. and ^\herc- is there need for further insestigation? 

Administrathe Decisions 

Evaluation rcpi)rts are of \aluc- to those responsible for decisions regarding 
i)rgan!/altonaI patterns, personnel assignments, and resource management. Must 
evaluations di» not pro^ tdc direct ans^sers to tvpical administrative questions but 
rather provide information from which inferences ^an be draun tv)r administrative 
decision making Evaluation inlonnation nia\ provide input relevdp' such 
administratis c questions as W hat \\\k ot relaiioii'^hip among guidance ^rsonnel 
produces harmonious and efficu nt operations and the expected outcomes? Where 
are the personnel strengths and weaknesses in the guidance department? What 
are the characU.istics ol the most eitective statt members^ What was the cost 
ot the oulci)mes observed ' V\ as the outcome o\ sut fu lent sigmtlcancc to justif) 
the cost' Where var shdtN in perstmnel or other resources f.xluce outconi 
m*. v. eltectivelv * Where should pnuntics be placed m the allocation of resources 
for the guidance prograiii * 

it In impi^rtani th it vour statt be nuolved in the interpretation ot the evaluation 
results lor adniinistraiue purposes \ our pro.essKm.!' explanations of evaluation 
reNuUs will improve the validitv ot an> interences that are drawn Your expla- 
nations will contribute to the accurate interpretation ot evaluation results 

A Student Competenc} Reporting S\stem 

So tar vse have discussed program evaluation and student uutciime evaluation 
issues and procedures as well as pr(>cedures tor collecting, analv/mg. and using 
data gathered trom these two tvpes of evaluation Although these two tvpes of 
evaluation and the prvH-es^c ^ involved plav a .vital role in the overall evaluation 
i»t c on preher^ SIS c guidance programs, we leel an important dimension of eval- 
uatum IS missing How can students involsed in the guidance program participate 
in esaluatum * Ilosv can thev }oin with others to monitor their development that 
results troiii their participation in the guidance program^ To respi)ni* to these 
questions vse reeoniniend establishing a student compe-tenev reporting s> >tein 

In one wav this is not a new idea Years ago manv reoort cards had an item 
on It called "conduct * Sometimes the grade tor conduct was related ti) academic 
subjects, but otien it represented a sub|t( tue rating of how students behaved in 
schtH)l \sedu alional philosophies changed, 'conduct* changed to^ .became 
"industrv * an*, attitude Ihe rat ng shitted to a ludgment ot student work 
habtt^ and huvv Mudcnts related to others Then it became "work habits'* and 
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"social growth/* Subcategories rated for work habits included ''works inde- 
pendently/' "follows directions/* "listens c^^refully/' "utilizes time appro- 
priately/' and "completes daily work Subcategones rated for social growth 
included "gets along well with others/* "accepts correction/' "practices cour- 
tesy/' "accepts responsibility/' "exhibits appropriate school behavior/* and 
"practices self-control/* 

Though the use of subcategories was an improvement in communicatin^; what 
was involved in work habits and social growth, it did not keep pace with what 
was happening in other curriculum areas. Today continuous progress reporting 
of students* growth regardless of grade placement is common practice. Rei'ding 
levels and mathematics levels are relaied from year to year in developmental 
sequence Health and physical education reporting systems now describe year- 
b> -year growth in students* ability to perform specified physical activities. Where 
there was once a single-sheet report card for all instructional areas, there is a 
trend now toward having each instructional area have its own report card to be 
mcluded in a report card packet The newer reporting systems reflect increasing 
movement toward inuiwdual, developmental instructio.ial programs. 

We recommend that you consider deve*oping a student competency reporting 
system for your guidance program that complements systems now being used 
in some areas of the instruction program This system would not take the place 
of process or product evaluation we discussee Previously. Thev are an important 
p^rt of your evaluation plan In fact, the student competency reporting system 
IS a type of student outcome evaluation. But it yields much more than do tra- 
ditional approaches to student outcome evaluaMon because it becomes a common 
joining point for students, parents, and staft to take responsibility for the out- 
comes of the guidance prugrani. 

The Basis for the System 

The . iS for the student competency reporting system is the student com- 
petencies you have chosen to assist students to acquire as they are involved in 
jOur K-12 guidance program You will recall that m the guidance curriculum 
presented in chapter 3. there were 15 goals grouped in thr^ domains For each 
goal there were 13 competencies, one for each grade level K-12. 

To illustrate the basis for a reporting system nr.ore specifically, we selected 
Goal A from the Self-knowledge and Interpersonal Skills Domain Goal A 
contains 13 competencies, one for each grade level For this example we 
wr*l use the competency for giade 3 and the competency for grade 12. (See 
Appendix C.) 

Goal A Students will develop and incorporate an understanding of the unique 
personal characiensiics and abilities of themselves and others 

Grade 3 competency Students will describe themselves accurately to someone who 
does not know them 
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Grade ^^mpetency. Students will appreciate their uniqueness and encourage that 
uniqueness. • 

The next step is to select performance indicators thai will show whether or 
not students have acquired these competencies. Also needed are performance 
levels. Example performance indicators and s' ggested performance levels for 
the grade 3 and grade 12 comnctencies are presented in Figure 9-2. 



Figure 9-2 
Example Performance Indicators 

Grade 3 

Performance indicators Suggested performance level 



St'jdents are aole to 

1. descnbe the physical and 
personality charade nstics that they 
would liko others to know about 
them. 

2. recognize any discrepancies in 
their descriptions and correct them 

3. descnbe tiemselves correctly to 
someone they are meeting for the 
first time. 



Students are able to 

1. descnbe six (three physical and 
three personality) characteristics of 
themselves. 

2. correct any incorrect descriptions 
that they gave for #1. 

3. descnbe themselves to one person 
they do not know well. 



Grade 12 



Performance indicators 



Students are able to 
1. describe their uniqueness and why 
they appreciate that uniqueness. 



2. descnbe methods they presently 
use to encourage their uniqueness. 



3. predict methods they might use in 
the future to encourage their 
uniqueness. 



Suggested performance levels 

Students are able to 

1 . a) describe two ways they are 

unique. 

b) describe their appreciation of 
that uniqueness in respect to 
benefits for self and others, and 
the effects upon the feelings of 
self and others. 

2. descnbe three methods presently 
used to encourage unlquen-^ss (for 
e xample, time and effort in 
earning, practicing, evaluation 
responses, and so on). 

3. predict two methods they might 
use in the future (for example, time 
and effort in further practice, further 
learning, further evaluation or 
responses, and so on). 
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Possible Formats for a Reporting System 

There a \aiictv ot lormats \ou could use to organi/e competenciev ^or 
reporting purposes We suggest two The first one is a report card format similar 
to report cards now being used m some instructional area? . The other is a folder 
tormat sunilar to that being used in advisor-advisee systems, particularly in 
schools where individual planning is featured. 

Report Card Forruii 

The ror :ard format suggested is similar to report card formats used in a 
numbei m >tructional areas, such as reading and physical education. Specific 
con^'' .n es are listed on a report fomi with some indication as to whether or 
nv tude ts have attained these competencies or if they still are working on 
them Ir nis format the rat ngs are done b> teachers or counselors in consultation 
with stuu^ % The report is then shared with parents, as are reports from other 
instruction, areas Performance mdicators and performance levels are used in 
the rating , rocess An examp e of a report card for the 15 competencies for 
grade 3 is presented in Figure 9-3 

Foldi r Fornuil 

Another format \ou ma\ w ish to consider is a folder The folder would beloi / 
to students it would be a vehicle for their keeping i record of such things as 
th.Mr academic progress, extracurricular activities, important conferences^ and 
future education and w ork plans To help students keep track of the competencies 
thev arc acquiring, usmg a folder format requires developing competency lists 
that can be made a pM of the folder We suggest that individual sheets of heavy 
stock paper be used to list the 15 competencies for each grade level included in 
the folder The tormat is illustrated m Figure 9-4. 

Compinencv rating using this format could be done joinily b> a student and 
a counselor or an advisor in an advisor-advisee system. The rating would be 
done b> their inuialing a competency la the foiTH when they felt it had been 
acquired The performance muicators and performance levels for each compe- 
tenc) would be used as a basis for making a judgment 

Booklet Format 

Another tormat that could be used in a student t .petency reporting system 
1^ that of a booklet An example of this format is the Career Passport that was 
de. eloped hy the Nation.*! Institute for Work and Learning and published by the 
National Center tor Research in Vocational Education. There is a leader's guide 
fCharner & Bhaerman. 1986) and a student workbook— the Career Passport 
(National Insutute for Work and Learning. 1987). The Career Passport contains 
sections tor students to present data about themselves, their education and train- 
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Figure 9-3 
Guidance Program 
Third-Grade Competencies 



Your child can 


1 


Qua 
2 


1ers 
3 


4 


describe himself or herself accurately. 










describe personal mental health care. 










describe adult responsibilities. 










recognize that actions affect others' feelings 










talk and listen to close friends and those who a^e 
not close friends. 










realize study skills are necessary for learning 
school subjects. 










define "consumer", describe how he or she is a 
consumer. 










recognize that people have varying roles; describe 
personal roles.. 










recognize why work activities are chosen and that 
choices may change. 










define what "future*' means. 










realize that people obtain rewards for their work. 










recognize those accomplishments he or she is 
proud of. 










describe personal thought processes before making 
a decision 










recognize the need to assess possible 
consequences before making a decision. 










realize that environi it influences interests and 
capabilities. 











The Rating Key 
J Student has accomplished this competency 
W Student Is still working on this competency 
□ This competency does not apply at this time 

(Blank) 
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Figure 9-4 
Guidance Program 
Twelfth-Grade Competencies 

Student's Counselor's 
Initials Initials I can 

appreciate and encourage my 

uniqueness. 

analyze my personal skills that have 

contributed to satisfactory physical 
and mental health. 

assess how taking responsibility 

enhances my life. 

understand the value of maintaining 

effective relationships in toda/s 
interdependent society. 

evaluate my current communication 

skills; continually improve those 
skills. 

evaluate ways I presently leam; 

predict how leaming may change. 
analyze how I as a citizen and 

consumer help support the 

economic system. 
assess the interactive effects of life 

roles, settings, and events and how 

they lead to a personal life style. 
analyze the effects stereotypes have 

on career identity. 
analyze how concerns change as 

situations and roles change. 
speculate what my rights and 

obligations might be as a producer 

in the future. 

summarize the importance of 

understanding attitudes and values 
and how they affect my life. 

i.nplement the decision-making 

process when n aking a decision. 

provide examples and evaluate my 

present ability to generate 
altematives, gather infomnation. and 
assess consequences In the 
decisions I make. 

assess my ability to achieve past 

goals; integrate this knowledge foi 
my future. 
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ing, work experiences, volunteer and community experiences, famil; related 
activities, hobbies, interests, achievenrnts and skills, strengths, and abilities 
A section on competencies ould be added or incorporated into one of the sections 
already in the pa^^sport. 

Suggested' Uses of a Student Competency Reporting System 

Numerous books have been publish.-^d in ihe past few years that provided 
structured approaches to life career planning Many of these books contained 
forms to fill out and exercises to complete Although the exercises in these books 
ha^ e been helpful to people, the> were often limited by time Once the activities 
were completed by an individual, there was little or no provision for follow- 
through. Some books did provide follow -through exercises, but those, too, were 
limited. 

Recently, however, attention has been given to the foilow-through issue for 
special populations b> the use of individual education and career development 
plans and programs. In special education there are mdividualized education 
programs (lEPs). in rehabilitation v jrk they are called individual written reha- 
bilitation plans (IWRPs), and in employment and training programs they a^e 
called employability development plans (EDPs). 

What IS needed in schools is a similar vehicle, but for all students. What is 
needed for each student is an individual life carc^^r plan (ILCP) in folder form 
The plan could be both an instrument and a process that students could use to 
create and monitor their own development. As an instrument the plan could 
provide 2 way for students jo gather, analyze, and synthesize information about 
themselves and their en' ironment As a process the plan could become a vehicle 
through which such information is incorporated into short-range and grange 
goal-setting, decision-making, and planning activities. As a process the plan 
cculd become a pathway, a guide that students could follow It would not be a 
track that would be plotted and followed routinely Rather, it would be an outline 
or plan for a quest. 

Central to an individual-life-career-plan folder would be th'* student compe- 
tent > leporting system. The reporting syster would provide a mechanism for 
audents to monitor and record their progre , in competency acquisition Lists 
of competencies from instructional areas could be added easily to the lists of 
comoetenci. that result from the guidance program. 

To implement this ide^ wc recommejd that individual-life-career-planning 
folders be established ror JA biudents. beginning in the elementary school years 
The folders would be ihe property of the students, although they would be 
maintained in the guidance office They would be available to tudents to use 
in various guidance and mstructional activitrs related to goal setting, decision 
makmg, and pLnning and would be theirs tc take with them when they graduated, 
transferred, or left school Wc further recommend that, concurrently, a report 
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Lard W ac\clo[^-J to share with parents the progrcs.s ol their children in guidance 
conipclcncN aiqinsition The use ol a report earJ would be appropriate partic- 
ularl\ durini^ the elenientarv sd)oc\ \ears and p<issibl> during the middle sehool 
or lunior high \ears 

When students leave sehooL the) would take their individiiaMifc-eareer-plan 
folder with them Wheiher the\ wtuild go to work or eontinue with more edu- 
Laihui the folder and the an.otrpanwiig Lonipetene) lists would be available 
tor additu .lal goai-settirg. deLisuni-making, and planning activities. Information 
in the folder would assist theni in a \ane:> of job-seeking and )ob-keeping 
aelivines, includng tillmg out application tortus, writing resumes, developing 
Lurrjciiluni \itae. preparuig lor )ob advancement As new e. penenees are 
acquired, the\ would be anal\/ed and added to the appropriate tions of the 
folder Thus the indiv idual-life-career-p!an folder witn accompanying compe- 
teni v hsis Lould become an ongiting goal-setting and planning vehicle for m- 
UiMLl'ials as long as ihe\ would wish t(^ use it 

Professional I^Tsonnel Evaluation 

\s we JisLUsseJ in chapter S. a ke> pan ol comprehensive guidance program 
iniplcmentaiion and management is a counselor perlormance improvement sys- 
tem I he bask purpose ul suLh a svstem is \o assist counselors reach and iTiaintain 
their profession.:! potential Hk svstem ir. lude^ counselor supervision, evalu- 
aii<»n. and prolessanial development This action of chapter 9 focuses on per- 
sonnel evaluation io illustrate how this can be done we will describe how 
Norihskle Independent Sdiool Distria conducts evaluation ol its slIiooI coun- 
selors 

Pu-poses 

I he purposes nt evaluation ai.- to improve the delivery of the program with 
lis ultimate impaLt on the suiiVnts it serves and to provide kn communication 
among su. '>! counselors guidance program leader., and school administrators. 
I or slIiooI Lou.^selors evaluation sptLilies contract status recommendations and 
piHV iJes summative evaluation as to their effectiveness For the school system, 
evaluaiion defines expectatkuis for u^unselors' performance and provides a sys- 
lematK means of measuring their f>erformance relative to these expect;itions 

Evaluation 

Ihere are three facets lo thf \orthside Independent School District counselor 
evaluation svstem ( l^)S7h) ( 1 > sell evaluation. <2j performanLC evaluation, and 
< ^1 assessment of goal attainment The sell-e\aluation and perlormance evalu- 
ation IcK'us on )oh performance skills and represent data-supported prolessional 
luugiiienis as to individuals' prof kienc v in using the skills required on their job 
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The assessment of goal attainment focuses on the individual's program and skill 
improvement efforts. 

Sdf* and P^ormance Evaluation 

All counselors are evaluated annually. O)unsclors on probationary status, in 
the final yeaii* of their contract term, and those whose term contracts have not 
been extended for peTformaiK:c reasons are evaluated twice a year, on or before 
December 15 and March 1. All others are evaluated on or before May 1. 

For elementary school counselors, the primary evaluator is the school prin- 
cipal. For counselors who serve more than one building, the director of guidance 
designates one principal as the prinuiry evaluator, with the other principal(s) 
providing relevant data to the primary evaluator. The primary evaluator conducts 
the evaluation conference or may coordinate a joint evaluation conference. The 
reviewing officer is the director of guidance, and in this capacit>- discusses the 
evaluation result:, with the primary evaluator before the results are presented to 
the staff member. 

The director of guidance is available to provide data or assist the primary 
evaluators »n making their evaluative judgments. The director must be involved 
in an individual counselor's evaluation when (a) it seems that the contract status 
recommendation will mean a decrease in connect status, or (b) the overall rating 
of the counselor will be either "unsatisfactory" or "clearly outstanding," or 

(c) there is disagreement among the evaluators, including the counselor after his 
or hor self-evaluation. The director of guidance may be involved at the request 
of any of the parties involved in the evaluation process — the counselor, the head 
counselor, or the principal. 

The self- and performance evaluation process consists of (a) data collection, 
(b) data analysis, (( evaluation write-up/draft evaluation form completion, 

(d) evaluation conference, (e) postevaluation conference analybis, and (0 evaluation 
form completion. The counselor and the evaluator complete steps 1 -3 separately. 
In the evaluation conference, the counselor and the evaluator discuss their eval- 
uations of the counselor's perfontiance. The evaluator then effects steps 5 '•^d 
6, obtains the necessary signatuas, and distributes the copies of the form as 
prescribed. The details of how this process works are presented as follows in 
ca^e you have an interest in instituting a similar process. The foim that is used 
for this process by Northside is shown in Figure 9-5. 

Suggestions for Effecting the Various f teps 

1. Data Collection. Although the nature of evaluation is judgmental, the 
district believes that effecnve judgments concerning professional competence 
should be data-supported. In drawing conclusions about perfoniiance, evaluators 
are asked to rely on data that have been gathered through the supervision system. 
In clinical supervision, observations and feedback conferences generate relevant 
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Fig(m9-5 

Northtid* IndtpetMlMit School District 
Counteior Monnanco Evaluation Fbnn 
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NAME 

SCHOOL 

REVIEW PEROOrFROM. 



TO. 



DATE EVALUATION COMPLETED . 



RATINGS SUMMARY: 

1. Gukiance currkxilum impleme^ 
2 fndvNkial piann^ system impl^^ 

3. Respoosw sef\T<»s implementatJon: 

4. System support impJem3inatkx»: 

6. Effectwness of proftetional relatk)oshi^ 
6. Fuffiilment of professionai responstt}ilfties: 

Total Points 

CRITERIA FOR OVERAa 
PERFORMANCE RATING 

SCORING RULES: The highest applicable rating applies. 

aearfy Outstanding is earned with at feast 27 points 

and no rating less than Satisfactory (3). 
Exceeding Expectations is earned with at least 21 

points and no rating less than Satisfactory (3). 
SaUsfactofy is earned with at least 16 points, no more 

than two scores less than Satisfactory (3), and no 

rating less than Below Expectations (2). 



POirfTS RATING 



OVERALL 
PERFORMANCE 

RATING 

Clearfy 

Outstarxiing 

Exceeding 

Expectations 



□ 
□ 



SatisfactofyggQ □ 



5 



9 



< 

m 

Ci 
c 

Q 
3" 



Below Expectaik)n$ is earned with at least 14 points 
and more than one raflng tess than Betow 

Expectations (2). 

Unseiisfacttxy te earned in afi other cases. 



Below o'^A 
Expectations LJ 
Unsatisfactcfy □ 



EVALUATION: FALL- 



SPRING. 



CONTRACT STATUS RECOMMENDATION: (Spring Only) 

1-Yr.tenn contract: Second year 

3-Yr. term contract: Ftfst year of 3 years 

Nonextensk>n3-Yr term contract: Second year of 3 years 

Nonextension3-Yr term contract: Third year of 3 years 

Nonrenewal (term contract) 



Signature of Evaluaton 

Signature of Reviewing Officer . 

Trtie of Reviewing Officer: 

Signature of Employee 



.Title of Evaluaton. 



. Conference Date: 



Original: Personnel 
Copies: Yellow— Counselor 



Pink— Principal 



Gold— Director of Guidance 
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COUNSELOR PFRKORMANCE EVALUATION FORM 

1 . ImpteiDents GUIDANCE CURRICULUM th.ough the use of effective INSTRUCTIONAL SKILLS, including 

a. appropriate task analysis 

b. effective use of lesson desion 

c. active involvement of stu(iants in learning . _ ^ „^ 

d. selection of topics consistent witfi identified, high prionty student needs and district goals 
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Cteariy 
Outstanding 
□ (5) 

COMMENTS: _ 



Exceeding 
Expectations 
□ (4) 



Figure 9-5, continued 

Satisfactoiy Betow Unsatisfactory 

__ Expectations 
□ (3) Ui2) Dd) 



f SfplSfnin'^g'^rS^'^'^^ '^^"^ ''"'"^'^ ''"^^ °' °"'°^NCE SKILLS, including 
b. presentation of accurate, relevant, unbiased ii.formation 

involvement of students in personalized educationaJ and career planning 

d. accurate and appropriate test results intei station 

e. selection of individual planning activities consistent with identified, high priority student needs and district goa»s 



c. 



Cfeariy 
Outstanding 
□ (5)' 

COMMENTS: _ 



Exceeding 
Expectations 
□ (4) 



Satisfactory 
□ (3) 



Below 
Expectations 
□ (2) 



Unsatisfactory 
□ d) 



SSlls JncS^^^^ SLflVICES through effective use of COUNSELING. CON53ULTATION. AND REFERRAL 

a. proper identification of problems/issues to be resolved 

b. selection of counseling, consulting, and/or referral interventions appropriate to students' problems and circumstances 

c. use of counc^ mg consulting, and/or referral skills appropriate to stoidents' problems and SJ^ItS^ 

d. conducting well-planned and goalK)riented sessions 2^2 circumstances 
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e use of group and individual techniques tha? are appropriate to ^Mfjib and to students' needs and abilities 
f active involvement of clients in the counseling, consulting, and/or ref.Kral process 

S: SSon oTse^vices consistent with h'^n p:.ority. identified student needs and district goals 



Clearly 
Outstanding 
□ (5) 
COMMENTS:- 



Exceeding 
Expectations 
□ (4) 



Satisfactory 
□ (3) 



Below 
Expectations 
□ (2) 



Unsatisfactory 
□ (1) 



implements SYSTEM SUPPORT through PROVIDING effective SUPPORT for other programs and by effectively 
ENLISTING SUPPORT for the guidance p.ogram. such as 

c S.Sng°el^dence that students achieve meaningful outcomes from program activities 

d. operating wrthin established procedures, policies and pnonties 

fi rontributina to oraanizational solutions outside of assigned responsibilities 

r 3S 2SieShS;^^th school administrators to gamer support for the guidance program 

q implementing programs which explain the school guidance program 

h. attending to ideas/concems expressed regarding the guidance program 

i. supporting campus administration policies and goals 
j. supporting district policies and goals 



Clearly 
Outstanding 

□ (5) 

COMMENTS: _ 



Exceeding 
Expectations 
□ (4) 



Satisfactory 
□ (3) 



Below 
Expectations 
□ (2) 



Unsatisfactory 
□ (1) 
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Figure 9>5,contfn(ied 

. Estejfehes effective PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIP^ *i 
b. staff 

a parents ^ 

d. ottw counselors < ,i 

e. administrators | 

f. otfw In-school/distnct specialists > 

g. conMDunlty representatives ' | 

n.SSnn cr^J^J!? Satisfactory Below Unsatisfactory ^ 

Outetend^ng Expectations Expectations ^ g 

□ (5) □(4) DO) ^(2) n 

COMMENTS: 
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Fulfills PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES l)y 
a seeking professional development 

b. keeping records consistent wftti ethteal and legal gukielines 

c. maintaining professtonal work habits 

d. practteing according to the professkm's ethteal standards 

e. demonstrating ^proprlate persona! characteristics 

1. demonstrating effective use of baste skiiis (e.g.. communicatfon, decision-making, pioblem-soMng, educational) 
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Ouariy Exceeding Satisfactory Below Unsatisfactory o 

Outstanding Expectations Expectations ^ 

□ (5) 0(4) DO) 0(2) Dd) ^ 1 

COMMENTS: 1 S 

O 

c 

7. Additional Comments: ^ 5 
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data. In developmental supervision, program and performance improvement ac- 
complishments generate data, as do the various planning forms utilized by the 
guidance department such as calendars, goal-setting, and action planning forms. 
Head counselors keep logs of their supervisory-contacts with counselors. It is 
assumed that performance deficiencies will have been addressed in supervision 
before they are recorded in the formal evaluation. 

2. Data Analysis. The counselor and the evaluator should consider the data 
as they pertain to the evaluation categories. 

3 . Completion of Draft Evaluation Forms. Draft evalurtions are completed 
by both the counselor, as the self-evaluation, and the evaluator. The primary 
evaluator encouraged to consult with the reviewing officer prior to completing 
the draft. The cover page should be completed last as it represents the summative 
judgment and overall rating of the counselor's performance. 

The six areas for evaluation— instructional skills, guidance skills, counseling, 
consultation and referral skills, system support implementation, establishment 
of professional relationships, and fulfillment of professional responsibilities- 
are considered separately. Performance strengths and weaknesses are identified; 
both are supported by specific, behavioral examples. (Descriptors as well as 
example observation forms are provided in Appendices F and G.) Suggestions 
for improvement are made for incorporation in the counselor's professional 
development plan. 

Each area is scored holistically\ that is, the rating for that area reflects a 
summative judgment of the counselor's performance of the various tasks that 
contribute to the delivery of the skills identified, 'in most instances, the coun- 
selor performs most of these subskills ly." To hz judged as 

'^clearly outstandmg/' performance of the listed indicator; as well as man'^ A 
the discretionary items should be consistently outstanding, exemplary, excellent. 
To be judged as ''exceeding expectations," performance of the listed indicators 
as well as discretionary items should be at an observably high level. In racing a 
coiinsclor's performance as "clearly outstanding" or ''exceeding expectations," 
the evaluator should consider how the counselor handles nc ♦ only required duties 
but also discretionary tasks. Northside's expectations for counselors are high. 
To be judged "satisfactory," performance of at least the listed indicators is 
judged as meeting standard expectations, that is, as being consistently good most 
of the time. To be judged "below expectations," performance on the listed 
indicators is in need of specifically identifiable improvement, and be judged as 
consistently pour most of the time. To be judged "unsatisfac jry," performance 
on ihc listed indicators is either not done or done in a clearly unacceptable 
manner. "'Satisfactory" is the rating earned by counselors who perform their 
job skills with proficiency. Performance that is rated below or above that needs 
to be supported by documentation. 
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The overall performance rating is a reflection of the summary of ratings for 
each of the six skill areas plus consideration of the rating levels. To arrive at 
the overall performance lating, the ratings for each area and the related points 
are transferred to the cover page and the points totaled. The criteria for overall 
performance rating should be studied and the appropriate overall rating applied 
and recorded. 

Tht Contract Status Recommendation \b completed in the spring evaluation 
only, although an indication of probable/possible contract status recommendation 
may be discussed in the fall evaluation, especially for those counselors for whom 
a decrease in contract status is envisioned. 

4. Evaluation Conference. The counselor and the evaluator bring tneir drafts 
of the evaluation form to the conference to facilitate mutual discussion. The 
evaluation conferences are scheduled by the primary evaluator with sufficient 
advance notice provided so that the drafts and related data are available at the 
time of the conference. The counselor's strengths as well as weaknesses are 
discussed. Discrepancies between the two evaluation drafts also are discussed. 
Because the purpose of evaluation is to help each counselor attain his or her 
professional potential, suggestions for performance improvement are offered for 
all counselors. 

5 Postevaluation Conference Analysis. The prima»7 evaluator is respon- 
sible for developing the formal evaluation. The evaluatoi is encouraged to con- 
sider the counselor's input in arriving at his or her final performance evaluation 
and may seek the advice of the director of guidance , other campus administrators , 
or may gather other relevant data in resolving discrepancies between the two 
opinions. 

6. Evaluation Form Completion. Tiie primary evaluator completes the dis- 
trict-approved Counselor Performance Evaluation Form. It should be typed by 
the principal's secretary, not the counselor's secretary. The signature of the 
reviewing officer should be obtained prior to obtaining the counselor's signature. 
The counselor'? signature verifies ihRt the evaluation has been discussed, and 
does not necessarily indicate agreement with the information. The counselor and 
the primary evaluator have the right to attach additional statements to the formal 
evaluation form, provided the statements are signed and dated by both parties 
and the reviewing officer, again, the signatures verify discussion, not agreement. 

Assessment of Goal Attainment 

The program improvement and professional growth plans are the means for 
implementing the comprehensive guidance program as defined by the district. 
The purpose of this evaluation is to assess the level of the counselois' contribution 
to the improvement of the guidance program on the campus and in the district, 
and the level of their efforts to upgrade their professional skills/knowledge. The 
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judgment assesses the counselors' efforts to reach goals they have set for them- 
selves under the supervision of the head counselor (at the secondary level), the 
director of guidance, and the principal. It also reflects,- where appropriate, the 
effectiveness of the individual counselor's efforts as reflected in the guidance 
piogram evaluation. 

The data for this evaluation grow out of the developmental supervision com- 
ponent. It is a summative judgment as to the counselors' level of effort in attaining 
the goals established at the beginning of the school year and recorded on the 
''Guidance Program Improvement Planning Form" (see Figure 7-7 in chapter 

7) and on the ^'Counselor Professional Growth Plan" (see Figure 8-2 in chapter 

8) . A performance report is submitted to the director of guidance at the end of 
the school year recording the primary evaluator's assessment of the level of 
accomplishment. Documentation includes student outcome data gathered in ac- 
tivity and program evaluation and skill improvement data gathered in clinical 
supervision. 

Concluding Thoughts 

In the opening words of this chapter, we stated that although evaluation is the 
last phase of the program improvement process, the entire improvement process 
is evaluation-based. This means that ab the planning, designing, and imple- 
menting phases get under way, and during the time they are under way, the 
activities involved and the program structures and content that evolve need to 
be constructed and implemented based on sound evaluation principles and pro- 
cedures so that they can evaluated. Thus the work completed in the first three 
phases of the improvement process must be done well so that the work involved 
in ihe evaluation phase can be completed in a similar manner. Demonstrating 
accountability through the measured effectiveness of the delivery of the guidance 
program and the performance ot the guidance staff helps ensure that students, 
parents, teacherr, administrators, and the general public will continue to benefit 
from quality comprehensive guidance programs. 
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Time and Task Anaiy^ Log 
(P^irtial Log Shown) 
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PROGRAM COMPONENT 
DESCRIPTIONS 



NORTHSIDE INDEPEf^ENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCii PROGRAM FRAMEWORK 

Framework of the Guidance Curriculum 

I. Definition 

The guidance curriculum component is thai through which all students are 
assisted in a systematic way to develop knowledge, and to understand skills 
identified as necessary to enhance their personal, social, carter, and edu- 
cational development. 

The guidance curriculum should be developed and taught to assist students 
to reach specific outcomes by acquiring developmenlally appropriate com- 
petencies. 

Teaching to facilitate students' learning the guidance curriculum entails five 
steps: 

1 . Introducing (preleaching, readiness development) 

2. Teaching (develop, emphasize) 

3. Reinforcing (review, refine) 

4. Expanding/Relepching 

5. Applying (under supervision of counselor) 

II. Content Overview 

Fifteen curriculum strands have been identified for guidance. Sttidents should: 

1 . Understand and respect themselves 

2. Understand and respect others 

3. Behave responsibly in school 

4. Behave responsibly in the family 

5. Behave responsibly in the community 

6. Make wise choices 
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7. Manage change successfully 

8. Solve problems 

9. Use well Aeir educatknud o()p(»tumtie$ io the classroom 

10. Use well Aeir educailooal opportunities in die school 

11. Use well their educadooal opportimities in die community 

12. Plan to use dieir Aiture educational opportunities well 

13. Communicate effectively 

14. Plan and prepare fw personally satisf'mg lives 

15. Plan and prepare for socially useful lives 

III. Implementation Methods 

The guidance curriculum is taught to groups of students. Although the 
preferred size of groups varies widi the content of the particular strand, unit* 
or kssoa, die generally prcfwred delivery modes are, ftst, class-siaed groqjs; 
second, small groups of approximately 10 students; and, third, large groups 
of no more than 35. 



Framework of the Individual Haimliig System 

I. Definition 

The individual planning system is the conmonent o? the comprehensive 
guidance program through which each student is provided the infornuUi<m 
available and is assisted in applying die skills needed to make plans and to 
take the next appropriate steps towards his or her established goals. 

II. Content 

Eight major activities have been identified for assisting students to make 
and implement plans: 

1. Orientation 

2. Educational planning 

3. Prercgistration 

4. Registration 

5. Dissemination/interpretation of sumdardized test ic suits 

6. Interpretation of specialized individual/group tests 

7. Career/vocational planning 

8. Application of other skills taught in guidance curriculum 

III. Implementation Methods 

Although the objective of the activities is to help students make personalized 
plans, it is recommended that the activities be conducted widi groups of 
rtudents or patents in lieu of individual confaences. Dissemination of printed 
information, such as senior handbooks and course catalogs, is an int^'.gral 
part of this system. 
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Individuals arc seen as part of the Responsive Services component to receive 
help for atypical problems or special needs. It is recommended that indi- 
viduals with academic difficulties (i.e., class failures) be counseled in a 
structured and systematic way. 

Assisting students to successfully compicte their elementary and secondary 
education is the priority for tliis component of the guidance program. College 
and other postsecondary education planning are primarily the responsibility 
of the students and their parents. 

Although individual planning activities are important at all grade levels, the 
grade le/cls with highest priority are the 9th, 8th, 6th, and 5th grades. 

Framework of the Responsive Services Component 
I. Definition 

The responsive services component is that through which some students arc 
assisted in solving immediate problems that interfere with their healthy 
personal, social, career, and educational development. 

IL Content 

Thirteen topics have been identified as those most frequently presented by 
students, their teacliers or parents for response by the counselors. Most of 
these recur regardless of the school level of the student. They are listed 
below in priority order. 

1 . Academic failures 

2. Child abuse 

3. Divorce/single parents 

4. Grief/dealh/loss 

5. Suicide threats 

6. Sexuality issues 

7. Tardiness/absences/lruancy/schoolphobia/dropping out 

8. Discipline/behavior problems 

9. Peer problems 

10. Alcohol/drug/inhalant abuse 

1 1 . Family situations 

12. Information seekers 

13. Application of other skills taught in guidance curriculum 

III. Implementation Methods 

In responding to special needs idenluled by students, teachers, and parents, 
counselors may counsel small groups with similar problems, or individuals; 
consult with teachers, parents, or administrators; refer individuals to other 
in-dislrict or community specialists; or provide mechanisms for information 
dissemination. 
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Counselors* case loads in providing responsive services at each school level 
vary depending on the topic, the number of students presenting the problem, 
and the response procedure recommended as most effective for problem 
resolution. 

Elementary and middle school students with needs for preventive counseling 
should receive approximately 60% of the time allocated to this component, 
and those with needs for remediation services should receive approximately 
40% of the time allocated. 

High school students With needs for preventive services should receive 
approximately 50% of the time allxated to this component, and those with 
needs for remediation services should receive approximately 50% of the 
time allocated. 

Framework of the System Support Component 

I. Definition 

This component dcsc ibes (a) the support the guidance program needs from 
the educational system to ensure eftc Jive implementation of the other three 
components; and (b) the support the guidance program provides to facilitate 
the implementation i f other facets of the total educational system. 

II. Content 

A. Framework for Support From the Educational System to the Guidance 
Department 

Support to the guidance program is implemented through provision of 

1. Appropriate policy/administrative procedures 

2. Staff development 

3. Program development 
Budget 

5. Facilities and equipment 

6. Adequate staff allocations 

7. Scheduled time to access students 

8. Public relations 

B . Framework of Guidance Department Support to Other Educational Pro- 
grams 

The guidance department coordinates, conducts, or participates in ac- 
tivities that support eight other programs in NISD's educational system 

1. Regular education (elementary & secondary) 

2. Testing program 

3. Career education 

4. Special education 

5. Gifted education 

6. Vocational education 
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7. Discipline management program 

8. Compensatory education 



III. Implementation Methods 

Recommendations as to the level of support needed for the guidance program 
to operate effectively are made by the guidance steering committee, the 
director of guidance, or otlier administrators at the time of implementing 
various districtwide activities. 

Priorities for allocation of counselors' time to support other pro^iBms have 
been established and disseminated in administrative procedures. Clarifica- 
tion of the counselors' and others' roles in the various relevant activities is 
being specified in procedural regulations. 
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LIFE CAREER DEVELOPMENT: 
STUDENT COMPETENCIES BY 
DOMAIN!? \ND GOALS 



L Self-knowledge and Interpersonal Skills 

A. Students will develop and incorporate an understanding of the unique 
personal characteristics and abilities of themselves and others. 

1 . Students will be aware of the unique personal characteristics of them- 
selves and others. 

Students will 

a. dei^jribe their appearance and their favorite activities. (Kinder- 
garten) 

b. recognize special or unusual characteristics about themselves, (first 
grade) 

c. recognize special or unusual characteristics about others, (second 
grade) 

d. describe themselves accurately to someone who does not know 
them, (third grade) 

2. Students will demonstrate an understanding of the importance of 
unique personal characteristics and abilities in themselves and others. 
Students will 

a. analyze how people are different and how they have different 
skills and abilities, (fourth grade) 

b. specify personal characteristics and abilities that they value, (fifth 
grade) 

c. analyze how characteristics and abilities change and how they can 
be expanded, (sixth grade) 

d. compare their characteristics and abilities with those of others and 
accept the differences, (seventh grade) 

e. describe their present skills and predict future skills, (eight grade) 
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f. value their unique characteristics and abilities, (ninth grade) 

g. analyze how chara"' ri«t:cs and aWlitif^ develop, (tenth grade) 
3. Students will appreciate and encourage the unique personal charac- 
teristics and abilities of themselves and others. 

Students will 

a. specify characteristics and abilities tdcy appreciate most in them- 
selves and others, (eleventh grade) 

b. ^preciate their uniqueness and encourage that uniqueness, (twiftti 
grade) 

B. Students will develop and incorporate personal skills that will lead to 
satisfactory physical and mental health. 

1. Students will be aware of personal skills necessary for satisfactory 
physical and mental health. 

Students will 

a. describe ways they care for themselves. (Kindergarten) 

b. describe how exercise and nutrition affect their mental health, 
(first grade) 

c. describe how they care for their physical health, (second grade) 

d. describe how they care for their mental health: (third grade) 

e. recognize that they are important to themselves and others, (fourth 
grade) 

f. determine situations that produce unhappy or angry feelings and 
how they deal with those feelings, (fifth grade) 

g. understand what ** stress" means and describe methods of relax- 
ation of handling stress, (sixth grade) 

2. Students will demonstrate personal skills that will lead to satisfactory 
physical and mental health. 

Students will 

a. distinguish between things helpful and harmful to physical health, 
(seventh grade) 

b. distinguish between things helpful and harmful to mental health, 
(eighth grade) 

c. predict methods they may use in caring for medical emergencies, 
(ninth grade) 

3. Students will demonstrate satisfactory physical and mental healtlu 
Students will 

a. effectively reduce their stress during tension-producing situations, 
(tenth grade) 

b. continually evaluate the effects their leisure-time activities have 
on their physical and mental health, (eleventh grade) 

c. analyze their own personal skills that have contributed to satis- 
factory physical and mental health, (twelfth grade. 
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C. Students will develop and incorporate an ability to assume responsibility 
for themselves and to manage their environment. 

1 . Students will be aware of their responsibilities in their environment. 
Students will 

a. describe areas where they arc self-sufficient. (Kindergarten) 

b. describe responsibilities they have in their environment, (first 
grade) 

c. give such examples of their environment as their address and the 
way from school to home, (second grade) 

d. describe the responsibilities of adults they know, (third grade) 

2. Students will understand the iirportance of assuming responsibility' 
for themselves and for managing their environment. 

Students will 

a. know their responsibilities and can be tmstcd to do them, (fourth 
grade) 

b. analyze how growing up requires more self-control, (fifth grade) 

c. know their responsibilities and evaluate their effect on others, 
(sixth grade) 

d. compare and contrast the responsibilities of others in theii' envi- 
ronment, (seventh grade) 

e. evaluate how responsibility helps manage their lives, (eighth grade) 

f. analyze when they take responsibility for themselves and when 
they do not. (ninth grade) 

3. Students will assume responsibility for themselves and manage their 
environment. 

Students will 

a. show how they manage their environment, (tenth grade) 

b. assess how avoiding responsibility hinders their ability to manage 
their environment effectively, (eleventh grade) 

c. assess how taking responsibility enhances their lives, (twelfth 
grade) 

D. Students will develop and incorporate the ability to maintain effective 
relationships with peers and adults. 

1. Students will be aware of their relationships with peers and adults. 
Students will 

a. describe their work and play relationships with others. (Kinder- 
garten) 

b. describe the process of making a friend, (first grade) 

c. describe the process of making and keeping a friend, (second 
grade) 

d. recognize the actions they lake that affect others' feelings, (third 
grade) 
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e. indicate methods that lead to effective cooperation with children 
and adults, (fourth grade) 

f. describe their relationships with faniily members. (Hfth grade) 

2. Students will demonstrate a growing ability to create atKl maintain 
effective '^jlaiicnships with peers and adults. 

Students will 

a. analyze the skills ntcded to make and keep friends, (sixth grade) 

b. evaluate ways peers and adults interact, (sevendi grade) 

c. analyze effective family relationships, their importance, and how 
they are formed, (eighth grade) 

d. evaluate the importance of having friendships with peo^ and adults, 
(ninth grade) 

e. describe situations where their behaviors affect others' behaviors 
toward them, (tenth grade) 

f. assess their current social and family relationships and evaluate 
their effectiveness, (eleventh grade) 

3. Students will maintain effective relationships with peers and adults. 
Students will 

a. understand the value of maintaining effective relationships 
throughout life in today* s interdependent society, (twelfth grade) 
E. Students will develop and incorporate listening and expression skills that 
allow for involvement with others in problem-solving and helping re- 
lationships. 

1. Students will be aware of listening and expression skills that allow 
for involvement with others. 

Students will 

a. recognize that they listen to and speak with a variety of people. 
(Kindergarten) 

b. describe method^ that enable them to speak so they can be un- 
derstood by others, (first grade) 

c. describe listening and expression skills that allow them to under- 
stand others and others to understand them, (second grade) 

2. .Students will use listening and expression skills that allow for in- 
volvement with others. 

Students will 

a. listen to and speak with mends and others that are not close 
friends, (third grade) 

b. evaluate how what they say affects others' actions and how what 
others say affects their actions, (fourth grade) 

c. evaluate ways others listen and express thoughts and feelings to 
them, (fifth grade) 

d. use effective nonverbal communication, (sixth grade) 
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e . evaluate how listening and talking help to solve problem (seventh 
grade) 

f. analyze how conununications skills improve their relationships 
with others, (eighth grade) , 

g. analyze how communications skills contribute toward woric widiin 
a group, (ninth grade) 

3. Students will use listening and expression skills that allow for in* 
volvement with others in problem-solving and helping relationships. 
Students will 

a. use communications skills to help others, (tenth grade) 

b. analyze how their communications skills encourage problem solv- 
ing, (eleventh gradt) 

c. evaluate their current communication skills and continually im- 
prove those ski!!s. (twelfth grade) 

II. Life Roles, Settings, and Events 

A. Students will develop and incorporate skills that lead to an effective role 
as a learner. 

1. Students will be aware of themselves as learners. 
Students will 

a. describe things they learn at school. (Kindergarten) 

b. relate learning experiences at school to situations in the home, 
(first grade) 

c. recognize some benefits of learning, (second grade) 

d. realize that certain study skills are necessary for learning each 
school subject, (third grade) 

e. describe the various methods they use to learn in school, (fourth 
grade) 

2. Students will use skills that lead to an effective role as a learner. 
Students will 

a. analyze how their basic study skills relate to desired work skills, 
(fifth grade) 

b. analyze how school learning experiences relate to their leisure 
activities, (sixth grade) 

c . predict how they will use knowledge from certain subjects in future 
life and work experiences, (seventh grade) 

d. learn both in and out of the school setting, (eighth grad^) 

e. describe personal learning and study skills and explain their im- 
portance, (ninth grade) 

f. evaluate personal learning and study skills and explain how they 
can be improved, (tenth grade) 

3. Students will be effective in their roles as learners. 
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Students will 

a< predict how their developed learning and study skills can con- 
tribute to work ii?bits in the future, (eleventh grade) 

b. evaluate ways they presently learn and predict how learning may 
change in the future, (twelfth grade) 

B. Students will develop and incorporate an understanding of the legal and % 
economic principles and practices that lead to responsible daily living. 

1 . Students will be aware of legal and economic principles and practices. 
Students will 

a. recognize the town, state, and country in which they resif^e. (Kin- 
dergarten) 

b. understand why people use money in our economic system, (first 
grade) 

c. describe rules they follow in their environment and why those 
nles are necessary, (second grade) 

d. understand what a consumer is and how they are consumers, (third 
grade) 

e. describe how people depend on each other to fulfill their needs, 
(fourth grade) 

f. recognize that a wage earner is required to pay taxes, (fifth grade) 

g. describe how the government uses tax money, 'sixth grade) 

2. Students will demonstrate a growing ability to use legal and economic 
principles and practices that lead to responsible daily living. 
Students will 

a. describe the rights and responsibilities they have as citizens of 

their towns and states, (seventh grade) 
b describe the rights and responsibilitiei they have as U.S. citizens. 

(eighth grade) 

c. evaluate the purposes of taxes and how taxes support the govern- 
ment, (ninth grade) 

d. evaluate their roles as consumers, (tenth grade) 

e. analyze their legal rights and responsibilities as consuiners. (elev- 
enth grade) 

3. Students will use responsible legal and economic principles and prac- 
tices in their daily lives. 
Students will 

a. analyze how they, as citizens and consumers, help to support the 
economic system, (twelfth grade) 

C. Students will develop and incorporate an understanding of the interactive 
effects of life styles, life roles, settings, and events. 
1. Students will he aware of life styles, life roles, settings, and events. 

Students wih 
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a. describe their dail> s^tivities at school. (Kindergarten) 

b. realize how they have changed during the past year, (first grade) 

c. describe necessary daily activities carried out by self and others, 
(second grade) 

d. recognize that people have varying roles and describe their own 
roles, (third grade) 

e. understand what important events affect the lives of self and oth- 
ers, (fourth grade) 

f. recognize what a life style is and what influences their life styles, 
(fifth grade) 

2. Students will acknowledge the interactive effects of life styles, life 
roles, settings, and events in their lives. 

Students will 

a. analyze ways Ihey have control over themselves and their life 

styles, (sixth grade) 
b evaluate their feelings in a variety of settings, (seventh grade) 

c. predict their feelings in a variety of potential settings, (eighth 
graoe) 

d. analyze how life roles, sellings, and events determine preferred 
life styles, (ninth grade) 

e. compare how life styles differ depending on life roles, settings, 
and events, (tenth grade) 

3. Students will understand the interactive effects of life styles, life 
roies, settings, and events. 

Students will 

a. determine how life roles, settings, and events have influenced 
their prCoent life styles, (eleventh grade) 

b. assess the interactive effects of life roles, settings, and events and 
how these lead to a preferred life style, (twelfth grade) 

D. Students will develop and incorporate an understanding of steroiypes 
and how stereotypes affect career iaenlily. 
1. Students will be aware of stereotypes and some of their effects. 
Students will 

a. menially project adults into work activities other than those they 
do presently. (Kindergarten) 

b. recognize how peers differ from themselves, (first grade) 

c. distinguish which worl iclivities in their environment are done 
by certain people, (second grade) 

d. recognize why people choose certain work activities and that those 
choices may change, (third grade) 

e. define the meaning of ''stereotypes** and indicate how sterotypes 
affect them, (fourth grade) 
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f. describe stereotypes that correspoodwiAcotainj^ 

2. Students wiUdeiiK)nstrate a growing abiHty to umieis^^ 
and how steieoQ^ affect career identity. 

Students will 

a. predictbowstereotypesmi^affectAemihwod^9cdvitks.(six 
grade) 

b. describe occupations that have stcitotypes and wiUanalyze.bow^ 
diosc stereotypes are reinforced, (sevotfh grade) : 

c. evaluate Ae ways in which certab groins; (men, womenrminor- 
ities, and so on) are stereotyped. (d^bA grade) 

d. analyze stereotypes that exist fordiem and bow those stereotypes 
limit dieir choices, (ninft grade) 

e. analyze stneotypes others hold and how those stereotypes can 
lunit choices, (tenth grade) 

3. Students will understand stereotypes in their lives and environment 
and how stereotypes affect career identity. 

Students will 

a. evaluate their stereotypes and explain those they have chacged. 
(eleventh grade) 

b. analyze the effect stereotypes have on career identity, (twelfth 
grade) 

Students will develop and incorporate the ability to express futuristic 
concerns and the ability to imagine themselves in these situations. 

1 . Students will be aware of the future and what situations might occur 
in the future. 

Students will 

a. describe situations that are going to happen in the future. (Kin- 
dergarten) 

b. describe situations desired for the future and when they would 
like those situations to happen, (first grade) 

c. recognize what they would like to accomplish when they are three 
years older, (second grade) 

d. define what "future** means, (third grade) 

2. Students will demonstrate a growing ability to express futuristic con- 
cerns and to imagine themselves in such situations. 

Students will 

a. imagine what their lives might be like in the future, (fourth grade) 

b. imagine what the worid will be like in twenty years, (fifth grade) 

c. predict what they will be like in twenty years, (sixth grade) 

d. predict ways in which some present careers may be different in 
the future, (seventh grade) 

e. predict how they may have to change to fit into a career in the 
future, (eighth grade) 
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f. analyze how choices they are making now will ' cct their lives 
in the future, (ninth grade) 

g. predict some of the concerns they will have as they get older, 
(tenth grade) 

3. Students will express futuristic concerns and will imagine themselves 
in these situations. 
Students will 

a. evaluate the need for flexibility in Aeir roles and in 4ieir choices, 
(eleventh grade) 

b. analyze how concerns change as situati<H)$ and roles change, (twelftii 
grade) 

III. Life Career Planning 

A. Students will develop and incorporate an understanding of producer 
rights and responsibilities. 

1 . Students will be aware of what a producer is and that producers have 
rights and responsibilities. 

Students will 

a. describe the work aclivitic;s of family members. (Kindergarten) 

b. describe different work activities and their importance, (first grade) 

c. define **work" and recognize that all people work, (second grade) 

d. realize that people obtain rewards for their work, (third grade) 

e. recognize that a producer can have many different roles, (fourth 
grade) 

f. recognize how they depend on different producers, (fifth grade) 

2. Students v ill demonstrate an understanding of what a producer is 
and producer rights and responsibilities. 

Students will 

a. demonstrate steps they follow in producing a product or task they 
take pride in. (sixth grade) 

b. show appreciation when others successfully complete a difficult 
task, (seventh grade) 

c. analyze the relationship between interestf and producer satisfac- 
tion, (eighth grade) 

d. analyze how producers may have to cooperate wuh each other to 
accomplish a large or difficult task, (ninth grade) 

e. evaluate the importance of having laws and contracts to protect 
producers, (tenth grade) 

3. Students will understand and exemplify producer rights and respon- 
sibilities. 

Students will 

a. specify their rights and responsibilities as producers, (eleventh 
^ grade) 
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b. speculate what their rights and obligations nai^t be as producers 
in the future, (twelfth grade) 

B. Students will develop and incorpcHate an umterstanding of how atlliades 
and values affect decisions, actions, and life styles. 

1. Students will be aware of attitudes and values and their effects. 
Students will 

a. describe people and activities they enjoy. (Kindergarten) 

b. describe actions of oAers that they do not appreciate, (first grade) 

c. describe things they have learned that aid in making choices, 
(second grade) 

d. recognize accomplishments they are proud of. (third grade) 

e. define "attitudes'* and "beliefs" and describe the effects attitudes 
aai beliefs have on decisions, (fourth grade) 

f. define "values*' and describe their own values, (fifth grade) 

2. Students will demonstrate a growing understanding of how attitudes 
and values affect decisions, actions, and life styles. 

Students will 

a. analyze how their attitudes and values influence what they do. 
(sixth grade) 

b. compare and contrast o'hers' values, (seventh grade) 

c. predict how their values will influence their life styles, (eighth 
grade) 

d. describe and set priorities for their values, (ninth grade) 

e. describe decisions they have made that were based on their atti- 
tudes and values, (tenth grade) 

3. Students will understand how attitudes and values affect decisions, 
actions, and life styles. 

Students will 

a. analyze how values affect their decisions, actions, and life styles, 
(eleventh grade) 

b. summarize the importance of understanding their altitudes and 
values and how those attitudes and values affect their lives, (nvelfth 
grade) 

C. Students will develop and incorporate an understanding of the decision- 
making process and how the decisions they make are influenced by 
previous decisions made by themselves and others. 

1, Students will be aware of decisions and the decision-making process. 
Students will 

a. describe choices they make. (Kindergarten) 

b. describe decisions they makr by themselves, (first grade) 

c. recognize why some choices are made for them; they can accept 
those choices and make their own decisions when appropriate, 
(second grade) 
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d. describe their thought processes before a decision is made, (third 
grade) 

e. describe why they might want to change a decision and recognize 
when it is or is not possible to make that change, (fourth grade) 

f. describe the decision-making process, (flfih gn^e) 

g. recognize how school decisions influence them, (sixth grade) 

2. Students will understand die decision-making process and factc^ thai 
influence the decisions they make. 

Students will 

a. provide examples of how past decisions they have made influence 
their present actions, (seventh grade) 

b. analyze how past decisions made by their fmiilics influence their 
present decisions, (eighth grade) 

c. evaluate the influence that past legal decisions have on then* pres- 
ent decisions, (ninth grade) 

d. analyze the decision-making process used by others, (tenth grade) 

3. Students will effectively use the decision-making process and un- 
derstand how the decisions they make are influenced by previous 
decisions made by themselves and others. 

Students will 

a. identify decisions they have made and analyze how those decisions 
will affect their future decisions, (eleventh grade) 

b. implement the decision-making process when making a decision, 
(twelfth grade) 

D. Students will develop tsid incorporate the ability to generate decision- 
making alternatives, gather necessary information, and assess the risks 
and consequences of alternatives. 

1. Students will be aware of methods of generating decision-making 
alternatives, gather necessary information, and assess the risks and 
consequences of alternatives. 

Students will 

a. realize the difficulty of making choices between two desirable 
alternatives. (Kindergarten) 

b. recognize those decisions that are difficult for them, (first grade) 

c. realize that they go through a decision-making process each lime 
they make a choice, (second grade) 

d. recognize that they are able to assess possible consequences of a 
decision before ' -lally making the choice, (third grade) 

2. Students will df .-ate a growing ability to generate decision- 
making altemat ather necessary information, and assess the 
risks and consequences of alternatives. 

Students will 

a. generate alternatives to a specific decision, (fourth grade) 
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b. evaluate some of the risks involved in choosing one alternative 
over another, (fifth grade) 

c. consider the results of various alternatives and then make their 
choice, (sixth grade) 

d. provide examples of some consequences of a decision, (seventh 
grade) 

e. demonstrate how gaining more information increases their alter- 
natives, (eighth grade) 

f. analyze the importance of generating alternatives and assessing 
the consequences of each before making a decision, (ninth grade) 

g. distinguish between alternatives that involve varymg degrees of 
risk, (tenth grade) 

h. analyze the consequences of decisions that others make, (eleventh 
grade) 

3. Students will generate decision-making alternatives, gather necessary 
information, and assess the risks and consequences of alternatives. 
Students will 

a. provide examples and evaluate their present ability to generate 
alternatives, gather information, and assess the consequences in 
the decisions they make, (twelfth grade) 
St 'dents will develop and incorporate skill in clarifying values, ex- 
panding interests and capabilities, and evaluating prot^ss toward goals. 

1. Students will be aware of values, interests and capabilities, and meth- 
ods of evaluation. 

Students will 

a. describe growing capabilities. (Kindergarten) 

b. identify capabilities they wish to develop, (first grade) 

c. recognize activities that interest them and those that do not. (sec- 
ond grade) 

d. realize that environment influences interests and capabilities, (third 
grade) 

e. recognize different methods of evaluating task progress, (fourth 
grade) 

f. describe the meaning of value" and how values contribute toward 
goal decisions, (fifth grade) 

2. Students will gain s^ill in clarifying values, expanding Interests and 
capabilities, and evaluating progress toward goals. 

Students will 

a. predict five goals (based on their interests and capabilities) they 
would like to achieve within five years, (sixth grade) 

b. analyze various methods of evaluating their progress toward a 
goal, (seventh grade) 
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c» contrast goals they desire to complete with goals they expect to 
complete, (eighth grade) 

d. define their unique valuta .interests* and capabilities, (nin 

e. evaluate Ae importance of setting realistic goals and striving to- 
ward them, (tenth grade) 

3. Students will clarify their values, expand their interests and capa- 
bilities, and evaluate their progress toward goals. 
Students will 

a. analyze how their values, interests, and capabilities have changed 
and are changing, (eleventh grade) 

b. assess their abili7 to achieve past gvals and integrate his knowl- 
edge for the future, (twelfth grade) 
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SAMPLE POSITION GUIDE 



Title: 

Primary 
Function: 



Major Job 
Responsibiliut's: 



INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 



High School Counselor 

to provide, as a member of the guidance department 
staff, a comprehensive guidance and counseling pro- 
gram for students in grades 9-12 and specifically to 
provide services to meet the special needs of his/her 
assigned case load (500); to consult with teachers, 
staff, and parents to enhance their effectiveness in 
helping students' educational, career, personal, and 
social development; and to provide support to other 
high school ^ucational progranris. 

(1) teadi the high school guidance curriculum; (2) guide 
groups of students and individual students through the 
development of educational and career plans; 

(3) counsel small groups and individual students dirough 
the development of educational and career plans; 

(4) counsel small groups and individual students with 
problems; (5) consult with teachers, staff, and parents 
regarding meeting the developmental needs of ado- 
lescents and regarding specific information about the 
youths for whom they have responsibility; (6) refer 
students or their parents with problems to specialists 
or special programs; (7) participate in, coordinate, or 
conduct activities that contrbute to tlie effective op- 
eration of the school; (8) plan and evaluate the campus 
guidance program; and (9) pursue continuous profes- 
sional growth. 
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Illustrative (1) teach the high school guidance curriculum: con- 

Key Duties: duct developmental guidance lessons in classroom set- 

tings as planned in conjunction with the instructional 
departments, or through the advisory system or study 
halls, or as otherwise devised in conjunction with the 
school adniinistration;' cbnsult widi be a resource 
person to teachers to facilitate the infusion of guidance 
content into the regular education curriculum. 

(2) guide groups and individual students through the 
development of educational and career plans: provide 
orientation activities for students new to the school 
such as **brown bag" lunch sessions; participate in 
orientation programs for incoming 9th graders; guide 
9th and 10th graders in the updating of their **High 
School 4- Year Plans"; guide Uth and 12th graders 
to evaluate their current status and plan their achieve- 
ment of high school graduation; guide 12th graders to 
develop ?jid take appropriate steps toward imple- 
menting their post-high school educational or career 
plans; plan/coordinatc/as*;ist in preregistraticn of 9ft. 
10th, and 1 1th graders for iOth, 1 lth» and 12th grades, 
respectively; collaborate with middle school counse- 
lors to effect the preregistration of 8th graders for 9th 
grade; assist students new to the district with course 
selection at the time of registration; interpret stan- 
dardized test (TEAMS, TAP, DAT, OVIS) results 
information to students, parents, and teachers; guide 
groups and individual students in applying the test 
results information to their educational and career plans; 
interpret results of college entrance tests or career 
assessments to groups of students; guide all students 
to develop tentative career/vocational plans through 
the conduct or supervision of career education activ- 
ities such as career center orientations and utilization 
of the GIS system and other career center resources; 
provide a mechanism for the systematic and efficient 
dissemination of current, accurate information needed 
by indi idual students or parents as they develop their 
educational or career plans. 

(3) counsel small groups and individual students with 
problems: conduct structured, goal-oriented counsel- 

^ ing sessions in systematic response to identified needs 
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of individuals or groups of students — recurrent topics 
at the high school level include academic ftilure/^ 
attendance and behavior problenos, pe^ problems/ 
famUy issues, child idntse, substance abuse, imicide 
threats and attenopts, and sexuality issues. 

(4) consult wi^ teachers, stc^^ and pareias regarding 
meeting the developmental needs qf adolescents and 
regarding specific information about the youtliui for 
whom they have responsibility: particiMe in staffings; 
conduct inservice programs for faculty as a v^le or 
by departments; conduct/facilitate conferences wiA 
teachers, suidents, or parents; conduct or proyide op- 
portunities for parent education p£x>grams; write ar- 
ticles for parent newsletters; assist families widi schocd- 
related |m)blems. 

(5) refer students or their parents with problems to 
specialists or special programs: consult and coordi- 
nate with in-district and community specialists such 
as school nurses, administrators, and psychologists 
and conmiunity-based psychologists, service agen- 
cies, and physicians. 

(6) participate in, coordinate, or conduct activities 
that contribute to the effective operation of the school: 
cooperate with administration in planning and imple- 
menting pieiegistration and PREP days; interpr^ group 
test resui^ to faculty and staff; contribute to the prin- 
cipal's goals for enhancing education on the campus; 
coopemte with instmctional staff in implementing the 
"Placement Recommendation Guidelines"; establish 
effective liaisons with the various instructional de- 
partments; provide input to administration as the mas- 
ter schedule is built; act as an advocate for groups or 
individual students as system decisions are made; su- 
pervise the changing of student schedules in accor- 
dance with district policies; ccq)erate with odier school 
staff in placing students with special needs :n appro* 
priate programs, including other regular education, 
special education and vocational education opportun- 
ities; cooperate with administration/coordinate cam- 
puswide administration of the district testing program 
(TEAMS, TAP, DAT, OVIS): supervise administra- 
tion of special group testing (e.g. , PS AT, SAT, ACT, 
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Organizational 
Relationships: 



Performance 
Standards: 



CEEB:AP; ASVAB); cooperate widi admimstratioo/ 
supervise the teadier. adyiscHry system \ . 
(J) plan0uley(Jmiithex^ 
atmiudly design^ iiridi be od^ 
aiKe d^witinem stiff , tfie^ca^^ 
based on Meds by c^fuiy st^ 
objectives, eslablis^ftg die 
endar, and compMiog^ tbt^ 

Plan— High School; evalui^ ^rategies as^ t^^^^ 
implemented; complete the amma) Guidan(;^I¥c^^ ^ 
Evaluation Report— High Sdml - \ ft , 

(8) pursue ctrntinuouspivfessiomUgraw^: attend dis-^ 
trict-sponsored staff deveI<H^:3(ient offerings; jdn as« 
sociations (e.g., NCA, STACD, TACD/MCD); itad 
professional jounials; atteml relevant workshops and 
conferences sponsored by professionally appr^Driate 
organizations (e.g., Region 20, TEA, aiid ac^jcia* 
tions); take postgraduate courses. 

is supervised by the head counselor, the principal, w .a 
the director of guidance; work? collaboratively with 
other counselors and guidance department staff; and 
works cooperatively with odier can^Mis or district staff. 

A high school counselor's performance is considered 
satisfactory when (1) The head counselor, principal, 
and director of guidance concur and the coi'nselor's 
level of competence is reflected as such on the NISD 
Counselor Evaluation Form; and (2) evaluation ot the 
Annual Guidance Program Plan — High School indi- 
cates overall effectiveness of the program. 
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IDEAS FOR DISCREPANCY REPAIR 



NOBTHSIDE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

RESULTS OF BRAINSTORMING WAYS TO REDUCE 
DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN THE CURRENT AND THE DESIRED 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

Steering Committee Ideas 

Elementary Level 

Increase time spent in curriculum role. 

• Develop and teach baseline curriculum. 

• Establish systematic schedule (weekly, monthly). 

Decrease time spent in system support. 

• Establish other staff responsibilities for tasks. 

• Clarify our own responsibilities and communicate them to faculty and ad- 
ministration. 

• Reduce clerical woric. 

• Reduce support to special education system. 

• Help principals understand appropriate assignments for counselors; elimi- 
nate time-consuming» inappropriate tasks. 

Middle School Level 

Increase time spent in curriculum. 

• Assign three counselors to every middle school to ensure a counselor for 
each grade level. 

• Assign counselors by grade level rather than by alphabet to enhance the 
developmental part of the program. 
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• Establish a scnedu'e of operation and have it endorsed by the principal. 

• Schedule s^^udents for guidance by taking them from two acadeniic classes 
per year ^,one per semester); i.e., every teacher gives up only two class 
periods a year. 

• Provide inservice to teachers on guidance curriculum purposes and •*tasks** 
for students. 

Decrease time spent in system support. 

• Hire '*technical assistants" to relieve counselors of 

1. schedule changes. 

2. registration of new students during the school year. 

3. test coordination. 

• Assign education office students to counseling office to help file, etc. 

High School Level 

Increase time spent in curriculum. 

• Work with groups (vs. individuals) to disseminate information, e.g., junior 
and senior credit checks, test score interpretation. 

• Involve with clubs, organizations, and other extracurricular activities through 
assignment if necessary. 

• Increase time spent in group activities. 

• Set yearly calendar that will facilitate councilors' keeping on task for group 
activities. 

• Get into the classroom to be a visible part of the educational team. 
Decrease time spent in system support. 

• Spend less time in offices. 

• Add clerical help or computerized resources to accomplish clerical tasks. 

• Remove counseling case load from head counselors to allow them to be 
program administrators and to manage major tasks (e.g., test program co- 
ordination). 

• Review utilization of vocational counselors. 

All Levels 
Increase time spent in curriculum. 

• Define program expectations, monitor implementation. 

• Develop curriculum resources. 

• Provide staff development for counselors. 

• Communicate program to and enlist support of administration and faculty. 

• Design systematic delivery system (calendar, timeline, individual vs. group). 
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Decrease time spent in system suppoit. 

• Evaluate specific paperwork responsibilities* 

• Review activities tc determine if they can be accomplished through data 
processing* v 

• Move some responsibili^ to students and parents* 

• Evaluate clerical staff in counseling depai^nts. 

• Evaluate adequacy of staffing in counseling departments (professional and 
clerical)* 

• Study reduced student load for head counselors to allow more coordination. 

• Move; administrative duties to administration; increase administrative staff 
if necessary* 

• Use and evaluate new streamlined procedures for ARD participation. 



Increase time spent in curriculum. 

• Times to conduct curriculum activities: 
— advisories. 
— 4th period study hall. 
— on-campus suspension class. 
— coverage for learners at conventions. 
— club schedule* 

—identify and work with "lasses that have needs, e.g. , lower level academic 



• Different methods of assigning counselors to case load/job responsibilities. 

• Priority: students on campus now, not for their future. 

• Inservice for teachers on such topics as behavior management, listening 
skills. 

• Planned for the year, consistent. 

• Calendar. 

Decrease time spent in system support. 

• Program computer to do credit checks. 
— mainframe, data base. 

— microcomputer programs. 

• Shift philosophy from the counselor back to the student and parenl(s) as 
the responsible person for seeing that graduation is achieved* 

• Lengthen yearly contracts (beyond student days). 

• Head counselor do system support activities, lessen their studen; case load* 

• **Run*' for classes in August. 

• Teacher advisor program. 



High School Principals' Ideas 



classes. 
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High School Counselors' Ideas 

Increase time spent in curriculum. 

• Group guid:;jicc to teach decision-making skills, self-esteem. 

• Do away with parent notes on schedule changes. 

• More icservicc with teachers, e.g., with fincshmen teachers to help fteshmen \ 
become successfully involved in school. 

• More time in 9th-pwJe advisories. 

• Freshmen adv*s(My: guidance in the first month of school; orientation to 
high school, study skills, attendance, 4- Year Plan revision, involvement. 

• 9th graders' orientation to career center. 

• More tim^ interpreting OVIS. 

• Need facilities to do group guidance. 

• More use of advisory to have small groups with all studeni?. 

• **Brown bag'* sessions. 

• Make **official time** forcounsf ors to go into classrooms; ideas: restructure 
school day periodically, more faculty involvement with credits, clubs, etc.; 
get principals' verbal support; sell ideas to key teachers or department heads. 

• Counselors need planning time. 

• Priorities: feeling good about thems. ives, decision-making and study skills. 
Decrease time spent in system support. 

• Folic w-uD studies should not be done by counselors. 

• Reduce testing coordination time. 

• Campus-based testing specialist to coordinate and administer all district and 
state testing. 

• Administration should coordinate responsibility for state mandated, mini- 
mum competency testing. 

• System analysis to evaluate feasibility of computer support for counselors. 

• Computer terminal for each counselor. 

• Hire professional registrar. 

• Work with state/national college admissions counselors and associations to 
eliminate undue college admissions paperwork, e.g., letters of recommen- 
dation; develop standard checklist to accomplish this. 

• Work with scholarship agencies to develop standardized form. 

• Close adherence to district guidelines to reduce number of schedule changes. 

• Functions to be streamlined: hand-scheduling new students; paperwork re- 
quired for special ed referrals; master schedule adjustments — balancing 
classes, forming new classes, master schedule errors; credit checks; planning 
senior assembly; TEAMS failures; retention paperworic; making lists for 
potential school projects; test coordination; hand tallying of master schedule; 
ARDs. 
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• Need input lo new course offerings and niaster schedule development. 

• Need piincipals* verbal support for the program. 

• Reduce miscellaneous paperwork: teacher lists, testing procedures, prere- 
gistration bulletin, premature scheduling, athletic schedule changes, elective 
changes, teacher prejudgments, leveling, college day forms. 

• Structure staff consultation, calendar, and agenda. 

• Reduce time spent in personal support to teachers; could handle recurrent 
issues through inservice. 

• Support personnel register new students. 

• Rcsiniciure curriculum information dissemination. 

Middle School Principals' Ideas 

Increase time spent in guidance curriculum. 

• Calendar classroom visits — develop with and share with administrators. 

• Short blocks of time. 

• Advisory time. 

• *' Essential elements" — teacher&'departmenis identif> topics and times of 
year (counselors too). 

• Teachers work with counselors in classrooms 
— team efforts. 

— roles of each will be clarified. 

• Need principal's support. 

• Inservice for teachers b> counselors regarding the guidance currculum. 

• Inservice for counselors (e.g., group skills). 

• Change slowly. 

Decrease time spent in system support. 

• Time management. 

• Teacher inservice regarding gjidance program and services (what is and is 
not done). 

• Referral of teachers for private counseling when needed. 

• Referral of teachers to administrators for school related problems. 

• Increase clerical help, e g,, testing schedules, new student enrollment shared 
between main office and counseling office. 

• A-V aids for orientation (e.g., videotape for new students, especially at 
schools with large numbers and constant flow of new students. 

• Brochure. 

• Administrative staffings. 

• Improved communication methods. 

• Registration: forms have little to do with ''guidance.*' 
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• Implemeni a teacher-advisor program. 

• Counselors should have input into master schedule development. 



Increase time spent in guidance curriculum. 

• Need administrative support for classroom guidance. 

• Develop Curriculum Guide, lesson plans. 

• Need teacher support and cooperation. 

• Need structured and organized tim**. 

• Relieve counselors of s>stem support duties to provide time for classroom 
guidance. 

• Counselors be assigned to do classroom guidance by grade level, not al- 
phabetically. 

• Have one counselor for each g. ; level. 

• Occupational Investigation teachers implement Career Day. 

• Work through "01" to meet with 8th-grade students. 

• Use 2 days from each subject to effect classroom guidance and not take an 
undue amount of lime from one department. 

Decrease time spent in system support. 

• Special education handle referral paperwork. 

• Hire '^technical assistants/technician to handle those duties, e.g», registra- 
tion of new students, all preregistration and scheduling, plan and coordinate 
standardized testing, schedule changes. 

• Use auministrative specialists (teacher level) to do administrivia, e.g., lock- 
ers, books, master schedule. 

• Have computer terminal in counselors' offices and train staff to use it. 

• 8th to 9th grade registration done completely by high school staff. 

• Counselors should not do the 5- Year Plan. 

• Counselors should not sponsor extracurricular activities, clubs, etc. 

• Eliminate building responsibility for master schedule, but continue to have 
input. 

• Reduce paperwork, clerical work. 

• Attendance office or main office handle new student initial registration 
procedure 

• Counselor secretaries are needed to work more days because their duties 
involve being registrar and data processing. 

• Streamline counselor involvement with special programs, e.g., TIPS, LPAC, 
Special Ed, CVAE. 

• Counselors post schedule. calendar of activities and availabilities 



Middle School Counselors' Ideas 
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• Define counselor job role to minimize **other duties as assigned. . 

• Need separate guidance department telephone line. 

• More assistance from student aides. 



Increase time spent in guidance curriculum. 

• Individual home study packets — a home program. 

• Encourage self-viewing of media available. 

• Increase counselor time in classroom on self-esteem. 

• .\ssist teachers with moiivational techniques. 

• Peer counseling to help those in need — counselors used as support for peer 
counselors. 

• Schedule classes for each 6 weeks; topics: study skills, citizenship, test 
awareness. 

• Support recommendation; recognize following concerns: educational cur- 
riculum reform, part-time counselors, campuses with heavy load of special 
education of federal programs. 

Decrease lime spent in system support. 

• Draw up a time-saving recorder of information for referring students for 
help. 

• Conimon planning time would help. 

• Support the recommendation, but each campuses needs should be consid- 



Increase time spent in guidance curriculum. 

• Schedule classes regularly. 

• Develop districtwide curriculum. 

• Make classrooms available for guidance. 

• Allocate a percentage of time each week. 

• Expand teachers' involvement. 

^ Individual campus teams for planning. 

• Standardize district procedures. 

• Assess student needs. 

• Need principals' support. 

• Need teachers' support. 

• Need materials. 

• Need lesson plans and units for specific topics. 



Elementary Principals' Ideas 



ered. 



Elementary Counselors' Ideas 
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• Fewer interruptions. 

• Problem of availability of students. 

• Curriculum needs to be seen as having priority. 

• Curtail special education responsibilities. 

Decrease time spent in system support. 

• Eliminate special ed paperwork. 

• Limit participation in admission, review & dismissal committee meetings. 

• Secretarial help. 

• Limit Promise testing. 

• Eliminate make-up testing. 

• Drop CAP West referral woric. 

• Eliminate Early Chiiuhood referrals. 

• Eliminate the **go f r" syndrome — principals to counselors, e.g., So. As- 
sociation Accreditation Study Chair. 

• Eliminate responsibility for before and after school and lunch duty. 

• Stop doing newsletter articles. 

• Stop being parents' **tour guide." 

• Stq) driving students to PAC/physicals. 
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DESCRIPTORS RELATED TO 
EVALUATION CATEGORIES 



These descriptors are provided to counselors, their supervisors, and admin- 
istrators as a means of enhancing communication about the nature of guidance 
and counseling and the specifics upon which to base sound evaluative judgments 
as to the proficiency of the school counselor. The specific items were generated 
by and large by Northside counselors, with some reaffirmation and augmentation 
from the guidance and counseling literature. They are offered to assist new 
counselors, experienced counselors, non-guidance-trained administrators, and 
guidance-trained-administrators have similar definitions for the skills and knowl- 
edge expected of our school counselors. 

Specifically, the items provide more concrete descriptions for the performance 
indicators suggested for the areas that counselors are evaluated on. If it were 
laid out in one document, the format would be as follows: 



Category 



Performance 
Indicator 



Descriptors 



1. implements guidance 
curriculum through the use 
of effective instnictional 
skills 



a. appropriate task analysis 1. selection of terminal 



increments 

3. weeding out of nonessentials 

4. instruction at appropriate 



objective 
2. specification of learning 



level of difficulty 
5. selection of learning 



sequence 
6. explanation of unfamiliar or 



specially used terms 



b effective use of lesson 1. TvXus 
design 2. explanation 



. . etc 
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Still, this list is not all-inclusive nor are all items necessarily mutua'ly exclu- 
sive. It is not meant to be used as a checklist, but rather it is intended n make 
the school counselor's role more tangible. 

1. Implements guidance curriculum through the use of effective instruct 
tional skills, including 

a. appropriate task analysis 

1) selects terminal objective 

2) specifies learning increments 

3) weeds out nonessentials 

4) instructs at an appropriate level of difficulty 

5) selects learning sequence 

6) explains unfamiliar or specially used terms 

b. effective use of lesson design 

1) focus 

2) explanation 

3) checking for understanding 

4) monitoring and adjusting 

5) modeling 

6) guided practice 

7) closure 

8) independent practice 

9) extensions 

10) correctioii" 

1 1) evaluation 

c. active involvement of students in the learning process 

1) varies activities 

2) interacts with students in appropriate group formats 

3) solicits smdent participation 

4) extends students* responses/contributions 

5) provides "wait time** 

6) secures and maintains students* attention 

7) gives clear directions 

8) manages students* behavior 

9) uses effective teaching practices 

10) uses strategies to motivate students for learning 

11) maintains supportive environment 

12) provides materials and equipment needed for lessons ready for use 
at appropriate time 

d. selection of topics consistent with identified, high priority student needs 
and district goals 

1) implements instruction at appropriate level of difficulty 
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2) assesses student needs formally and informally 

3) adheres to district guidance scope and sequence and curriculum 

2. Implements the individual plannbg system through the effective use of 
guidance skills, including 

a. careful planning of sessions 

1) performs appropriate task analysis 

2) effectively uses lesson design, with expanded use of guided practice 

3) guided practice 

4) uses variety of guidance techniques 

5) has materials, audiovisual aids, and facilities ready for use 

6) understands/applies theories of vocational choice 

b. presentation of accurate, relevant, unbiased information 

1) makes no significant errors 

2) presents information so that students can process/internalize it 

a. uses vocabulary appropriate to the students 

b. explains content clearly 

c. presents appropriate amounts of information 

3) stresses important points 

4) clarifies students' misunderstanding 

5) uses accurate language 

6) identifies, selects, organizes, and makes accessible educational and 
career information systems; makes information resources available to 
students 

7) utilizes materials effectively 

8) is knowledgeable about the range of educational and career alterna- 
tives and the value of each of these 

c. involvement of students in personalized educational and career planning 

1) helps students establish goals and use planning skills 

2) knows students' abilities, achievements, interests, and goals 

3) effectively uses consultation skills as needed 

4) encourages parental input into student planning 

5) correctly assesses students' educational and career aspiration and in- 
formation needs 

6) makes appropriate and appropriately presented recommendations 

7) conducts activities with groups of sizes conducive to ensure effec- 
tiveness and efficiency 

d. accurate and appropriate test results interpretation 

1) provides appropriate information to students, parents, and school staff 
in timely manner 

2) ensures that individuals know how to read reports of interest/use to 
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3) strives to guard against the overinterprctation or other in^ropriate 
use of test results data 

4) in presenting test results inteipretauon, attends to the confidential and 
private nature of individual test information 

5) (reference: item 2b. above regarding accuracy of information) 

6) understands/applies basic statistical concepts essential in the use of 
appraisal instruments and data 

7) understand/applies basii. 'oncepts and principles of measurement and 
evaluation 

8) processes appraisal data appropriately for use in guidance and coun- 
seling 

9) makes effective use of appraisal data in counseling and guidance 
selection of individual planning activities consistent with identified, high 
priority student needs and district goals 

1) assesses student needs for planning assistance formally and informally 

2) presents needs-identification data to reflect data from foUow-up stud- 
ies of former students' actual educational and career progress 

3) provides information about important dates and tasks to be accom- 
plished 

4) adheres to District Guidance Program Framework timeframe and 
priorities 

3* Implements responsive services through effective use of counseling, con* 
sulfation, and referral skills, including 

a. proper identification of problems/issues to be resolved 

1) uses effective intake procedures to p jperiy discern problems/issues 

2) in counseUng, assists students to define their problems 

3) in consultation, collaborates with consullee in problem definition 

4) in referral, understands and articulates the basis for referral 

b. selection of counseling, consulting or referral interventions appropriaf to 
students' problems and circumstances 

1) recognizes own personal/professional limitations and organizes case 
load appropriately 

2) accepts referrals in a competent and professional manner 

3) responds appropriate'./ to requests for information 

c. uses counseling, consulting, or referral :>kills effectively 
CounseUng: 

1) utilizes a variety of techniques and procedures 

2) operates from a consistentiy applied and conscious awareness of own 
theoretical base 

3) is nonjudgmental of students 
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4) understands the dynamics of individual behavior in the counseling 

relationship or in a group 
Consulting: 

1) has expertise to share 

2) shares information 

3) in problem specification, gathers as much information as needed to 
consult effectively and efficiently 

4) in goal setting, understands consultecs' responsibilities and goals 

5) establishes credibility by being able to suggest a vaiety of options, 
alternatives, resources, or strategies 

6) coordinates the development and implementation of the consultecs' 
behavioral plan of action 

Referral: (process: problem specification, evaluation of need for referral, 
resource identification, referral and follow-up) 

1) is knowledgeable about sources for referral 

2) seeks out referral sources 

3) conducts adequate research about referral sources 

4) refers at appropriate time in helping process 

5) is able to explain the need for referral and the referral process 

6) provides minimum of three referral options to client 
d, conducts well-planned and goal-oriented sessions 

1) sessions are effective: objectives are established and attained 

2) sessions are efficient: objectives are the focus of the sessions; how- 
ever, sensitivity to divergent needs ot the group/individual is imper- 
ative also 

3) materials, aids, and facilities are ready for use 

e use of group and individual techniques that are appropriate to the topic 
and to students' needs and abilities 

1) discerns when individual or group counseling would be most facili- 
tative to the problem presented by the counselees 

2) uses group counseling when it is determined to be more or as effective 
as individual counseling 

3) structures specialized groups as to topic and purpose as well as mem- 
bership composition 

4) displays working knowledge of developmental tasks and coping be- 
haviors of different age levels and the skills to use group techniques 
appropriate for client level 

/. actively involves counsclees/consultees/refer-ees in the process 
Counseling: 

1) counseling results in students' acting to solve problems 

2) holds student-oriented sessions 
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3) allows students to speak freely about problems 

4) assists students in exploration of affect 

5) assists students in goal setting 

6) assists students in establishing a concrete, behavioral plan aimed at 
problem resolution 

7) ensures that plan is developed at an appropriate level of specificity 

8) avoids premature advice or superficial reassurance 

9) listens effectively 
Consulting: 

1) consulting results in consultee acting to solve problem 

2) encourages input from consultee 

3) facilitates communication between participants 

4) avoids premature, superficial advice or reassurance 

5) handles expressions of conflict in a constructive manner 

6) is appreciative of ideas expressed by others 

7) promotes a spirit of compromise and cooperation 

8) listens effectively 

Referral: 

1) exhibits skill in the art of referral such that person needing :ieferral 
feels comfortable 

2) assistance results in client going to referral source 

3) initiates contacts between referral sources and individuals who have 
been referred 

timely follow-up 

1) follows up with students and other clients as to their progress in 
implementation of the problem-solving action plan 

2) communicates with referral sources 

3) ensures communication between appropriate people 

4) prepares/maintains appropriate documentation, forms, records, etc. 
relevant to cases 

5) implements follow-up activities as recommended for clients by re- 
feml sources 

provision of services consistent with high priority, identified student needs 
and district goals 

1) conducts formal and informal needs assessments 

2) determines needs and priorities as perceived by students, parents, 
staff, and administration 

3) recognizes situations that need attention 

4) attends to priorities established in the Gaidar :e Program Ftamework 
and in other district memos 
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4. Implements system support through providing effective support for other 
programs and by effectively enlisting support for the guidance program, 
such as 

a. providing a comprehensive and balanced guidance program 

1. uses effective plamiing skills 

a) assesses program needs and priorities accurately 

b) establishes realistic program goals 

c) uses results of evaluation to improve program 

d) plap*^ orogram and activities 

e) provides alternative plans 

0 determines suitable and workable time schedule 

g) plans an overviev/ of the year 

h) writes program plan 

2. uses effective organizational skills 

a) establishes meaningful objectives 

b) sequences activities in a meaninful design 

c) sets timelines and follows them 

d) operates from a program calendar 

e) provides an appropriately balanced and comprehensive program 

3. uses resources effectively 

a) resources = materials, human dollars, equipment, facilities 

b) selects and creates sound materials 

c) manages equipment and facilities and budget effectively 

d) takes proper care/makes proper use of equipment 

e) assigns tasks or duties appropriately/delegates effectively 
0 considers strengths of human talent available 

g) seeks assistance if does not have adequate answers 

h) utilizes administration and other staff as appropriate 

i) utilizes available resources 

j) provides resource materials and information to students, staff, 
parents 

k) determines what personal and natural resources are available/ 
needed 

4. evaluates program effectively 

a) systematically evaluates overall progra.i effectiveness 

b) uses results of evaluation to improve program 

b. selecting program activities that meet identified, high priority student 
needs and are consistent with campus and district goals 

1. bases campus program on student and community needs 

2. bases campus program on the district framework 
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c. collecting evidence that students achieve meaningful out»;omes from pro- 
gram activities 

1 . evaluates effectiveness of activities 

2. evaluates quantity and quality of student growth in guidance and 
counseling activities 

3. provides for a system of evaluating programs and activities 

4. plans, implements, and accesses systematic evaluation tools 

5. uses results of evaluation tools to reassess program goals, objectives, 
and strategies 

6. consistently evaluates program activities 

d. operating within established procedures, policies, and priorities 

1 . complies with letter and intent of regulations, directives, and instruc- 
tions from superiors 

2. administers activities in accordance with district guidelines 

€. contributing to organizational solutions outside of assigned responsibilities 

1 . works as member of team in working to solve organizational problems 

2. accepts responsibility for helping others learn their responsibilities 
and is able to do this without taking over others' roles 

/. working cooperatively with school administrators to gamer support for 
the guidance program 

1 . collaborates with administration in developing the campus guidance 
program goals and objectives 

2. seeks their support on matters of concern 

g. implementing programs that explain the school guidance program 

1. explains the philosophy, priorities, and practice, of the guidance 
program effectively and articulately 

2. has a campus PR plan for helping the parents as well as the students 
and staff understand the guidance program and its variety of activities 

3. uses a variety of strategies to communicate to parents, e.g., news- 
letters, columns, parent education sessions, open houses 

h. attending to ideas/concerns expressed regarding the guidance program 

1 . listens with an open mind 

2. accepts suggestions gracefully 

5. IS not unnecessarily defensive with parents or community represen- 
tatives; works to understand their concerns 

4. maintains professional detachment in circumstances where patrons 
are misinformed, mistrusting, (JER's 5 categories) 

i. supporting campus administration policies and goals 

1 . establishes objectives that contribute to the goals of the campus ad- 
ministration 

2. complies with letter and intent of regulations, directives, and instruc- 
tions from superiors 
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3. supports administrative directives 

4, cooperates with campus administration in addressing campus goals 
j. supporting district policies and goals 

1. supports administrative directives, school board goals, and organi- 
zational policies 

2. adheres to Guidance Program Framework 

3. cooperates with district administration in guidance program improve- 
ment efforts. 

5» Establishes effective professional relationships by building rapport with 

a. Students 

1 . demonstrates knowledge of, interest in, and understanding of the roles 
and responsibilities of the student 

2. acts as student advocate appropriately and effectively 

3. communicates effectively with and about students 

4. exhibits sensitivity, empathy, and acceptance necessary for estab- 
lishing rapport 

5. encourages students to have respect for the rights, property, and 
opinions of others 

6. primary commitment is to the student, yet keeps communications 
open with others 

7 is student advocate and liaison for students/administration/faculty/ 
parents 

8. knows the students' backgrounds 

9 encourages students to assume responsibility for own behaviors, choices, 



1 demonstrates knowledge of, interest in, and understanding of the roles 
and responsibilities of the teacher and other staff members 

2. works cooperatively as a team member with staff 

3. communicates effectively with and about staff 

4 exhibits sensitivity, empathy, and acceptance necessary for estab- 
lishing rapport 

5. works as a tean .iber — educator, consultant 

6. respects professional judgmeiuS of staff 

7. seeks and respects ideas of others 

8. is receptive to teachers' comments and suggestions 

9. encourages teachers to adjust their programs to individual needs of 



1. demonstrates knowledge of, interest in, and understanding of the 
roles, responsibilities, and circumstances of the parent 



and relationships 



b. 



Staff 



students 



c. 



Parents 
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2. cooperates with parents in problem solving 

3. communicates effectively with awl about parents 

4. exhibits sensitivity, empathy, and acceptance necessary for estab- 
lishing rapport 

5. encourages parents to practice effective parenting skills 

6. conmiunicates effectively with parents regarding students' progress 
and areas of difficulty and success 

Other Counselors 

1 . where there is more than one counselor on a campus: opf.rates as a 
team member; works collaboratively in the development of goals and 
the implementation of the campus guidance program 

2. cooperates with counselors from other campuses in the interest of 
serving students and the program better 

Administrators 

1 . demonstrates knowledge of, interest in, and understanding of the roles 
and responsibilities of the administrator 

2. work cooperatively as a team member with administrators 

3. communicates effectively with and about administrators 

4. understands and responds appropriately to the different roles/respon- 
sibilities of the campus and district administrators 

5. exhibits sensitivity, empathy, and acceptance necessary for estab- 
lishing rapport 

6. plays the child advocate role appropriately 
Other In-school/District Specialists 

1 . demonstrates knowledge and understanding of the roles and respon- 
sibilities of other specialists 

2. conmiunicates effectively with and about other specialists 

3. maintains positive working relationships with other specialists 

4. exhibits sensitivity 

5. seeks specialists' assistance when needed/beneficial to the student or 
other clients 

6. ifiitiates communication when needed/beneficial to the student 

7. does not overrcly on other specialists 
Community Representatives 

1 . conMnunicates effectively with referral agency staff 

2. maintains positive working relationships with PTA and other patron 
groups 

3. is interested in and understands roles/responsibilities of community 
agency representatives 

4. exhibits sensitivity, warmth, and openness for establishing rapport 

5. establishes harmonious relationships with referral sources conwnonly 
used 

6. informs community about total school and guidance programs 
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6. FuUUIs professional responsibilities 

a. seeking professional development 

1. has adequate knowledge to be an effective counselor 

a) understands, applies, and can articulate own tlieoretical frame- 
work 

b) understands the organization and operation of the school and the 
district 

c) is knowledgeable of developmental characteristics of age group 
served 

d) has basic knowledge of 

1) guidance content and theory 

2) program model 

3) school system organization and operation 

e) can articulate own theoretical framework with respect to guidance 
and counseling, psychology, and human dynamics 

0 undentands and applies basic concepts of psychological theory, 
measurement and evaluation, group and individual techniques of 
counseling and guidance 

g) has an internally consistent approach to guidance and counseling 

2. plans for and engages in professional development 

a) monitors and evaluates own professional performance 

b) implements his or her Professional Growth Plan 

c) makes use of opportunities for improving skills and acquiring new 
and relevant knowledge 

d) has developed and is imp! *:ntii.g a personal, professional growth 
plan 

e) attends professional workshops, conferences, and courses 
0 belongs to professional organizalion(s) 

g) invests personal time 

h) is selective in choosing programs 

i) participates actively in in-district inservice offerings 
j) assumes responsibility for own professional growth 

k) seeks opportunities to improve skills and to acquire new knowl- 
edge 

1) maintains contact with current research and practice 
m) combines mformation from various sources to soive problems' 
to Innovate 

n) attempts sound innovative and creative approaches to problems 
o) is open to new leaming/is willing to learn 

3. demonstrates commitment to the counseling and education professions 
a) invests own resources in professional development — time and 



money 
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b) volunteers to serve on committees or accepts other leadership 
opportunities as offered 

c) accepts leadership roles in professional associations 

d) shares, joins, serves 

e) encourages others to use new ideas 

0 lakes pride in being a member of the counseling profession 

g) understands roles/responsibilities of the school counselor at own 
and at other levels 

h) applies research knowledge and skills to further the field of guid- 
ance and counseling 

b. keeping records consistent with ethical and legal guidelines 

1. keeps organized, accurate, legal, and ethically appropriate records 
2 interprets records to others as is consistent with ethical and legal 
guidelines 

3. keeps records in an organized and consistent fashion 

4. communicates and interprets accurately and openly 

5. monitors overall records procedure 

6. delegates appropriately 

7. supervises paraprofessional staff effectively 

8. ensures security, confidentiality, and legality 

9. is knowledgeable of proper procedures 

10 mamtains adequate, differentiated records 

1 1 documents consultations, referrals, and other guidance and counseling 
events 

12- completes paperwork in a timely and efficient manner 
c maintainmg professional work habits 

1 performs responsibilities in an organized, timely, and dependable 
manner 

2 complies with distnct's standards for attendance 

3. is considerate of others* time 

4. completes required forms and reports 

5. attends/participates in required staff meetings 

6 exercises professional judgment in absences from work 
1. plans and utilizes time to best advantage 
8. complies with established distnct work hours 

9 IS task-oriented 

10 maintains a positive atmosphere for learning and growing 
1 1 . attends to detail 

ci practicing according to the profession's ethical standards 

1 observes ethical standards of the American Sc.iool Counselor Asso- 
ciation and the Amencan Association of Counseling and Devel ^pment 

2 implements counselor's ro(e as c fined in the Northside Comprehen- 
^ sive Guidance Program Framework and other distnct guidelines 
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3. adheres to district policies and legal guidelines 

*^* refrains from revealing confidential information inappropriately 

5. does not impose personal value judgments on students, their families, 
or on school staff 

6. demonstrates impartiality with respect to sex, ethnicity, or ability of 
students 

7. is aware of own personal/emotional and professional limitations 

8. maintains confidentiality within established parameters 
e. demonstrating appropii*.*e personal characteristics 

1. demonstrates attitudes conducive to effective guidance and counsel- 



2. demonstrates attributes conducive to effective guidance and counsel- 
ing: 

a) takes initiative 

b) IS caring, kind, warm 

c) has a sense of humor 

d) demonstrates patience 

e) IS sensitive to others; has empathy 
uses intelligence and creativity 

3 holds values conducive to effective guidance and counseling 

a) demonstrates self-acceptance, -understanding and -confidence 

b) holds positive regard for the worth, dignity, and uniqueness of 
each individual 

c; demonstrates belief in ability of others to change, grow, and 
accept responsibility for own actions 

d) demonstrates honesty and loyalty 

e) values own role as model to others 

0 demonstrates belief in the value of learning and schooling 

g) respects individual differences 

h) resists imposing conforming behaviors on individuals 

i) makes a commitment of primary responsibility to students while 
providing adequate communication to teachers, parents, admin- 
istrators, and other referral sources without violating confiden- 
tiality of the counseling relationship 

4. has high professional standards 



ing; is: 
positive 
pleasant 
cheerful 
accepting 



persevering 

genuine 

open-minded 

future-minded 

realisi> 

optimistic 

personally 



accessible/available 
supportive 
receptive to change 
willing to share 



enthusiastic 
cooperative 
helpful 



information and ideas 
fiexible 
has vision 



courageous 
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a) accepts constructive criticism 

b) adapts to unusual circumstances 

c) tolerates ambiguity 

d) maintains objectivity/professional detachment in problem situa* 
tions 

e) seems informed and conHdent in expression 

f) has professional image wiA students, staff, and parents 

g) models expected social behavior, grooming, and courtesy 

h) maintains poise and emotional stability 

i) strives for excellence 
j) is motivated to achieve 

k) nudntains good physical health 
1) provides a good moral example for students 
m) handles decisions of superiors appropriately 
n) recognizes own leadership role on campus and accepts the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership on the campus 
/ demonstrating effective use of basic skills, e.g. , communication, problem- 
solving, decision-making, eaucational 
1 . uses communication skills 

a) listens actively 

b) builds rapport 

c) is interested in others' messages 

d) uses appropriate vocabulary 

e) maintains a supportive environment 
0 speaks and writes professionally 

g) uses both verbal and nonverbal communication behaviors appro- 
priately 

h) uses appropriate attending behaviors 

i) uses open-ended questions and prompts 
j) reflects feelings of communicator 

k) accurately paraphrases content of communicator's message 
1) uses interpretation skills effectively 

m) responds to verbal and nonverbal communications in meaningful 
ways 
2 problem solving 

a) diagnoses problems accurately 

b) prescribes appropriate remedies 

c) approaches problems with impartiality 

d) is able to think of multiple options for problem solution 

e) is able to envision consequences of various options 
0 handles dissenting individuals and groups 



3. 



decision making 
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a) recognizes the need for a decision 

b) explores alternative choices 

c) predicts accurately the probable outcome of each choice 

d) assigns personal values to each choice 

e) determines the costs/risks attendant to each choice 
0 applies a variety of decision strategies 

g) makes a plan for decision implementation 

h) evaluates the outcome of decisions 
4. educational skills 

a) imparts information effectively 

b) strengthens students' capacity to cope with life tuations 

c) allows "wait time" 

d) maintains physical environment appropriate to the session con- 
ducted 

e) has materials, aids, and facilities ready for use for various activ- 
ities 

0 maximizes use of time available for guidance and counseling 

g) manages student behavior, e.g., 

1) specifies expectations 

2) uses techniques to prevent, redirect, or stop off-task, inap- 
propriate, or disruptive behavior 

3) applies rules consistently and fairly 

4) uses reinforcement techniques effectively 

h) uses effective strategies to motivate students to respond to guid- 
ance and counseling 

i) displays a working knowledge of group dynamics, e.g., 

1) content and process variables 

2) typical stages of group development 

3) various leadership styles and their effective use 

4) conditions for promoting healthy groups 
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OBSERVATION FORMS 



GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT 
NORTHSIDE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

SUMMARY OF COUNSELOR OBSERVATION AND FEEDBACK 
COUNSELING SKILLS 



Counselor . 
School 



Date of Observation . 



Observation: From 



General Information— (\\itmty screening criteria, etc.) 

Grade level: No. of students . 

Session #: 



Goal of group: 

Objective(s) of session: 
Client(s)* descriptions: 



to . 



I. Results of program Plans and Prepara- 
tion 

a. Selects group/individual needs ap- 
propriately for efficiency and effec- 
tiveness 

b. Uses appropriate procedures for 
group member selection 

c. Clearly articulates purpose and 
strategies of session 

d. Responds appropriately to requests 
for information 
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Observed? 
(Circle) 



Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 
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Indicators/ 
Comments: 
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e. Length of session is appropriate to 

plans Yes No 

f. Has materials, etc, ready for use Yes No 

g. Establishes environment conducive 

to counseling Yes No 

h. Selects strategies that are student- 
centered and appropriate to stu- 
dents' age level and problems Yes No 

i. Provides services consistent with 
high priority student needs and dis- 
trict goals Yes No 

Comments: 



II. The Counseling Process 

a. Provides focus for group Yes No 

b. Keeps group on task Yes No 

c. Facilitates students* problem defini- 
tion and goal setting Yes No 

d. Gently encourages participation of 

each member Yes No 

Provides opportunity for student in- 
teraction Yes No 
Facilitates communication between 
participants Yes No 
Listens effectively Yes No 
Avoids premature of superficial ad- 
vice or reassurance Yes No 
Handles expressions of hostility in a 
constructive manner Yes No 
Checks for understanding Yes No 
Facilitates '^guided practice" (if 
appropriate) Yes No 
Cleariy states follow-up plans Yes No 
m. States independent practice^' 'chal- 
lenges** Yes No 
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k. 



1. 
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Comments" 



III. Personal/Professional 

a. Protects confidentiality 

b. Leads without dominating 

c. Explains clearly and concisely 

d. Is genuine as opposed lo **phony" 

e. Interrupts destructive interaction ap- 
propriately 

f. Discloses own feelings and beliefs 
in a constructive manner 

g. Is tolerant of ideas others express 

h. Trerts individuals with respect 

i. Recognizes individuals within group 
j. Uses appropriate vocabulary 

k. Applies a sound theoretical base 
1. Operates within realistic limitations 

of school counseling services 
Comments: 



Yes 


No 


ICS 


INO 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 



SUMMARY COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS: 



FEEDBACK CONFERENCE DATE: TIME: 

OBSERVER: COUNSELOR: 

(.Signatures are for the sole purpose of documenting the conference.) 
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GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT 
NORTHSIDE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

SUMMARY OF COUNSELOR OBSERVATION 
CONSULTATION SKILLS 



Counselor . 
School 



Date of Observation 



. Observation: From . 



General Information — (context, participants, objectives, etc.) 
Student grade level: 
People involved in session: 
Topic: 



, to , 



Planning and Preparation 

a. Makes objectives of session clear 

b. Is prepared for conference (e.g. has 
relevant information, knows stu- 
dents' background, is focused on the 
problem/issue) 

c. Prepares appropriate documentation, 
forms, records, etc. 

d. Has knowledge of community re- 
sources and referral sources 

e. Demonstrates knowledge of school 
district policy 

f. Has established that consultation is an 
appropriate intervention 

Comments: 



Observed? 
(Circle) 

Yes No 



Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 



Indicators/ 
Comments: 



II. The Consultative Process 

a. Uses effective intake procedures to 

properly discern problem/issue Yes No 

b. Collaborates with consultee in defi- 
nition of problem and gorJ setting Yes No 
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c Coordinates a specific behavioral plan 

of action Yes No 

d. Listens effectively Y^s No 

e. Facilitates communication between 
participants Yes No 

f . Suggests various options for problem 
resolution Yes No 

g. Avoids premature, superficial advice 

or reassurance Yes No 

h. Handles expressions of conflict in a 
constructive manner Yes No 

i. Conducts session efficiently and ef- 
fectively Yes No 

j. States plan for follow-up Yes No 

k. Summarizes conference results ac- 
curately Yes No 
Comments: 



III. Personal/ Professional 

a. Protects confidentiality Yc No 

b. Is genuine as opposed to ''phony'* Yes No 

c. Is appreciative of ideas others express Yes No 

d. Recognizes diversity of individuals' 
perspectives Yes No 

e. Promotes a spirit of compromise and 
cooperation Yes No 

f. Establishes professional credibility Yes No 

g. Applies a sound theoretical base Yes No 
SUMMARY COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS: 



FEEDBACK CONFERENCE DATE: TIME 

OBSERVER: COUNSELOR- 

(Signatures are for the sole purpose of documenting the conference.) 
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GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT 
NORTHSIDE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

SUMMARY OF COUNSELOR OBSERVATION 
REFERRAL SKILLS 



Counselor . 
School 



Date of Observation . 



Observation: From . 



to. 



General Information — (context, participants, objectives, etc.) 
Student grade level: 
People involved in session: 
Topic: 



Plans and Preparation 

a. Understands and articulates rea- 
son(s) for referral 

b. Is prepared for conference (e.g. has 
relevant information, knows stu- 
dents' background, is focused on 
the problem/issue) 

c. Prepares appropriate documenta- 
tion, forms, records, etc. 

d. Has knowledge of community re- 
sources and referral sources 

e. Demonstrates knowledge of school 
district policy 

f. Has established that referral is an 
appropriate intervention 

Comments: 



Observed? 
(Circle) 



Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 



Indicators/ 
Cominents: 



II. Referral Conference 

a. Uses effective intake procedures to 

properly discern problem/issue Yes No 

b. Defines problem clearly Yes No 
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c. Expresses rationale for referral 

clearly Yes No 

d. Outlines action seeps for referral 

process Yes No , 

e. Listens effectively Yes No 

f. Provides minimum of three referral 
options to client (if referral is non- 
district, program/specialists) Yes No 

g. Helps individuals referred to have 
realistic expectations of services 

available from referral source Yes No 

h. Helps individuals referred fo under- 
stand their responsibilities and to 

make plans for action Yes No 

i. States own follow-up/coordination 

plans Yes No 

j. Summarizes conference results Yes No 

Comments: 



III. Personal/ Professional 

a. Promotes confidentiality Yes No 

b. Is genuine as opposed to "phony*' Yes No 

c. Recognizes feelings and thoughts of 

clienl(s) Yes No 

d. Promotes a spirit of cooperation 

and problem-solving Yes No 

e. Establishes professional credibility Yes No 

f. Assifts individual(s) referred to feel 
comfortable about referral Yes No 

SUMMARY COMMF .TS AND RECOMMENDATIONS: 



FEEDBACK CONFERENCE DATE: TIME: 

OBSERVER: COUNSELOR: 

(Signatures are for the sole purpose of documenting the conference.) 

mc 
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129 

Career Development: guidance and 
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Career education programs. 130 
Career Passport. 280 
Career Planning Support System. 27, 44 
Case*study techniques. 270 
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Changing Student Attitudes and Behavior 

Through Group Counseling, 195 
Choosing A Vocation, 4 
Civic Service House, Boston, Mass., 3-4 
Clark. E L., 9 

Clerical staff job descriptions, 187-19) 
Clinical-services model, 8-1 1, 13, 21, 22 
College Entrance Fjcamination Board, 29 
Colleges and universities, collaborative 

relationsnips, 231 
Commission on Guidance in Amencan 

.Schools. 19 
Commission on Prrcoliegc Guidance and 

Counsehng, 29, 39, 74 
Comr<iission on the Reorganization of 

Secondary Education, 7 
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Counselor, 20 
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School Committee. 5 
Community involvement, 52, 130, 20! 
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human resources assessnient, 94 
job descriptions, 191 
responsive activities, 87 
role definition, 129 
Competencies. See SchooJ counselors, 
competency cnsurance; Student 
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Comprclicnsivc Career Guidance System 

(CCGS). 24 
Comprehensive guidance center, 200 
Comprehensive guidance program 
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67, 75 

components. 46-47. 68, 114-115. 130- 
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design, 121-146 
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77-79 
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